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DEDICATED 


To Maharashtra, in memory of the many years of 
my life, spent in her cities, in her villages, in her 
fertile valleys, and on her beautiful mountains. 




PREFACE 


That humanity has a common heart, is a truth gener¬ 
ally recognized, but not always remembered in the actual 
relationships of man with man. A soul in distress, be it 
from a sense of sin, or from losses and disappointments, 
speaks a language which every other soul in distress per¬ 
fectly understands. The feelings of the heart are the 
same, under the same conditions. When men try to express 
those common feelings in literary form, of necessity that 
form varies, but the substance remains the same. 

The best definition of the word ‘Sprayer,” ever pro¬ 
posed, is found in the verse “Prayer is the heart's sincere 
desire, uttered or unexpressed." And it might be added 
that the “uttered" desire may be expressed in uncouth 
language, with superstitious conceptions, with irrational 
philosophy or with wild imaginings, but the heart's sincere 
desire may remain the same. This should not be forgotten 
in the actual relationships of man with man. The foim 
of prayers may widely differ, but the eye of understand¬ 
ing must pierce these outer forms, and see the heart in its 
“sincere desire." 

The Poet-saints of Maharashtra were all Vedantists 
in philosophy. Almost without exception they belonged to 
the bhakti school of thought. The Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the great epics of the Mahabharata, and the Ramaya^, and 
the eighteen Purans, were to them sacred books, divinely 
inspired, and necessarily their metaphysical, and moral 
philosoi^y, and their stories of the deeds of gods and 
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heroes, were accepted as undeniable truths. In their 
prayers, therefore, there are many things that must appear 
strange to those who have a different philosophy, to those 
to whom the Puranic stories mean nothing but curious 
legends, and to those to whom even the moral implications 
contained in these prayers, seem at times at variance with 
the standard of morals, that the modem heart and con¬ 
science demand. Readers of these prayers may, therefore, 
do their authors an injustice by concentrating their atten¬ 
tion on the form in which the prayers appear, instead of 
on the inner kernel of those prayers, the “heart's sincere 
desire.'^ 

In the writings of the Maratha poet-saints, those of 
a devotional character, such as might be called prayers, 
are not always prominent. And yet such was the devo¬ 
tional character of the authors themselves, that somewhere 
in their writings prayers are to be found. I have begun 
the collection of prayers, or rather “Garland of Prayers,“ 
following India's poetic designation, with two prayers of 
Dnyanadev, which are the beginnings of two of the 
chapters in his Commentary on the Bhagavadgita. This 
Commentary is a remarkable book. It was written, as gener¬ 
ally accepted, in the year 1290. It was the first attempt to 
give to those ignorant of Sanskrit, a knowledge of the con¬ 
tents of the Bhagavadgita, and Dnyanadev's high motive fre¬ 
quently appears throughout the book. Every chapter 
begins with an invocation, that might be considered a 
prayer, but the two that I have selected seemed most ap¬ 
propriate for this “Garland of Prayers." The Benediction 
with which he closes his book, is a beautiful prayer, mak¬ 
ing a worthy closing to any book designed to meet human 
needs. His Benediction, therefore, closes this “Garland of 
Prayers.” 
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I have given Mahipati the last place in the ^'Garland'" 
for those after him are accounted among modem 
Marathi writers, and my translations are intended to be 
from the poetic writings of the older writers. I claim no 
special logical principle in my choice of specimens of 
prayers of the poet-saints from Dynanadev to Mahipati. 
As I turned over the pages of their books, my eyes caught 
some striking passage in a prayer, and when read more 
carefully, it was accepted for the “Garland’* if it had the 
form of a prayer expressing some deep desire on the 
author’s part, for himself or others. The three long pray¬ 
ers, the Vyankatesha Stotra by Devadas, the Kekavali by 
Moropant, and the Pandurahg Stotra by Mahipati, are 
very popular in the Maratha country, and I could not omit 
them from the “Garland of Prayers.” The authors are 
arranged chronologicaJly so far as the vexed question of 
dates permits. 

Many books on Comparative Religions have been 
written by scholars. Hinduism has been represented by 
many worthy Sanskrit students. They have drawn their 
information from Sanskrit books. But it is a fact that 
Sanskrit devotional books are so rare, that they have not 
attracted the attention of a single writer on Comparative 
Religions. In these books therefore, comparing Hinduism 
with other religions, it is the philosophy and ritual that is 
compared, and not the deeper depths of the soul’s feelings, 
cravings, longings, hopes, confessions of sin, loves and 
hates, aspirations, sense of dependence on God, cries for 
help, such as may come from the depths of a Hindu’s heart 
in sorrow and distress. Such things are not to be found 
in Sanskrit books so far as I know. They can only be 
known, therefore, through the Indian vernaculars. I am 
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not aware that America, England, nor the Continent of 
Europe has produced a single scholar who can read with 
fluency the old Marathi literature, one of the store houses 
of these deeper feelings. All books, therefore, on Compara¬ 
tive Religions, dealing with Hinduism, are, I am convinced, 
deplorably defective. 

The translations of the prayers in this “Garland", 
while very incomplete, so far as extent is concerned, will 
I trust, be found to cover so many aspects of a Hindu's 
heart’s desire as to throw light on hany of their deeper 
feelings, and so help to a l^etter understanding of the 
Hindu heart. Misunderstanding of one another is one of 
the saddest things in human relationships. If therefore, 
this “Garland of Prayers" helps to a better understanding 
of Hindu hearts, this labour of love for India and 
her people will have its reward. 

The including in the Appendix the Marathi text 
of these prayers will, I am sure, be appreciated by 
Marathi readers. Such a collection of prayers has never 
before been attempted. Perhaps my Hindu readers may 
see omissions of importance. If so, my first attempt may 
lead to a better Marathi Hindu Prayer Book than I have 
prepared. I feel the great importance of these prayers, as 
revealing the Hindu heart at its best. 

This seems the appropriate place to express my 
personal appreciation, and that of my Marathi readers, to 
Pandit Narhar R. Godbole for his preparation of the 
Appendix, which gives them this first attempt at a Marathi 
Hindu Prayer Book. And in this appreciation I do not 
forget Dr. Deming’s kind assistance in passing this book 
through the Press. 



This preface is not the place to discuss Hindu Theo¬ 
logy, but in order to read the translations of these przyers 
of the Maratha Poet-saints with understanding, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind several important points. Anthropo¬ 
morphic conceptions of God are universal in all the religions 
of the world. That is, God is conceived of as possessing 
the characteristics and attributes of man, though of course 
in perfection and infiniteness. Naturally therefore, and of 
necessity, the Hindu has thought of God as an ideal Hindu, 
God, as the Supreme Being, or as conceived of as three¬ 
fold in His acts of Creation, Preservation, and Destruction, 
namely Brahmadeva, Vishnu, and Shiva, or God in the form 
of His avatars, such as Ram and Krishna, are all 
Hindus, in philosophic beliefs, in moral and ethical ideals, 
in personal characteristics and even in dress. They all 
act as an ideal Hindu would act, had he the same infinite 
power, and knowledge. To the Hindu, and to one familiar 
with Hindu life and character, these prayers contain 
nothing surprising, but to one of another race, and 
accustomed to an anthropomorphism of a different kind, 
many of the implications in these prayers will seem sur¬ 
prising. The reader, who may not be a Hindu, must, 
therefore, get his right perspective by recognizing that the 
Divinity addressed, and the worshipper who prays, are 
Hindus in philosophy, ethical ideals and personal 
characteristics. 

Some readers may be startled by the familiarity shown 
by the saints in their prayers. They speak sometimes in 
sarcastic and ironic words, and in both mild and violent 
rebuke, when addressing the Deity. Sometimes it is in 
exaggerated language, such as a loving mother addresses 
to her darling child. She calls him ‘"rascal” and "thief”, 
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but their use implies love. The same is true of the fami¬ 
liar language of the Maratha saints. They betoken love, 
and are not inconsistent with the deepest reverence. 

As a translator of these prayers I must confess to a 
great difficulty in connection with the names of the Deity. 
For example, in addressing Krishna, the worshipper 
sometimes has before his mind the idol; sometimes he is 
thinking of the Puranic stories of him; and then again he 
addresses him as God-Supreme. Let the reader pay 
attention to the epithets used in addressing the Deity, and 
he will be convinced of this fact. When Krishna is ad¬ 
dressed as God-Supreme, [Devadhidev], Creator of the 
Universe, Ruler of all, Infinite in knowledge, power and 
goodness, Ocean of mercy and love, the only true transla¬ 
tion into English is the word “God''. To retain the word 
“Krishna" is to confuse the English reader, who associates 
Krishna almost entirely with the Puranic stories regard¬ 
ing him. But when the worshipper has all three conceptions 
in his prayer, the idol, the Puranic representations, and 
the idea of God-Supreme, it is difficult to know when to 
retain the name Krishna, and when to use the word “God". 
I may not have always been consistent in my choice of 
terms, but my purpose has been to bring out the real 
thought of the author of the prayer, and not be a slave 
to a literal use of names that simply misrepresents the 
author's thought. 

It will not be out of place to insert here an observa¬ 
tion founded on the writings of the Maratha poet-’saints, 
which I think will meet the approval of scholars of 
Marathi literature. It is that there have been two streams 
of thought regarding Krishna. One is the Krishna of the 
Bhagavadgita, the other the Krishna of the Purans. The 
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conception of Krishna of the Bhagavadgita is very old, and 
in his display of human and divine qualities the moral ele¬ 
ments are of a high order. The Bhagavadgita, both in its ori¬ 
ginal Sanskrit form, and in the version and Commentary by 
Dnyanadev, has had a tremendous influence on the reli¬ 
gious thought of the Maratha poet-saints. 

The Purans are later writings by many centuries. The 
Bhagavat Puran supplies details of Krishna’s birth, early 
life, his miraculous deeds, his destruction of enemies, and 
his death. But it is to be especially noticed, that although 
the Maratha poet-saints believed in the divine inspiration 
of the Purans, these details of his life, and especially his 
early life, are occasionally mentioned, but not at all empha¬ 
sized. Eknath, for example, was a student of the Bhaga- 
vata Puran, but for his great work, emphasizing philosophy, 
religion and morals, he takes the Eleventh Skanda of that 
book, and produces a work morally very high. It was 
the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita that was his inspiration. 
The same is true of the other poet-saints. 

There has been, however, another stream of thought 
that has made the most of the details of Krishna’s early 
life, as described in the Bhagavat Puran. As this stream 
flowed it gathered into it cess-pools of thought, sewerage 
of imaginations, until its revolting outflow into depraved 
cults and debasing literature, shocks the moral sense. But 
in this the Maratha poet-saints had no part. Their writings 
are pure, their conception of morals high. Their 
stream of thought originated in the pure spring of Krishna 
of the Bhagavadgita, and continued pure to the end. If a 
critic discovers some moral flaw in their thoughts or life, 
it is a fly in precious ointment. Remove it, reader, gently 



and sympathetically, for no Maratha poet-saint would wish 
it there. 

Probably the chief cause for the misunderstanding 
of Hindu Tlieology by the West, is that the word, ‘‘Poly¬ 
theism,as understood in the West carries the same idea 
as Hindu Polytheism. But Polytheism as understood in 
the West is entirely different from Hindu Polytheism. Poly¬ 
theism in the West is simply plurality of gods. Hindu Poly¬ 
theism is God-Supreme, manifesting Himself in many forms 
of divine beings. Brahmadev, Vishnu, and Shiva are mani¬ 
festations of God-Supreme [Devadhidev]. Ram and 
Krishna are both avatars of Vishnu, and all divinities down 
to the very lowest in the scale, are manifestations in some 
form of God-Supreme. Thus, rightly considered, Hindu 
Theology is as Monotheistic as Christianity and Islamism. 
But Hindu imagination has seized the opportunity in the 
Puranic and other writings, of describing these separate 
manifestations, and we have therefore, the stories of the 
gods, following anthropomorphic conceptions, in which all 
these gods are Hindus in belief, in customs, in philosophic 
and moral ideas, and their actions correspond. No Hindu 
god is an entirely separate independent being, as Western 
thought would suppose him to be. In every case, every 
Hindu god is believed to be a manifestation of some sort 
of God-Supreme [Devadhidev]. 

The Monotheism of Hinduism should be recognized, 
for otherwise misconception of Hindu religious thought 
is inevitable. Let us take for example the avat&rs, Ram 
and Krishna. All the poet-saints regard each of them as 
avatars of Vishnu. There is no essential difference 
between them in their minds. But as each of them came 
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down for special purposes, each has his special individu¬ 
ality in characteristics and action. Both RiLm and Krishna, 
when addressed in prayer, are thought of either in terms 
of Puranic and other representations, or as God-Supreme. 
The many epithets in the prayers of the poet-saints, that 
are used in addressing God or his manifestations, are 
clear evidences of this underlying conception of God- 
Supreme [Devadhidev]. It is extremely important for 
the sake of truth, and for preventing misconceptions, that 
the Monotheism of Hinduism should be recognized. 
Hinduism stands with Christianity, Judaism and Islamism, 
in the category of Monotheistic religions. Tlie West has 
need to beg (he pardon of India for its misconception of 
Hindu religious thought, and for its ignorance of Hindu 
Monotheism as well as Hindu Polytheism. Whatever 
judgment the West may prass on the Polytheism of Hindu¬ 
ism, it should be the Polytheism as understood in India, 
and not Polytheism as understood in the West. It is a 
Polytheism based on the strictest Monotheism. 

The so-called Pantheism of Hinduism has also suf¬ 
fered much from misconceptions in the West. Let it be 
clearly understood that whether it is called Brahma, or 
the Nirgun fQualitiless] it has to do with the substance 
of which this universe consists. It has nothing to do with 
the form in which this One Substance appears. To use 
India's oft illustration: Gold is the substance of which 
the ornaments are made, but the bracelet, the ring and the 
coin are the different forms in which the gold appears. 
So the One Substance of the Universe appears in the form 
of God-Supreme, and in the form of the whole animate 
and inanimate creation. When speaking of Ciod, there¬ 
fore, his personality is His chief characteristic, and included 



in it is His infinitude of knowledge, power, and goodness. 
Whether this Philosophy is correct or false, whether this 
Universe is of One Substance, including God, men, all 
intelligences, and all matter, is for the Theologian or 
Scientist to discuss, but this idea of oneness of Substance 
should not confuse one in his recognition of India’s belief 
in a personal God, God-Supreme, Creator of the form in 
which the Universe to-day appears. Preserver of all things, 
Infinite ruler, and whose chief moral characteristic is good¬ 
ness, implying righteousness, and purity. 

My Indian friends will, I know, easily pardon per¬ 
sonal references. The manuscript of this book, I have 
completed this day, the 25th of December 1928. It is my 
7Sth birthday. On Christmas Day in 1853 I came, I know 
not whence, into this world. My Hindu friends may per¬ 
haps picture for me some other birth, through which I 
have passed. I will not quarrel with them, but I know 
not whence I came. To speak the truth, that question of 
origin interests me very little, but the life of these 75 
years has an interest that grows more intense as the natural 
limit of life approaches. I have many questions to ask 
myself. What have I done during these 75 years? What 
part have I had in making this a better and a happier 
world? What opportunities have I lost? What errors 
have disqualified me from a larger share in the world’s 
betterment? As India has been the scene of the greater 
part of my life’s activities, have I contributed to making 
India more truly known, loved and honoured by the rest 
of the world? Have the needs and the sufferings of so 
many appealed as they should to my own heart? The true 
answer to these questions belongs to the conscience in its 
deepest and most secret recesses, and are not for the public 
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gaze. But as I approach the years of utmost uncertainty, 
and know full well that few live beyond the age of 75, I 
want to make a gift to India on this Christmas Day. I give 
this book, this ‘'Garland of Prayers” to the land and the 
people I love. It is a small gift, but India has some beautiful 
stories of small gifts given, and accepted in the generous 
spirit that made them great. The handful of rice of poor 
Sudama and his wife, given to Krishna out of love, is the 
beautiful picture of ideal gifts and ideal receiving of gifts. 


Summit, N.J., U.S.A. 
December 2Sth 1928. 


JUSTIN E. ABBOTT. 
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DNYANADEV 


Dnyanadev, known also as Dnyaneshvar, and 
familiarly as Dnyanoba, and Gyanoba, is considered the 
first among the known poet-saints of Maharashtra, the 
country of the Maratha people. His birth is believed to 
have been in 1275, and his burial alive in 1296. During 
this short life of 21 years he is believed to have written 
his famous commentary on the Bhagavadgita, and many 
other highly esteemed works. It is claimed that the liter¬ 
ature of the Mahanubhav sect possesses a still older form 
of the Marathi language. However that may be, the 
Marathi of Dnyanadev takes us back to the early history 
of that language, and it requires special study to master 
its difficulties. 

Our knowledge of Dnyanadev comes from the writ¬ 
ings of Namdev. Poets, such as Mahipati, and Niranjan 
Madhav. have drawn directly and exclusively from Namdev. 
Much confusion exists as to when this Namdev lived, but 
the traditions which he gathers together in his story of 
Dnyanadev bear evidence of age. 

The story of Dynanadev’s parents is an interesting 
one. Vitthal, the father, had the wandering spirit, and 
visited all the sacred shrines. At Alandi he met a Brah¬ 
man who invited him to be his guest. That night the 
Brahman had a dream, in which God appeared, and told 
him to give his daughter in marriage to his guest. Vitthal 
also had a dream of like effect, and the marriage took 
place. For twelve years the couple were childless, and 
Vitthars wandering spirit again seizing him, he slipped 
away to Benares, and there denying that he had a wife. 
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was admitted into the order of the Sannyasis. The Head 
Sannyasi, who admitted him into the order, by name of 
Shripad, in his travels came to Alandi, where Vitthars wife,. 
Rahkumai, was living with her father. Shripad saw her at 
the temple, circumambulating the sacred pimpal tree. 
Blessing her, he said, **Be a mother of sons.’' Rahkumai 
laughed. “Why do you laugh?” said Shripad. “I have no 
husband, now that he has become a sanny&si. How can 
I become a mother of sons?” replied Rahkumai. Shripad 
went with her to their home, and learned all the particu¬ 
lars of Vitthal’s desertion of his wife. Shripad took the 
blame on himself for admitting Vitthal to the order, which 
was contrary to the rules, so long as his wife had no 
child. Shripad hastened to Benares and commanded 
Vitthal to return to Ajandi, and live with his wife, while 
maintaining his ascetic life. He did so. They built a hut 
in a forest, and they lived by their daily wanderings with 
their begging bowl. Not long after, four children were 
born to them, Nivritti, Dnyanadev, Sopana, and a daughter 
by name of Mukta Bai. 

That Vitthal should become a sannyasi, and then 
afterwards enjoy a family life, and have children, shocked 
the sentiments of the people of Alandi, and the family was* 
put out of caste. This prevented the children from having 
the investiture of the sacred thread, and their father,. 
Vitthal, was told that the only penance worthy of his sin. 
was suicide. Vitthal said good-bye to the family, and dis¬ 
appeared. The children were told to go to Pratishthana 
[modern Paithan] and get letters from the Brahmans^ 
there, regarding their caste standing. This they did, and 
while there Dynanadev is said to have made a buffalo repeat 
without a single mistake the four Vedas. This impressed 
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the Brahmans of Paithan, and the children brought back 
a favourable letter to Alandi. 

Aside from such stories, as that of making the buffalo 
repeat the Vedas, causing the wall on which he was sitting, 
to move forward to meet Changadeva, the great Yogi; the 
baking of bread on his back, which he made red hot, and 
the like, we have no account of his ordinary human life. 

He desired to be buried alive. A chamber was made 
under ground. It was bestrewed with flowers. On the 
flowers was placed a cot, and on it Dnyanadev sat in con¬ 
templation. The gods and celestial beings are said to have 
come in great numbers in the chariots of light [viman], 
each chariot as brilliant as a mid-day sun, to view the 
scene. While Dnyanadev thus sat on the cot in contempla¬ 
tion [sam&dhi], the chamber, which was his tomb, was 
sealed, and the gods, showering upon it heavenly flowers, 
returned to their abodes. From that time the shrine of 
Dnyanadev at Alandi, about twelve miles north of the 
well-known city of Poona, has every year been visited by 
hundreds of thousands, to worship one whom many be¬ 
lieve is still alive in that silent tomb. 

Dnyanadev is the author of the commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, called the Dnyaneshvari, the author also of 
Amritanubhava, Haripath, Atmanubhava, and many other 
works. 

The two prayers here translated are from his Com¬ 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita. The third I have reserved 
for the last prayer in this collection as a Benediction. It 
is his final wish, as he closes his Commentary, a wish so 
beautifully expressed, that I could choose none better for 
the final wish doing with this “Garland of Prayers.” 
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A PRAYER OF DNYANADEV No. 1. 

{Dnydneshvari, Chapter 12, 1-17.) 

1. “Victory! Victory! to Thee, Holy Mother,* 
Well known for Thy generous heart; always sending down 
showers of joy. 2. When the serpent of sensual desires 
has coiled itself tightly around one, and the pride of heart 
does not leave one, by Thy compassionate look the serpent 
loses its venom. 3. Who can be scorched by the three 
forms of affliction,! and how can sorrow bum one, if Thou 
comest as a flood, with waves of loving kindness ? 4. And, 
my loving Mother, Thou keepest for Thy servants the ful¬ 
ness of Yoga joys, and the happiness of the thought, “I am 
Brahma." 5. In a marvellous way Thou dost bring up Thy 
servants on the lap of Universe-supporting-Shakti [Divine 
energy personified], and in the cradle of Thy heart, in the 
form of space. Thou dost rock them to sleep. 6. Thou dost 
wave over them the self-illuminating light. Thou givest 
them as playthings the control of their minds and vital airs. 
Thou clothest them with the child-garments of spiritual 
joy. 7. Thou givest them of Thy life-giving milk, and sing- 
est lullabies in unphysical sounds {not instrumental or 
vocal] and instructing them how to contemplate, Thou dost 
put them to sleep. 8. Thus Thou art a Mother to all 


’^'Hinduism postulates the Motherhood as well as the Father¬ 
hood of God. Hence God is addressed both as Mother and Father* 
The Saint and Philosopher Eknath, in his Ekanathi Bhagavat 2.5 
says **Here among men, mother and father are separate indivi¬ 
duals, but in God the two are one*’. Hence God may be addressed 
as Mother or Father. 

tThe three forms of affliction are such as: (1) Those caused 
by sickness, etc. (2) Those caused by such phenomena as ^rth> 
quakes. (3) Such as are caused by direct divine agency, or by 
devils. 
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Seekers. Knowledge ripens at Thy feet, therefore, I will 
never leave Thy protecting shadow. 9. O Thou, Sadguru's 
look of Mercy, he who receives Thy compassion, he be¬ 
comes Brahmadcva, the author of all Science. 

10. Therefore, noble Mother, Dnyanadev’s Guru, 
Nivrittinath, a Wish-tree to those who are Thine, 
command me to compose this book. 11. Cause 
it to be filled by an ocean of the nine-juices.^ 
Make it a mine of costly jewels, and make its contents a 
noble mountain of thoughtful meaning, O Mother. 12. In 
this land of the Marathi language open up the helpful gold 
mines [of rhetoric], and may the vines of right-thinking 
be planted in abundance. 13. And all through it may 
there be the densely planted gardens of problems to be 
solved by means of questions and answers,'' says Dnyanadev. 
14. '‘May the gullies of Heresy, and the misleading paths 
of Controvercy, be obliterated, and may the evil animals of 
heterodoxy be driven away. 15. Fit me in every way to 
sing the praises of Shri Krishna, and seat the listeners in 
the kingdom of listeners. 16. In this Marathi language- 
city may there be the Knowledge-of-Brahma in abund¬ 
ance, and may the giving and the taking be of that which 
gives joy to the world, 17. If by good fortune Thou 
shouldst clothe me with the garment of Thy love, I will 
create this book at once, O Mother." 


"^These nine figurative juices are those sentiments that pro* 
duce the emotions, such as, love, heroism, mirth, pity, fear and 
the like. 
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A PRAYER OF DNYANADEV NO. 2 
{Dnydneshvari, Chapter 18, 1-26.) 

1. Victory! Victory to God! Holy One! Giver of 
blessings to all who are His own, Violent wind that drives 
away the multitude of clouds of birth and old-age. 2. 
Victory, Victory to God, Almighty! Destroyer of the impure 
tribe of Wickedness, Giver of the fruits that grow on 
the tree of the scriptures, the Vedas and Shastras. 3. Victory, 
Victory to God, the All, The Lover of those out of whom 
sensual desires have gone. Controller of the strange acts of 
Kala and the one beyond parts. 4. Victory, Victory to 
God, the Unchangeable; in whom power and joy manifest 
themselves, In whom all impurity is for ever absent. Primal 
cause of existing things. 5. Victory, Victory to God! 
Self-luminous, Ethereal space in which its womb is the 
cloud in the form of the earth. Pillar of the original creation 
of the Three worlds [Heaven, Earth, and Hell], Destroyer 
of worldly existence. 6. Victory, Victory to God! Ever 
the same, yet enormous through drinking in fickle minds. 
Lover of the deed of continually manifesting Himself in 
the form of the Universe. 7. Victory, Victory to God! 
Holy One, Elephant in the garden of knowledge [to des¬ 
troy pride]. Destroyer of intoxicating sensual desires 
through mind control, and the restraint of the bodily 
senses, Ocean-of-Mercy. 8. Victory, Victory to God! 
Changeless in Form, Annihilator of the pride of the ser¬ 
pent of sensual-desires. Light of the abode of the bhakta’s 
devotion. Dispeller of the three-fevers [three forms of 
affliction]. 9. Victory, Victoiy to God! Than whom there 
is no other. The one great lover of the fully ripened in¬ 
difference to worldly things, One who is conquered 
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fthrough love] by His own ones, Worthy of worship, Un¬ 
affected by Maya. 10. Victory, Victory, to God! the 
Glorious Guru, One known to be unthinkable, yet a wish- 
tree.^ Soil in which sprouts the seed of the tree of Self- 
knowledge, 


11. But what is this that I aan doing in praising Thee 
in various technical terms as being this and that, as being 
thus and so, O Thou who art Indescribable. 12. The ad¬ 
jectives with which I have described Thee, they do not 
make Thy true nature visible to the mind, I am, therefore, 
ashamed of these words that I have used. 13. The ocean 
is recognized as keeping to its limits, but this is only so 
as long as it does not see the moon rise [to make the tide]. 

14. The Moon-stone does not offer an oblation of its exud- 
ings to the moon, of itself, but the oblations are caused by 
the moon acting on the moon-stone. Bear this in mind. 

15. I know not how in the spring-time suddenly the trees 
bring forth the new leaves, but it is some force that the 
trees cannot resist 16. When the sun lotus feels the rays 
of the sun, does any of them any longer remain ashamed 
[i.e. drooping as if ashamed] ? When salt touches water 
it forgets itself [melts away]. 17. So when I think of 
Thee, I forget myself. Just as a man who has eaten to 
the full cannot restrain his belching. 18. Thou hast creat¬ 
ed me thus. Driving my egoism away. Thou hast made 
me crazy to sing Thy praise. 19. But if I should remain 
otherwise, I would find myself singing now of Thy quali¬ 
ties, and now of Thy being qualitiless. 20. Thou, O God, 
art of one substance, How am I to speak of Thee as with 


*A play on words. Akalpit means unthinkable, Kalpa tarit, 
a tree under which one’s thoughts become realized. 
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and without qualities ?t Is it well to break a pearl and 
then join the pieces, or leave it as it was ? 

21. It is no praise to Thee to call Thee Father and 
Mother, because it implies the defiling assumption of my 
being a child. 22. O Lord, What is the good of praising 
Thee as the Lord when the lordship depends on another 
one’s being a slave ? The praise of Thy greatness is defiled 
by dependence. 23. If I call Thee pure spirit, O giver, it 
would be as if driving Thee out who abides within. 24. 
Therefore, I see no way of truthfully praising Thee; for 
except silence Thou dost not put on any other ornament. 
25. As to Thee, Thy true praise consists in perfect silence; 
Thy worship is no outer act, and union with Thee is being 
nothing myself. 26. But, if like one whose mind is crazed, 
and wildly babbles, I sing Thy praise, bear with it, O dear 
Mother, 


fFrom the point of view of metaphysics Brahma is without 
qualities, i.e., nirgun. But it appears in many forms. They are 
sagun, with qualities. God is one of these forms. God meta¬ 
physically as to substance is nirgun, without qualities. But He 
can be anthropomorphically described, by use of words understand¬ 
able to the mind. 



NAMDEV 


This is not the place to enter into any of the discus¬ 
sions that centre around this poet-saint. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that the oldest account of Namdev is generally 
supposed to be found in a collection of verses, known as 
Namdevachi Gatha. This is apparently the source from 
which Mahipati, Niranjan Madhav, and others have 
drawn their accounts. Namdevachi Gatha is as modem in 
its literary style as is Mahipati, and cannot be very much 
older than Mahipati. At the same time in parts of it, it 
bears the character of an autobiography, in which Namdev 
tells of his birth, giving its date as 1270, and records vari¬ 
ous events in his life, contemporarj^ with Dnyanadev. To* 
off-set this, the printed editions of this Gatha contain the 
names of Kabir, bom 1440, Bhanudas, bom about 1448^ 
and even Eknath born about 1540. Scholars of Marathi 
history and literature have not yet come to definite agree¬ 
ment as to the time when Namdev lived, except that he 
precedes Eknath, who mentions him in his Eknathi 
Bhagavata (1.121). The possibility of two, or even three^ 
Namdevs complicates the question of authorship. 

According to the Namdevachi Gatha, Namdev was- 
the son of the tailor [Shimpi] Damashet and his goiod 
wife Gona Bai, bom of them in their old age. As the word" 
shimpi has a double meaning, tailor, and a shell, the author 
of Namdevachi Gatha and Mahipati have used their poetic 
license in weaving stories of his birth founded on the 
second meaning of shell. The story in Namdevachi Gathi 
is that Damashet and Gona Bai, having no son, earnestly 
prayed for one. One day, while praying in the temple, the 
God gave him a bud of the Pearl-oyster-shell-lotus, with^ 
the assurance that in nine months the bud would open. In’ 
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nine months the bud did open, and Damashet saw enclosed 
in its petals a new-bom infant. Damashet carefully and 
joyfully brought the infant to his wife. Gona Bai received 
it with all the tenderness of a real mother, and although 
in her old age, was able to nurse it as only a real mother 
can. 


Mahipati [Bhaktavijaya, chap. 4] gives a different 
version to this pretty fancy. In answer to Damashet and 
his wife’s request for a son, one of the celestial being, 
Uddhav, was willing to- be bom as their son, but not in 
the natural way. He would float down the river on a shell. 
Damashet had a dream that night, of what would happen, 
and early in the morning he was at the river side. A shell 
came floating down the Chandrabhaga river. Damashet 
opened it, and beheld an infant, as if just born. Carefully 
he wrapped it in his cloth, and brought it to his wife- Her 
warm heart received it as her own child, and on her breast, 
though old and wrinkled, the infant drew its life. 

From a very early age Namdev showed his religious 
devotion. The milk that he brought as an offering to the 
god, the image, though of stone, drank the milk, so the 
story goes, out of regard for the boy’s loving devotion. 
The author of the Namdevachi Gatha now introduces an 
unexpected episode in Nanidev’s life. He fell in with a 
gang of thieves, and became a bandit robbing and murder¬ 
ing without restraint. Finally, however, under the reproach 
of a woman, he repented, and before his God, Vitthal, he 
pled for mercy and forgiveness. Mahipati, however, 
omits this episode entirely, and according to him, from 
childhood to death Namdev is the pattern of one indiffer- 
«ent to worldly affairs, and wholly devoted to the service of 
^God. 
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Namdev's absolute indifference to worldly things was 
not so pleasing to his wife Rajai, who had four children 
to feed and clothe. She herself \v2ls in tatters, and there 
was little food in the house. But Namdev, though a tailor 
by caste, did nothing but spend his time in the temple at 
the feet of his God. Namdev's mother was also displeased 
at her son’s neglect of his family, and going to the temple 
roundly scolded the god for drawing away her son’s affec¬ 
tions, and leaving his family to starve. During the long 
discussion between mother and God, the god sent a bag 
of gold coin to Rajai, so that when Namdev returned 
home, led by his mother, he found to his surprise that his 
wife Rajai had this bag of gold, that all the family debts 
to the merchants had been paid, new garments had been 
bought, and a bountiful feast of good things was being 
prepared. Namdev was chagrined that his god had been 
put to all this trouble in supplying his wife; with gold. He 
called the Brahmans together, and distributed it all to 
them, becoming again as poor as he was before the bag of 
gold had dazzled his wife’s eyes. 

Just within the great door of the temple at Pandhar- 
pur, a bronze bust of Namdev, the Shimpi, rests on the 
steps leading into the inner sanctuary, and close to the 
shrine of Chokhamela, the Mahar, While especially 
honoured by the tailor caste, he has the universal respect 
of the Maratha people, as one of their ancient and great 
poet-saints. 

The following translations of some of his verses arc 
of such as appear in the form of prayers, and for conven¬ 
ience are selected from Avate’s edition of 1924. 
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1408. 


THE PRAYERS OF NAMDEV. No. I 
{Text from Avate*s Edition of 1924) 

1. God, my days have been spent in vain; 

In that I have not gone as a suppliant to Thee, 

Hari. 

First there was my childhood, and time of 

ignorance; 

The experiences of which I do not remember. 

2. Then came the period of youth, 

And with it the rush of sensual feelings, 

Lust, anger, pride and envy. 

And the intense working of Desires. 

3. And then has come old age, 

And all sense organs have begun to fail. 

I say to myself, “My body cannot endure it''^ 
And so there are interruptions to worship. 

4. O God, I have done nothing that was for my 

good. 

No service of Thine has occupied me. 

My life has been spent in vain. 

I have been a mere burden on the earth. 

5. And now I have to be bom again. 

And who knows what my condition will be? 
What kind of a body will I have? O Infinite 

One! 

And when shall I come to Thy feet? 



Namdev. 


IS 


6. And now do not disappoint me. 

I have faith in Thy Name. 

And Thou God livest in my heart/’ 
So says Nama Vishnudas. 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 2 


1416. 1. “My heart is attached to sensual things. 

It will not give itself to contemplate Thee, 
, O Lord of Pandhari. 


2. I have many kinds of evil thoughts, 

That cause me great sorrow. 

3. O God, What a sinner and evil doer I am! 
How can I expect Thee, O God (to meet me). 

4. Life is slipping away, but not my evil thoughts. 
And I am suffering many forms of anguish. 

5. As I experience birth, death, and hardships in 

my distresses, 

My rebirths become a succession of sufferings. 

6. My heart wanders and takes pleasure in illusory 

seductions. 

I have missed what was for my good, O God. 

7. Thou are the advocate of the helpless, therefore, 

run to my help. 

Deliver me, O God,” says Nama. 
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A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 3 

1453. 1. O God, fulfil the desires of my heart. 

O Keshava, Madhava, Narayana!* 

2. I have no other friend but Thee. 

Do not turn me aw^y, O Pandurang. 

3. Thou art the protector of the helpless, Merciful- 

One ! 

How often shall I have to plead with Thee? 

4. Says Nama, '^My soul grows weary, 

But I have put my well-founded hope on Thee.’'' 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 4 

1539. 1. Thou art my Mother, O Beloved one, 

O Vitthal, run to meet me. 

2. My eyes are wearied looking for Thee, 

My heart is full of emotions. 

3. I am Thy child, caught in the snare of this 

world. 

O Mother, how hast Thou been able to 
maintain Thy courage? 

4. Thou art my mother bird, and I am Thy chick. 
I am suffering from hunger, and Thou hast 

forgotten me. 

*Keshava, Madhava, Narayana, Pandurang, Pandharinath 
and many other names stand for God, or His avatars. 
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5. Thou art my mother, I am Thy loved infant. 

I am waiting and waiting for Thee. 

6. Says Nama, “O Vitthal, fulfil my longings, 

And give me to drink from the milk of Thy^ 

love/' 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 5 

1575. 1.* The mother bird goes early in the morning for 

food. 

The chicks, hungry, wait for her coming. 

2. Just so my heart longs for Thee. 

Day and night I think of Thy feet. 

3. The infant calf is tied at home, O God I 
In its heart it is calling to its mother. 

4. Says Nama, *Thou art my close friend, O 

Keshava, 

Do not turn me away, O Protector-of-the- 

helpless.” 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 6 

1581. 1. Whether I die, or whether I live. 

My heart's trust will be in Pandurang.. 

2. I will never leave Thy feet. 

I swear by Thee, O Paridharinath. 
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1609. 1 


3. May Thy blessed name be in my mouth, 
In my heart may there be everlasting love. 

4 . Says Nama, "Dear Keshava, 

Help me to preserve this rule of my life." 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 7 

. In my hand a vind, and on my lips the name of 

Hari, 

And in his temple singing to his praise. 

;. I have lost all desire for food or drink, 

I want only to think of God. 

. Wife, children, father, and mother— 

May I not even think of them. 

I have lost thought of even my body, 

I am absorbed in the thought of Hari. 

Says Nama, "This only do I ask of Thee, 

May Thy feet rest on my head." 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 8 

. The snare of sensual desires has caught me 
around my neck. 

O God, I have wandered in many kinds of 

re-births. 
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2. O deliver me, O Gcwi, Thou Ocean-of-mercy to 

the humble. 

I, Thy servant, am indeed a sinner. 

A Those who come to Thee as supjJiants, Thou 
wilt not look too closely at their faults. 

The characteristics of mercy are appropriate to 

Thee. 

4. In all the three worlds Thou art known as 

almighty, and generous hearted. 

Thou art compassionate to the needy, and that 
is Thy reputation. 

5. Thou didst protect Gajendra, and Ganika from 

shame. 

Thou didst save the Brahman Ajamil.^ 

6. Says Nama, God if Thou shouldst turn me 

away, 

The shame of it will fall on Thee/' 

♦Gajendra* Pingala Ganika, and Ajamil furnish the poet- 
saints with stock illustrations of God's readiness to come to the 
rescue of those in distress who call to Him. 

Gajendra, the elephant that became such through a curse 
bestowed on a prince, was being dragged into the water by a 
crocodile. Remembering his former condition, he cried for nelp. 
God heard his cry and rushed to save him. 

Pingala the prostitute, while plying her trade one day, sudden¬ 
ly saw the error of her way and repented. Saved, she thereafter 
lived a pure and holy life. 

Ajainil, the wicked Brahman, had a son by name of Narayan. 
As Ajamil was dying, and in terror of that thought he called out 
to his son Narayaa Narayan, being a name of God, the angels 
of God rushed down to take him to Heaven. They met the 
angels of Yama, who were about to take him to Hell. God’s 
angels, however, snatched him away to Heaven, but as a purified 
and God-loving soul. 
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1661. 


1680. 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 9 

1. If her infant child falls into the fire, 

Its tender-hearted mother rushes to its help. 

2. So do Thou rush to my need. 

I am Thy marked slave. 

3. The mother bird is close by to uphold 
Her chicks, lest they fall to the ground. 

4. At the cry of her young, hungry calf. 

The mother cow lowing runs to its aid. 

5. When a fire sweeps a forest, 

The mother doe thinks of her kid. 

6. Says Nama, ‘T look to Thee, 

Just as the chdtak bird looks longingly at the 

cloud.” 


A PRAYER OF NAMDEV. No. 10 

1. I know not how to worship Thee, or how to 

serve Thee, 

I do not understand these acts, O God. 

2. How am I to repeat Thy name! How am I 

to contemplate Thee! 

My heart is not fixed, O God. 
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3. I am suffering acute distress, from lust and 

anger, 

In my ignorance I have lost my senses. 

4. Says Nama, "O my dear VithabSi^ 

Come and dwell in my heart/^ 


♦As God is thought of as cither Father or Mother, He U 
addressed as either Vithoba or Vithabai. 



BHANUDAS 


Bhanudas was the great-grandfather of the distin-* 
guished saint Eknath. His dates are very uncertain, but he 
is believed to have been bom about 1448, and died 1513. 

Regarding his great-grandfather, Eknath remarks as 
follows, in his Eknathi Bhagavat, verses 31 and following, 
''Now I make my obeisance to Bhanudas, the father of 
my grandfather, and through whom our family line became 
fully loved of God." 

Ihe story of Bhanudas is told by Mahipfati in his 
Bhaktavijaya^ chapters 42 and 43. He was the son of a 
pious Brahman couple. One day, angry with his father, 
he ran away, and hid himself in a deserted temple, in 
which there was an image of the Sun. The Sun was 
pleased with the boy, and assuming human form, cared for 
him, supplying him with milk. Tliis devotion to the Sun 
[Bhanu] gave him his name of servant of the Sun, 
Bhanudas. 

Bhanudas was disinclined to engage in any w^orldly 
affairs. He desired the religious life. But because of 
the necessity to support his wife and children he was per¬ 
suaded to become a peddler of cloth. He consented on 
condition that he adopt the system of fixed price, and 
that he tell the exact truth. His fellow merchants 
laughed at his honesty, but it worked to his advantage, and 
he gained the customers that the unscrupulous merchants 


♦For a translation of Mahipati’s account of Bhanudas sec the 
Poet-saints of Maharashtra Series No. 1 "Bhanudasi a translation 
from the Bhaktavijaya, by Justin £• Abbott.’* 
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lost. Finally however, disgusted with his worldly life, and 
the envy it brought, he abandoned it, and gave himself 
wholly to the religious life. One of his great achievements 
was the bringing back of the image of Vitthal, that a king 
had taken away. In his attempt to bring it back he was 
wrongly accused, and was about to be cruelly impaled, when 
in answer to prayer the sharp stake broke out into branches, 
flowers and fruit. 

There are verses that bear the name of Bhinudas. 
Not many arei however, in the form of prayer. A few of 
these are here translated. 


PRAYERS OF BHANUDAS. No. I 

(For text see Avate’s edition of 1924) 

60. 1. My heart is fickle. I cannot restrain it. 

It suffers from lustful thoughts. 

2. The power of wrong thinking has become great 

in me. 

The six enemies of the soul rush upon me from 

every side. 

3. The power of Right-thinking having weakened, 

I have lost heart for the doing of good deeds. 

4. Thou, who boldest the string that moves the 

heart, 

Have mercy on Bhanudas, O Hari. 
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PRAYERS OF BHANUDAS. No. 2 

61. 1. That I should go to Hell, O Pa^dharmath I 
Is that the intention of Thy mind? 

2. Unjust and lowly, I fall on Thy lap. 

Somehow carry me safely. 

3. Hear my request, I who am helpless, 

But I, Bhanudas, shall continue to sing Thy pmise. 


PRAYERS OF BHANUDAS. No. 3 

67. 1. I am a sinner, therefore, I have come to Thee as 

a suppliant, 

And they say, “Thou art the Protector of the 

helpless.” 

2. Be careful of that reputation, O Infinite One! 
And do not send back Thy servant unhelped. 

3. It has been noised about in the world that I am 

Thy servant, 

And they call Thee, the Protector of the helpless. 

4. Says Bhanudas, “Be careful of that epithet, 

Thy reputation is that of the Purifier-of-thc- 

Sinner.” 


PRAYERS OF BHANUDAS. No. 4 

70. 1. O Shri Ram, Purifier-of-the-Sinner, 

Save me, who am lowly in heart, and unworthy. 
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2. The fame of Thy generosity has spread in all the 

three worlds, 

The Vedas also praise Thy glory, 

Fulfil my longing in Thy generosity. 


PRAYERS OF BHANUDAS. No. 5 

72. 1. O Pandurang, Purifier-of-the-sinner, 

I have one request to make of Thee. 

2. • The repeating of Thy name, and association with 

Thy saints. 

Is the desire I ask Thee to grant me in all my 

rebirths. 

3. In any caste whatever, in any family. 

Give me birth, O dear God; 

But says Bhanuuas, “I want no other occupation 
Except that of repeating Thy name day and 

night.” 


4. 



EKNATH 


Among the five most noted of the poet-saints of 
Maharashtra, Dnyanadev, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram 
and Ramdas, the first, Dnyanadev, led the way in intro¬ 
ducing to the common people a Marathi translation of the 
Bhagavadgita, making that Sanskrit work understandable 
by all. Critics continue the controversy over the century in 
which Namdev lived, but the verses in his name centre 
around devotion to God. Eknath was a Sanskrit scholar, 
a philosopher, and his commentary on the eleventh chapter 
of the Bhagavata Puran has made him a leader in philo¬ 
sophy and ethics. Tukaram is the loved popular singer 
in the Marathi tongue, and Ramdas, the author of the 
Dasbodh, the saint whose moral teachings have profoundly 
affected the people of Maharashtra. 

J Eknath, the third in the list, was born in Pratish- 
thaiia, the modern Paithan, on the Godavari river, called 
also the Ganga. He was born, as generally believed, in 
1548, and died in 16(X)^. His mind early turned to the 
religious life. He is said to have heard a voice fron» 
Heaven, telling him to go to Devgiri [modern Daulatabad], 
where he would find a Guru to lead him into the truth. 
He left without informing his grandparents, and they 
long mourned his mysterious disappearance. He was. 
the most conscientious of disciples to his guru, Janard- 
dan, and obeyed him implicitly. He was sent on a 
pilgrimage, and when returning was recognized by his> 


*As calculated by Nana Gadre of Wai Eknath was bom oa 
Thursday, 5th March 1534, and died on Sunday, 24th February 16(XX* 
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grandparents. They had already obtained a letter from 
Janardan to Eknath to end his pilgrimage there, and 
care for his grandparents. He obeyed, and in Paithari he 
lived the life of a saint, holding up a standard of morals 
and worship that has made him Maharashtra's greatest 
saint. 

The oldest known account of him is by a certain Keshav 
Svami, and Mahipati following him has given a short 
account of him in his Bhaktavijaya, Chapters 44 and 46, 
and another fuller account in his Bhaktalilamrita, Chapters 
13 to’24. A translation of the Bhaktalilamrita account is 
given in No. 2 of the Poet-Saints of Maharashtra series.* 

The writings of Eknath being philosophical or ethi¬ 
cal, do not fall into the class of the devotional. There 
is, however, a collection of verses, known as Eknathachc 
Abhang, that contains a few that are in the form of pray¬ 
ers. Some of these I have here translated as specimens 
of his prayers, though with some suspicion that they 
might be the work of another author, although in this sus¬ 
picion I have not, I think, the support of Maharashtra:^ 
scholars of Marathi. 


*The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra No. 2. A translation from 
the Bhaktalilamrita, by Justin E. Abbott, 1926. 
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PRAYERS OF EKNATH. No. 1. 

(Avate's Edition 1924 of Ekndthiche Abhang) 

1908. 1. Hasten, hasten, O Ram, Lover of Thy hhaktOs, 

Through lustful desires I am entangled in 
worldly things. 

2. In my youth, through pride, I became stiff in 

my conceit. 

Sensual things, especially love of wealth, 
flourished in me, like twigs on a tree. 

3. While enjoying sensual things, I ministered 

to my body. 

But I did not remember my true good, and I 
neglected to think of Thee. 

4. But now I am forsaken by these sensual things, 
and therefore have come as a suppliant to Thee. 
At Thy feet, I, Eka Janardan, humbly place 

myself. 

1909. 1. Hasten O Narayan, to destroy my pain, 

2. I am in distress in this worldly existence, and 
so I have come to Thee as a suppliant. 

3. Who but Thee can deliver me, O Infinite One! 

4. Thou alone art Mother and Father, and the 
one to destroy the afflictions of this life. 

5. Ek& Janirdan holds Thy feet in his heart. 
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1910. 1. Hasten, Hasten, O Shri Hari, Keep from me 

this destructive fire of w^orldly existence. 

2. Thou art the refuge of those who are in 

difficulties. 

O hasten, O come. Thou my Keshava. 

3. Thou art merciful to the humble in heart, 

Care for me as for Thine own. 

4. Thou makest Thyself as it were the slave of 

Thy bhaktas, 

• So at any rate the Vedas say. 

5. But in me, Eka Janardan, eight thousand 

voices proclaim it. 

1911. 1. Whom have I beside Thee, O God? 

Hasten to my help, O Lord of the Yadavas 
[Krishna], My Mother and Father. 

2. I have fallen into the deep whirling pool of 

worldly things. 

Who aside from Thee can give me peace of 

heart? 

3. I am caught in the succession of births and 

deaths. 

Deliver me, O The All, The Giver, My Mother 

and Father. 

4. Hasten quickly to Eka JanSrdan’s help. 

And when Thou hast come, dwell in my 

heart 
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PRAYER OF EKNATH. No. 2. 

1915. 1. O Merciful One, Purifier-of-the-Sinner, 

Give attention to my words. 

2. I am lowly, poor, the lowest of the low. 
Therefore, it is that I have come to Thee. 

3. Freeing me from my distresses, O God, 

Make me to serve Thee with all my heart. 

4. This is my, Eka Janardan’s, fixed thought. 

And I have no secret to keep from Thee. 

1916. 1. Thy fame is in the Three worlds. 

That Thou hast saved innumerable sinners. 

2. It is because my heart has already believed this^ 
That I cling tightly to Thy feet. 

3. I, Eka Janardan, am Thy darling child, 

So now take care of me. 


PRAYER OF EKNATH. No. 3. 

1928. 1, I am a great sinner, O Cloud-of-mercy I 
Take care of me, one lowly in heart. 

2. Again and again, moment after moment. 
I place my head at Thy feet. 

3. I will use my body for a wave offering 
over Thy feet. 

4. I, Eka Janardan, am Thy servant. 

Do not disappoint me. 
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PRAYER OF EKNATH. No. 4. 


1936. 1. Thou art the Protector-of-the-helpless, Merci- 

ful-one-to-the-lowly-in-heart. 

2. There is no God like Thee in the Three worlds. 
Therefore, do Thou care for me. 

Therefore, I fling myself at Thy feet. 


3. 


4. 


O my Father, Janardan, have compassion on 

me as Thy g^ft. 

Care also for Thy promise. 

Grant that I, Eka Janardan, may meet with 

Thee, O God, 

And with reverence may I embrace the feet 

of Thy saints. 


PRAYER OF EKNATH. No. 5. 

1945. 1. I am needy. Thou art the Protector-of-the 

needy. 

This is Thy reputation in all the Three worlds. 

2. I am a sinner. Thou art the Purifier. 

This is Thy appropriate name. 

3. I am without a protector. Thou art my 

advocate. 

Such is Thy noble title. 

4. I am a lowly one, and Thou the lover of the 

lowly. 


So indeed I have heard it said. 
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5. So do not hold Thyself separate from me. 

O Merciful one, O Protector of the lowly. 

6. Eka Janardan comes as a suppliant 

And this he has been doing from the past. 

PRAYER OF EKNATH. NO. 6. 

1969. 1. This only I request of Thee, O God, 

The service of saints by day and by night. 

2. Give it to me to live at Pandhari, 

And to sing aloud Thy praise. 

3. May Thy name be ever on my lips, 

I want nothing besides this. 

4. Eka Janardan says, ‘To consider oneself the 
servant of Hari, is to have every wish fulfilled. 
To call himself such is to supply every want.'*’ 

1970. 1. O God, may my heart cling to Thy feet. 

Let it not fall into the evils of this worldly 

existence. 

2. May I constantly repeat Thy names, and have 

communion with saints. 

And, O God, I want not vain imagination. 

3. May my feet be in pilgrimages at sacred places^ 
And the name of Ram on my lips. 

Help me to carry out this my resolve. 

4. I have no other request whatever. 

To Eka, suppliant of Janardan [God], give the 
spirit of hearty service. ‘ 
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PRAYER OF EKNATH No. 7. 

1984. 1. I, a lowly one, am the recipient of Thy mercy, 
O God [Janardan], care tenderly for me, 

2. 1 am Thy slave in body, mind and speech. 
May the waves of Thy mercy reach me, O God. 

3. Thou art never neglectful of those who come to- 

Thee. 

Such has been Thy reputation from the past. 

4. On me, Eka Janardan, 

, Shower the stream of Thy mercy, O Lord-of- 

the-World. 



TUKARAM 


On account of the high esteem in which the saint and 
poet Tukaram is held in the Maratha country, and indeed 
in all India, much has been written in regard to him. His 
verses, called abhangs, have been translated into English 
by Frazer and Marathe, and a Life of Tukaram was pub¬ 
lished by Rev. J. F. Edwards in 1922. In Marathi many 
Tukaram-charitras [histories] have appeared. 

The year 1608 is generally accepted as the date of his 
birth, and 1649 as the date of his ascension to Heaven In 
a chariot of light [Vimdn] which had been sent for him. 
Indian literature has many illustrations of such ascensions, 
for such as seemed to deserve it, either because of their 
pious lives, or because, like Ajamil, their conversion from 
an evil life to a good life was so marked. To describe 
Tukaram's death as an ascension in a chariot-of-light is an 
Indian poet’s beautiful way of expressing the reverence 
and esteem, felt for a saint whose saintly life far out¬ 
shone that of other men. 

Tukaram’s father was a petty trader in the village of 
Dehu, fifteen miles west of the city of Poona. He had 
three sons, of whom the eldest became a sannydsi, leaving 
Tukaram, the second son, to follow in his father’s foot¬ 
steps as a petty merchant. Tukaram began his commercial 
life prosperously, but misfortunes soon followed. He lost 
his parents. His business failed to thrive, and he became 
bankrupt. His father had married him twice, so he had 
the handicap of two wives to support, and during a famine 
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the elder wife ia said to have starved to death. All these 
misfortones turned Tukaram's mind away from worldly 
affairs, and though for a time he kept up his trading, his 
heart was not in it, and finally he gave it up for good and 
all. From thenceforth the life he loved was to have a vlnd 
in his hand and to sing the praise of Vithoba, Lord-of- 
Pandhari, who, to Tukaram, represented God, living 
among men, their friend and saviour. 

Tukaram’s abhangs,, as his verses are called, cover a 
variety of subjects, sometimes didactic, sometimes exhort- 
atory, but they are largely the words of praise to, or about 
God, under the name of Vitthal, Vithoba or Pandurang. 

That miraculous events are introduced into the life of 
Tukaram should surprise no one acquainted with Marathi 
literature. They have seemed to Maratha poets an essen¬ 
tial to men of special piety, and such stories have grown 
up around them as naturally as leaves grow on a tree. 
They may or may not represent some kernel of fact, but 
they do represent what is of greater value, the esteem and 
reverence given to men who have seemed to have lived 
nearest to God. 

Our knowledge of Tukaram comes to a certain ex¬ 
tent first hand in those verses of his that tell of his own 
life and experiences. But the many stories, illustrating his 
life, come almost entirely from the poetic works of Mahi- 
pati, from his Bhaktavijaya, chapters 48 to 52, and 
Bhaktalilamrita, chapters 25 to 40. Where Mahipati ob¬ 
tained these stories he does not tell us. The Story-teller 
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needs no introduction, however, to any one familiar with 
the inner life of India. Given a characteristic of a saint, 
an illustrative story is the Story-teller’s natural 
breath, and Mahipati could have had no difficulty in 
gathering together stories that centred around so distin¬ 
guished a saint. We have already remarked that his ascen¬ 
sion into Heaven from a deep pool in the sacred Indra- 
yani river, that flows by Dehu, in a chariot-of-light 
[Vimdn] sent expressly for him from Heaven, is the 
Indian poet’s beautiful way of expressing the death of a 
saint, honoured of men, and believed to be loved of God. 

Tukaram’s influence in the Maratha country has 
been great. His abhanr/s are very popular, and the 
crowds of tens of thousands that gather yearly at 
Dehu, and the great gatherings of pilgrims marching to 
Pandharpur, singing Tukaram’s name, all point to the 
deep hold he has on the Maratha heart. 

The translation of a few of his prayers here given 
are meant only as illustrations of his deep feelings, as he 
views himself in the presence of God. 


Note. The next number in the series of Poet-saints of 
Maharashtra, will be a translation by Justin E. Abbott of Mahi- 
pati*s Bhaktalilamrita, chapters 25 to 40, containing the Life of 

Tukaram. 
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PRAYER OF TUKARAM. No. I. 

(Amte's Edition, Tukdrdmache Abhang, 1924) 

3960. 1. I am helpless and a transgressor, I have not 
done my duty, and I am dull of mind. I 
have not remembered Thee in repeating Thy 
names, O Ocean-of-Mercy, O my Father 
and Mother. 

2. I have not listened to, nor sung (Thy praises). 

^ I have been ashamed of Thee, and have 

thrown away what was for my good. I have 
not enjoyed the Purans. When the saints 
were assembled together I grossly insufted 
them.* 

3. I, neither myself, nor through others, showed 

kindness. I have felt no compassion for the 
suffering. I have engaged in a trade I ought 
not to have done, in order to carry the 
burden of my family. 

4. I have not made a pilgrimage to sacred places, 

being careful to protect my body, my hands 
and feet. I have not served the saints, I have 
not given of my means, I have not watched 
the worship of Thy images. 


♦These confessions of wrong doing must not be taken tool 
literally or indicating Tukaram’s character. They may be the 
words of one very sensitive to wrong doing, or he may be speaking 
as the mouthpiece of humanity. 
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5. I have associated with those I should not 

associate with. I have done many unjust deeds, 
and used many unlawful means. I know 
not what to do for my own good. I should 
not talk of it, and I should not think of it 

6. am my own destroyer. I am my own enemy, 
my own bitter foe. But Thou art an Ocean- 
of-Mercy. Take me safely to the other side 
(of this ocean of existence)/' says Tuka 
[Tukaram]. 


A PRAYER OF TUKARAM No. 2 
(Avate^s Edition, 1924) 

3967. 1. Thou art, the giver of help to the helpless. 

Thou art the destroyer of the sorrows and 
the sinful temptations of the heart. I have 
now come to Thee as a suppliant. Save me, 
O merciful One, My Mother and Father. 

2. In the company of Thy saints give me the pri¬ 

vilege of serving their feet, so that I may not 
forget Thee. This is the longing of my life. 
Fulfil this desire of my heart, O God! 

3. Give me trust and love of Thee. Give me the 

love of singing the praise of Thy goodness 
and Thy name. Free me from the clutches 
of hindrances, and listen to this my plea. 
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4. 1 have nothing more to ask of Thee, such as 

happiness, property, iDyalty and wealth. 
This will not place a burden on Thee, ex¬ 
cept that of the worship (I give Thee), O 
my Mother and Father. 

5. Joining palm to palm (in prayer) I place my 

head at Thy feet. Tukaram is pleading, O 
Pandharinath. Inspire me with mirth and 
delight in Thy glorious exploits. Fulfil the 
longing of my heart, O my Mother and 
Father. 


A PRAYER OF TUKARAM No. 3 
(Avate's Edition, 1924) 

1. O God, Supreme God, Life of the three-worlds, 

listen to my prayer, O Keshava. 

2. Give me some art and love, whereby my voice 

may sing the praise of Thy goodness and 
Thy Name. 

3. My life is with Thee. Do what seems right to 

Thee, and give me in accordance with it. 

4. For me, who has come as a suppliant. Thou 

alone art the protector. Thou art an ocean- 
of-mercy. 

5. Through the power of Thy Name the ocean 

becomes a path for the feet. Through it, dis¬ 
tressing results of my karma, are burnt to 
nothing. 
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6. Thy constant thought is the excellent fruit to 

taste which prevents the experience of re¬ 
birth. 

7. If we use those names of Ram, Krishna, 

Narayan, there will be no longer the bond¬ 
age to this worldly existence. 

8. What is this worldly existence but mere straw, 

The fire (of Thy Name) can devour it in a 
moment. 

9. In a moment's time it can burn up the heap of 

sins. It can raise the despicable to such a 
status that he becomes the object of worship 
even to the holiest, 

10. Thyself make true Thy reputation of Saviour- 

of-the-Sinner, Protector-of-the-helpless. 

11. O Protector of the helpless, O Lord of the 

Gopis, fulfil the longings of my heart. 

12. Says Tukaram, “Whatever longings of the heart 
Thy servant holds, be Thou the satisfier." 


A PRAYER OF TUKARAM No. 4 
(Avate*s Edition, 1924) 

1167. 1. Thou, O God, art my Mother, Father, my 

Wealth, my Relatives, my All. Thou art the 
one who works my good, O God. 

2. Thou alone art my God, Thou alone art my 
life. Thou alone art my heart's trust, O 
Pandurahg. 
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3. Thou alone art my conduct and my thought. 

Thou alone art the one who helps me bear 
all my burdens. 

4. Thou art my authority in all the experiences 

of my soul. So I solemnly affirm. 

5. Says Tukaram, ''I have sold myself to Thee, 

life, and all my soul's experiences. Use 
such remedies as may suggest themselves to 
Thee." 


A PRAYER OF TUKARAM. No. 5. 

(Ai/ate's Edition, 1924.) 

1367. 1. Listen, O Pandurahg, to a word of mine. I 
have become Thy servant, Thy slave. 

2. Save me in the way that seems wise to Thee. 

My own thoughts for the future have come 
to their limit. 

3. Hypocrisy and pride are seeking to destroy 

that which I have achieved. 

4. I am one intellectually weak, and of a low caste. 

Still conceit seeks to dwell in my heart. 

5. Says Tukaram, ‘These will harm me, without 

a moment's delay, therefore, save me, O 
God." 



RAMDAS 


The life of Ramdas covers a period of much distress 
among the people of Maharashtra. The Muhammadans 
were in power, and Aurangzeb and his subordinate chiefs 
ruthlessly handled the Maratha people, and took delight 
in destroying Hindu temples, and defiling their images. 
But the period also covers the rise to power of the great 
Maratha hero, Shivaji, who finally freed Maharashtra 
from the Muhammadan yoke, and spread his own power 
far and wide. 

Ramdas and the popular poet, Tukaram, were born 
the same year, in 1608. One tradition relates that before 
they were a year old they were taken to Paithan to be 
blessed by that great saint Eknath, then an old man, and 
at the end of his life. 

Ramdas was bom in the little village of Jamb, on the 
Godavari river. Tradition has much to say of the events 
leading to it. Ramdas developed into one of the liveliest of 
boys. His love of nature showed itself early. He loved 
to climb trees, to wander in the forest,, swim in the 
streams, and so monkey-like were his wild pranks that 
it was not strange that he was declared to be an avatar 
of the Monkey God, Hanuman. When twelve years of 
age, yielding to the pressure brought op him by his 
mother, he consented to be married. A'suitable bride 
was found. Wedding guests arrived, an^ all were ex¬ 
citedly happy, except Ramdas. He was ;seated by the 
bride, with the curtain between him and he^ The priests 
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wree chanting the Vedic mantras, and all were ready to 
throw on them the rice that meant blessing and prosper¬ 
ity. Now came the solemn moment of the irrevocable 
marriage tie. ‘‘Savadhanam, Savadhanam/' gravely in¬ 
toned the priest, “Take heed! Take heed!”. “What do 
you mean by Savadhanam,” cried the boy. “It means/' 
said the priest, “you are entering the life of bondage in 
its domestic ties." Ramdas sprang to his feet, and with 
the fleetness of a deer plunged into the neighbouring 
forest. The wedding guests joined in the pursuit, but 
Ramdas had swum the river, and disappeared where 
none* could find him. The wedding guests were not to be 
disappointed however, for another bridegroom was found’ 
for the bride, and the marriage festivities were brought 
to a happy ending. 

Ramdas became a sannyasi. He visited all the 
sacred places. He finally made his permanent abode in 
the region between Satara and Kolhapur, in the south¬ 
ern part of Maharashtra. He emphasized the Ram 
cult, causing shrines and temples to be built and images of 
Ram and Hanuman to be installed in many localities. • In 
connection with these temples he developed a system of 
religious houses, called Maths, where his disciples studied 
his books, and taught their contents to others. Ramdas- 
never married. He loved the wandering life, and loved 
Nature. The mountainous character of the region gave 
him abundant opportunity to revel in its rugged beauty. 
Mahabaleshwar, Pratapgad, among the mountains, the 
Koina and other valleys, appealed to his love of the beauti¬ 
ful. The forests were infested with tigers and other wile® 
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Ibeasts, but Ramdas was not afraid of them. He often 
■withdrew to mountain caves for study and contemplation. 

The relation of Ramdas to the King Shivaji is a 
•debatable question. A history of Shivaji, written but 16 
years after Shivaji’s death, does not even mention Ram- 
dSs. But from Mahipati’s account one would be led to 
■believe that Shivaji did little else but spend his time in 
paying reverence to his guru Ramdas. 

Ramdas spent his last days on the top of Mount Parali, 
in a house built for him by Shivaji, and adjoining a 
temple devoted to Ram. There are traditions that des¬ 
cribe in detail the last solemn moments of his useful life. 
Many relics of his are shown by the priests that minister 
in the temple and occupy the house where his last days 
were spent. 

Ramdas is best known by his woi'k called the Dasbodh, 
but his poetic compositions include ntany smaller works. 
He left a large body of disciples, both men and women, 
scattered over the Maratha country, and that disciple- 
ship has continued even to the present day, its members 
being known as Ramdasis. 

While Ramdas emphasized man’s relation to God, 
he was more especially a preacher of morals, and his 
influence during his lifetime and since has meant much 
:to the people of Maharashtra. 
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A PRAYER OF RAMDAS. No. I. 

Chorus .—Run to my help, Dear Ram. To what 
extremity art Thou willing to see me suffer? 

1. Death is attacking me. How is it that compassion 

does not arise in Thee? 

I shall look on Thee to my heart's content. 

And I shall wipe Thy feet with the hair of my 

head; 

My eyes are weary, waiting for Thee, dear Lord, 
When wilt Thou come? 

Chorus .—Run to my help, Dear Ram. To what 

extremity art Thou willing to see me suffer? 

2. Through self-conceit I have become stiff with pride. 
I am even not ashamed to roll in the filthy mud 

of sensual desires. 

But, dear Lord, disgust for such things is arising 

in me. 

Chorus .—Run to my help, Dear Ram. To what 

extremity art Thou willing to see me suffer? 

3. Sitting on the shoulder of Maruti, come quickly, 
O Raghava, Royal physician. In mercy give me 

the remedy. 

And place Thy lotus hand of compassion on my 

head. 
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Chorus .—Run to my help, Dear Ram. To what 
extremity art Thou willing to see me suffer? 

4. In this my earthly existence, I, Ramdas, am suffer¬ 
ing intense distress. 

Art Thou watching it as an amusement, O 

Husband-of-Janaki? ' 

Merciful One, Brother of the lowly, Lover-of- 

Thy-bhaktas. 

Chorus .—Run to my help, Dear Ram. To what 
extremity art Thou willing to see me suffer? 
(Kavyasangraha, No. 13, Pada 280) 

A PRAYER OF RAMDAS. No. 2 

Chorus .—I am without a protector, I am amongst the 
low, the miserable and the poor. I do not know 
at all how to worship Thee. 

I look around in this world but I see no one to 
help me aside from Thee. 

1. I lack wisdom, I know not how to think of Thee, 
My mind will not turn to the right, O God! 

I am ignorant, and powerless. This is what I 
have laid up from a former birth. * 

Chorus .—I am without a protector, I am amongst the 
low, the miserable and the poor. I do not know 
at all how to worship Thee. 

I look around in this world but I see no one to 
help me aside from Thee. 
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2. I lack power of will, and power of thoxight. Peace 
of mind fails to dwell in me. 

Says Ramdas "'O Compassionate One I Such 
am I, sick at heart in this earthly life.” 


Chorus ,—I am without a protector, I am amongst the 
low, the miserable and the poor. I do not know 
at all how to worship Thee. 


I look around in this world but I see no one to 
help me aside from Thee. 

• (Kavyasangraha No. 13, Pada 281) 


A PRAYER OF RAMDAS. No. 3. 

Chorus .—I have spent my life in vain, so feel I, O 

Godl 

I have rendered Thee no service in return for Thy love. 

1. My inner wish has been the gratification of my 
organs of sense. My great wish has been for 
money and honor . 

Thus I have given Thee a hypocritical devotion. 
How can I expect any return of favor at Thy 
hands for my hypocritical devotion? 


Chorus .—I have spent my life in vain, so feel I, O 

God! 

I have rendered Thee no service in return for Thy love. 
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2. I am ashamed to even call myself Thy servant 

[Das]* 

Still I cling to Thee for refuge, O Pandurafig,. 

my God. 


Chorus ,—I have spent my life in vain, so feel I, O 

God! 

I have rendered Thee no service in return for Thy love 
(Kavyasangraha No. 13, Page 139, Pada 321) 


A PRAYER OF RAMDAS. No. 4. 
Karunashtaka. 

A Plea for Mercy 

I. 1. Dear Ram! day after day I am in the heat of 

remorse. 

O Thou, supremely merciful to the lowly„ 
dispel my temptations. 

I cannot hold in restraint this fickle heart of 

mine. 

Without Thy help I am growing weary. Run,, 
run now to my help. 


^Maratha poets very early adopted the habit of introducingr 
their names in the concluding verses of theit poems. Ramdas 
cither uses his whole name, Ramdas, servant of Ram, or simply 
Das. In this line he plays on the meaning of his name. 
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2. All my life, O Ram, has passed without due- 

worship of Thee. 

In vain did I covet the wealth of my relatives’ 

and others; 

O Ram,^ Make my heart thine own. 

Casting aside all other, may I, with trust, cling 

to Thee. 

3. Pleasure that is born of sensual desires can 

never be joy. 

Without Thee, O Ram, everything is revolting. 
O Chief of the Raghu line, do for me what is 

for my good. 

Drive my sins far away, and give me Thine 
own divine form. 

4. O Ram, my body, mind, and property is but 

Thy form. 

So without Thee all conditions of life seem a 

burden. 

I would not have my heart a roving one. 

I have the strong desire for acts of continual 

worship. 

5. Attempt as I may to destroy my heart's fickle¬ 

ness, I cannot destroy it. 
Attempt as I may to break away from all 
family affection, I cannot break away. 

♦There are many names and epithets by which Ram is 
known» such as Raghava, Raghupati, and others. As this is a 
translation it will be less confusing to the general reader to use 
the one iianie of Ram, rather than namfcs with which he may not 
be familiar. 
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And again and again this determination of my 

heart is lost. 

Therefore, it is that with humble voice I 
plead for Thy mercy. 

6\ In my millions and millions of rebirths my 

heart is ever on fire. 

O Ram, pour down on me the flood of Thy 

compassion. 

Give peace to my troubled heart, O Ram, 

Ocean-of-mercy. 

Destroy my connection with the six enemies 

of the soul.* 

7. Who aside from Thee can know how to show 

me mercy? 

Wearied and wearied in heart, I have been 
waiting for Thee. 

Leap to my aid. Hasten O Lion. 

The fox of sensual desires is dragging me 
away, afar from Thee. 

8. Thou Ram, beautiful in person, art my all- 

powerful Father. 

Therefore, my heart greatly longs for Thee. 
Waiting for Thee I count the days on my 
fingers. My heart leaps to my throat. 

The moment 1 meet Thee accidentally I shall 
give Thee a tight embrace. 


'*'The six enemies of the soul are, Lust, Anger, Covetousaesa, 
Inordinate Section, Pride and Envy. 
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9. What does an infant know of the love of its 

mother and father? 

What can a calf know of its mother^s love, 
when driven away before tasting its mother's 

milk. 

The chdtak bird looks with longing for the 
drops of rain from the cloud. 

The chakor bird, living on the earth, looks 
(with longing) to the moon. 

10. It is so with me without Thee, O dear Ram. 
Tn time of distress, all will leave me, and give 

up affection; 

Thou art the dear friend of all men. There is 

no other Lord. 

And I reject with disgust every sensual desire, 
as I would reject vomit. 

11, What delight can there be in family, friends 

or property? 

My heart finds no rest anywhere except in 

Ram. 

Our dear and near ones take away our life, 
leave the body and taking all our property 

go away; 

And cause us rebirths. 

12. All men are worldly, dragged by fortune; how 
can I call them my dear ones? As long as one 
is in a flourishing condition, everything goes 
on well, it is true. But in times of distress, all 
crowds of relatives and friends leave one. O 
Ram, Giver-of-Happiness, free me at the time 
of death. 
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While crying for joy, sorrow has come to my- 

lot. 

Thoughts of worship have gone. My heart 
has grown evil, O Ram. 

My wandering mind, knows not what is for 
its good, and it will not be restrained. 

This body of mine is very obstinate, and I am 
unable to throw off the consciousness of the 

body. 

But now I have found indifference to worldly 
things in Supreme Ram. 

In Ram, the place of rest for all mankind. 
Continually may my mind be filled with the 

form of Ram. 

O chief of the Raghu race, make me Thine 

own. 

Fishes, though living in the water do not 

know the water. 

So though continually beside Thee, I have 
missed seeing Thee, O Thou Mass-of- 
goodness. 

Thou whom neither the Serpent, nor the 
Vedas have been able to describe. 

Thou who dwellest in every place, give me a 
meeting with Thee. 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 


Innumerable saints have lived and died. 

They gave themselves much suffering in order 
to gain the means of salvation. 
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But I have not been a doer of deeds. I hare 
been a burden to the earth. 

I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 

2. Many of Thy servants gave themselves to aus¬ 
terities, or wandered to sacred places. 
Some lived in the caves of the mountains, 
where they met no human being. 
Listening to their mode of life I am over¬ 
come with great wonder. 

But I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no 

value. 

3. Thou didst always meet with those loved 

ones. 

By seeing Thee, by touching Thee, they be¬ 
came a mass of goodness. 

But I, intoxicated by pride, and by a know¬ 
ledge consisting of mere words, am lost. 

I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 

4. Many servants of Thy love have been bom, 
Innumerable in number they sang Thy praises 

and then passed away. 

I am amazed at their great and noble courage. 
But I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no 

value. 

5. As I have looked upon gilded temples, 

Upon wonderful works of art, upon dramatic 

skill. 

But seeing their way of worship, I have be¬ 
come greatly depressed in spirit. 

I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 
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Some for Thy sake gave up their lives. 

And I have experienced the result of associa* 

tion with them. 

But the moment I suffered bodily pain, I ran 

away with speed. 

I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 

How many perfect Yogis there have been! 
How many perfect in good deeds! 

How many religious institutions there have 
been; how many have fed the poor! 

But I am filled with remorse, distress, and pain. 
I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 


By continually leaving Ram, I have become one 
overcome with desires. 
Almighty One, I, Thy servant, am of no use. 
My heart is very selfishly inclined. I cannot 
hold it in restraint. It gives me great distress. 
I, Thy servant, have lived a life of no value. 
Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 


I lack entirely the spirit of worship, of medi¬ 
tation on Thee, and true knowledge. 

I lack love of Thee, O R^, and I lack rest of 

heart. 

Such am I, Thy servant, humble and ignorant. 
But Thou, Almighty One, art carrying my 
burden among men. 
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2. O Ram, Cut off from me who am a lowly one^ 
That consciousness of self derived from pee- 

vious births» 

Amon^ men they say of me, ‘‘He is the servant 

of Rim’^ 

But in my heart I see not a particle of that 

spirit of service. 

3. O Ram, Take Thy lowly one by the hand. 

Cut off my consciousness of self and save me* 
Make me good, who has no goodness. 

Do Thou, Almighty one, take me across this 
ocean of worldly existence (to save me). 

4. How great a burden shall I impose on Ram? 
Will He not get wearied with me? 

Yet the Protector-of-the-lowly will run to my 
help when in distress. 

And through him this body of mine will have 

peace. 

5. What a Ram I have. Giver of salvation!' 
Through Him all my concern has vanished. 
What can I render to Him, Almighty One, in 

return ? 

1 must (at least) praise Him with my lips for 

ever and ever. 

6. When that which I, in my lowliness lack, is 

noticed, who must bear the shame? 

For I, being Tliy servant, amongst men look 

wretched. 

Thou dost stand at my head (as my protector), 
O Ram, All Powerful One. 

I, Thy servant, am ever quick to wrath. 
Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 
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. IV. 1. May I have the spirit of indifference to 

worldly things, 

And serve Thee with the utmost reverence. 
And ever love Thee, as I sing of Thy goodness. 
O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

2. May I see Thy real form with my eyes, 

As I sing of Thy goodness, may it delight my 

heart. 

As I walk the path of worship [bhakti] may 
delight in it arise. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

3. I ask that in my heart there may be the spirit 

. of worship [hhakti], 

This in compassion Ram must give me. 

And may He dwell in me as I repeat His 

Name. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

4. May my union with Thee be for ever and ever. 
In Thy service may my body be spent. 

Do not neglect me, God of goodness, Infinite 

One. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

5. I want not wealth, nor wife, nor rebirths, 

I want not in me the pride of knowledge. 

By the path of worship [bhakti] lead me to a 

life of goodness. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 
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6. I am suffering from the heat of this worldly 

existence. Give me the shade of Thy love. 
In the ocean of Thy compassion may I lose 

all anxiety. 

Deliver me from my distresses, O Almighty 

One. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

7. May there be no lustful passions in my heart. 
May evil thoughts, and wicked desires be 

driven from me. 

I want not doubts. Cut off the pains of this 

worldly existence. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

*8. I know not what to ask before the Almighty 

One. 

Despondency has settled down on my heart, 
and will not be shaken off. 
Drive away all my anxiety so that my doubts 

be destroyed. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

"9. For the sake of Thy reputation (as a deliver¬ 
er) hold me. Thy humble servant, by the hand. 
Thy servant requests Thee to deliver him; 

If leaving me Thou goest away. Thy reputa¬ 
tion will be lost. 

O Ram, this is all I ask of Thee now. 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty I 



u 
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V. 1. 

I have no skill of mind, no power of thought,, 
no wisdom, or strength of reason. 

I am Thy ignorant bhakta, give me an under¬ 
standing heart, O Ram. 

2. 

I know not how to talk or act. I do not 
understand my duties. 

I am greatly troubled in my relations with 
men. Give me an understanding heart, O 
Ram. 

3. 

I am Thy ignorant one, but in great distress. 

I look for happiness, but I find none. Give 
me an understanding heart, O Ram. 

4. 

I know not how to write nicely, and when 
reading, I constantly make mistakes. 

And I know not how to tell its meaning. Give 
me an understanding heart, O Ram. 

5. 

I know not how to value opportunities and 
occasions, I am not farsighted. 

I know not how to preserve friendships. Give 
me an understanding heart, O Ram. 

6. 

My worldly affairs do not run smoothly. In 
my heart I feel a sense of sorrow. 

I do not realize the supreme-spiritual-riches.. 
Give me an understanding heart, O R^n 
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7. I feel very depressed in heart. To whom can 

I now go? 

Thou, O Gk)d, art the lover of Thy bhaktof. 
Give me an understanding heart, O RJUiu 

8. I call myself Thine in body, speech and feel¬ 

ings of the heart. 

It is Thou who hast to be ashamed of me.. 
Give me an understanding heart, O Rim. 

9. Thou didst free millions of gods, and by Thy 

power didst relieve the earth of its burden. 
Thou art the mighty refuge of Thy bhaktas. 
Give me an understanding heart, O Ram 

10. Thou hast many bhaktas; so who cares lor 

me (an insignificant one); 

It is Thy reputation (as a deliverer) that must 
first be preserved. Give me an understand¬ 
ing heart, O Ram. 

11. I have heard much in Thy praise, that Thou 

art the purifier of the sinner, O Lord. 

I am but a fool and a pauper. Give me an 
understanding heart, O Ram. 

12. I feel a great hope. Merciful One, h ive mercy. 
I have need of nothing else. Grkve me an 

understanding heart, O Ram. 

13. Says Ramdas, '‘My worldly existence de¬ 

pends on Thee. But I have doubts in my 
heart. Give me an understanding heart. O' 
Ram.'' 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 
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VI. 1. There is great comfort in association with 

saintly men, 

But afterwards by separation from them 
there comes pain, 

So I, moment by moment, feel a great weari¬ 
ness. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

2. There can be beautiful houses, and many 

kinds of luxuries, 

But who can know the inner feelings? 

As remembrance brings them to the mind, the 
throat becomes choked with emotion. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

3. I may force my mind, but it will not remain 

fixed where I place it. 

Do what I may, I can find no comfort. 

I have no courage, and from my eyes flows a 
constant stream of tears. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

4. How can I describe the condition of my mind. 
My heart desires to see Thee in Thy sagupa 

form. To whom shall I tell of my desire? 
My soul exceedingly yearns to meet Thee. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 
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5. O dear Ram, in Thy mercy meet me. 

Through separation from Thee my whole 

being is in distress. 

I cannot free myself from worldly things 

amongst men. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

^6. Alas! What is this that Thou hast done, O 

Brahmadeva! 

My sin of subjection to another has grown. 
In comparing myself with the many, I fail in 

comparison. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

7. May the Almighty One not have in his mind 

to reject me. 

May there ever be kindly thought for His 

bhaktas. 

Union with Thee I have been unable to have. 

How am I to acquire it? 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 

8. May I serve Thee constantly and well. 

And if I do not meet Thee may my body 

perish. 

For then day after day my life will have been 

spent in vain. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass 

my time. 
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9. What shall I worship? I am lower than the 

lowest, O God. 

What shall I do? All this is from my former 

births. 

What shall I say? I cannot go beyond the 
limits of my karma. 

In my despondency I know not how to pass^ 

my time. 

10. Says Ramdas, '‘O Merciful One, I am looking 

for a place to dwell. 

O Ram, O Protector of Thy bhaktas, O Pro¬ 
tector of the World. 

The great longing of my heart is to sec Thee. 
In my despondency I know not how to pass^ 

my time.'* 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 

1. In my despondency time passes, but it seems 

not to pass. 

My great and lasting anxieties are not quieted. 
The thought arises in my mind to leave all 

and go away. 

What shall I do, and how shall I do it? 

O Ram. 

2. As I talk with men, I feel a sense of disgust. 
I have no happiness anywhere in my heart, 

and I cannot endure this. 

But moment by moment may I hold Thy 
• praise in my heart. 

What shall I do, and how shall I do it ^ 

O Ram. 
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3. As I look deeply into my heart I feel confused. 
Ambition seems to leave me and go away. 
As I view my distress, I feel a wish to die. 
What shall I do, and how shall I do it? 

O Ram. 

4. I possess various states of mind. 

How can I describe these motions of my 

heart? 

May I be enabled to restrain my heart by 

right-thinking. 

What shall I do, and how shall I do it? 

O Ram.'* 

5. Says Ramdas, “I have become very despond¬ 

ent, O Compassionate One. 

I am living a useless worldly existence in 

vain. 

But I am Thine, I plead with Thee with the 

feeling of love. 

What shall 1 do, and how shall I do it? 

O Ram.’^ 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 

VIII. 1. Separation from Thee has brought me lively 

desires. 

Union with my own body has given me much 

sorrow. 

My ignorance and poverty of soul will not 

leave me. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 
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2. How long can I endure the humiliating sub- 

ordination to another? 

I am very despondent in heart. 

The lines written by Fate on my forehead 
cannot be changed. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

3. I have hindrances. Pride holds me. 

For want of right-thinking, I am greatly 

ensnared. 

Separation from Thee, is not endurable even 

for a moment. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

4. I have no peace. There is pride in my heart. 
Through pride of family I have fallen into 

a stream (of evil). 

What would have been for my good I have 
been unable to see it. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

5. Through sensual men I have done what I am 

ashamed of. 

In worldly living my life has been spent. 
On occasions I have felt great anger. Peace 
of heart has not filled me. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

6. Through connection with this worldly exist¬ 

ence I have been greatly troubled, O Ram. 
O Ocean-of-mercy free me. 

By Thy look of compassion care for me, Thy 

lowly one. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee* 
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7. Physical desires have become very strong. 

I have lost even the name of Indifference-to- 

worldly-things. 

I cannot feel disgust from sensual desires^ 

how wonderf ul i 

O Ram, T cannot endure life without Thee, 

8. As I listen to the explanation of scriptures 

a good thought enters my mind; 

But it soon passes away as the time of giving 
up the fruit arrives; 

But what shall i do, O Ram, I am unable to 

do what I ought. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

9. Victory, victory to Thee, Merciful One, Pro¬ 

tector of the three worlds. 

O Thou who can hold back the ocean of this 
worldly existence, save me this moment. 

I cannot endure even a second of separation 

from my Lord. 

O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

10. Thou art the only One to supply the needs of 

us, helpless ones. 

O Almighty One, free us from the anxieties 

of this earthly life. 

I, Thy servant, can never let my heart forget 

Thee. 

Without Thee, O Ram, I cannot endure life. 
O Ram, I cannot endure life without Thee. 

Victory, Victory to Ram Almighty! 



DINKAR 


Bhingar, a village a few miles east of Ahmednagar, 
vs where the poet-saint, Dinkar, was bom. The family sur¬ 
name was Mule, and they were the astrologers [Joshis] 
of the village. The dates of his birth and death are only 
approximately known. He was born about 1628, and died 
somewhere between 1694 and 1697. 

From his early age, he was inclined to the religious 
life, and his parents, having brought about his marriage 
to two wives, his domestic anxieties increased his distress 
for the ordinary life of men, and leaving his family, wives 
and children, he sought refuge in the old temple at 
Vriddheshvar, a short distance from Tisgav, a town about 
30 miles east of Ahmednagan Here he is said to have 
passed anxious days praying and waiting for some direct 
manifestation of God. A partial, and not wholly satisfact¬ 
ory manifestation came to him, in a dream. While he 
thus prayed and waited, the great Saint Ramdas passed 
that way. He was pleased with Dinkar, and placing his 
hand on his head, and giving him the initiatory mantra, 
admitted him to his discipleship. The Math [Religious 
House] at Tisgav was placed in his charge, and like all 
the Maths established by Ramdas, it became for that 
vicinity a centre of religious teaching and a centre of 
learning, with its large collection of manuscripts, many of 
which have remained to this day. 

Dinkar’s chief literary work was the Anubhava- 
dinkar, on miscellaneous subjects of philosophy, ethics, 
social duties, philanthropy and the like. His shloka, abhangs 
and padas [names of meters] are deeply religious. A few of 
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them are in the form of prayers. Some of them appear 
In the following translation. 

It is to the research and labours of Mr. S. S. Dev of 
Dhulia that we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of 
the lives and writings of the Ramdasis, the disciples of 
Ramdas. 


PRAYERS OF DINKAR No. 1. 

Shloka 26. 

1. I am Thy lowly one, poor and altogether sinful, 
Hold me responsible for all my sins. 

So that henceforth I may do so no more, 

Merciful-One! 

Forgive Thy Divakar* all his sins. 

2. Thou who seest the inner desires, knowest every 

thing. 

Who aside from Thee is able to see all this? 

Such are Thy profound and wonderful deeds. 
Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

3. Thy deeds are unsearchable and unapproachable. 
But I am a man of low estate and ignorant. 

Yet O Lord, I behaved before Thee with great 

pride. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

♦Din-kar, day-maker, means the sun. Diva-kar also meant 
the same, and Dinkar, therefore, uses either name, Dinkar or Diva- 
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4. I became blind through sensual desires^ ao,<t 

sank in my fall, 

Through the evils of illusion my heart has been 

confused, 

And because of them I have become separated 

from Thy feet. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

5. My mind does not with reverence listen to those 

who preach. 

I have fallen into the current of the river of 

anxiety. 

And so I have lost my taste for hearing of my 
Lord's goodness, and wonderful deeds. 
Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

6. No! No! I want no companionship with the world,. 

O Ram, 

Fqr if one holds to the world, he loses his union 

with Thee, 

And there are many such bonds with the world,. 

O Merciful-One. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

7. He who is able to destroy the afflictions of this life 

through union with Him, 

He, through union with whom one can experi¬ 
ence divine likeness, 

O Lord, I rejected with anger that union. 
Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 
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8. I have been unable to understand the philosophy 

of life; 

It has not been easy to restrain my pride and the 

stiffness of conceit. 
Faith is not acceptable to my mind. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

9. Through all these ways I have sunk very low, 
Through pride of family, O Lord, I have been 

arrogant. 

And the way of Truth has not pleased me. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

« 

I am a sinner, Thou, Almighty One, art the Purifier. 
The needy have no other saviour but Thee. 

All This Thou knowest through the workings of 

Thy soul. 

Forgive Thy Divakar all his sins. 

PRAYERS OF DINKAR No. 2. 

Abhang 42. 

^ 1. Just as a soul longs to meet some loved one. 

Just as a fish feels when it lies where there is no 

water. 

So is my life when separated from Thee. 

Hasten to my help, O Protector-of-the-needy. 

2. As a wife loses courage in the absence of her 

husband, 

As vegetation would be without a Spring time. 
As the Chakor bird suffers pain when the moon 

does not shine. 

So needy Dinkar feels when without his Lord. 
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PRAYERS OF DINKAR No. 3. 

Abhang 251. 

Chorus .—Save the needy, provide a helper, 

Protect in time of distress, O Brolher-of-the-needy. 

1. Thou hast assumed the title, Brother-of-the- 

needy, 

Then why dost Thou turn me away? 

Chorus .—Save the needy, provide a helper 

Protect in time of distress, O Brother-of-the-needy. 

2. O dear God, do not listen to anyone’s telling what 

is inconsistent with Thy promise; do not be 
tutored by others. 

Chorus .—Save the needy, provide a helper, 

Protect in time of distress, O Brother-of-the-needy. 

3. O dear God, do not turn from me Thy needy one. 
Says Dinker, ‘'Care for me.” 

Chorus .—Save the needy, provide a helper, 

Protect in time of distress, O Brother-of-the-needy. 

PRAYERS OF DINKAR No. 4. 

Pada 99. 

Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear Ram. 

1. Whether amongst men, or in forest wild, I have 

none but Thee, 

I have no one in my heart or eye but Thee. 
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Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear Ram. 

2. Thou art my relatives, my mother and father. 
Thou alone art my heart and my wealth. 

Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear Ram. 

3. Aside from Thee I know no one. 

Whom I at all recognize (as my helper). 

Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear R^. 

4. In body, speech, and in the feelings of my heart, 
I find everlasting happiness in Thy name. 

Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear Ram. 

5. Without Thy constant presence. 

Where can Dinkar find a place of rest? 

Chorus .—Come to my help, O Ram, Come to my 

help, dear Ram. 


PRAYERS OF DINKAR No. 5. 
Pada 128. 

Chorus .—I am sinful, poor and needy, 

I have come to Thee for help. 

Look not to my faults or virtues. 
Make me pure, O Ram. 
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1. 1 know not how to worship Thee. 

I am dull of mind, O God. 

Along the path of Thy commands, 

I know not how to serve Thee. 

Chorus ,—I am sinful, poor and needy, 

I have come to Thee for help. 

Look not to my faults or virtues, 
Make me pure, O Ram. 

2. Thy name is Brother-of-the-needy. 

So Thy worshippers proclaim Thee, 
That is alone my plea. 

And I shall make no other. 

Chorus ,—I am sinful, poor and needy, 

I have come to Thee for help. 

Look not to my faults or virtues. 
Make me pure, O Ram. 

3. Thou seest, Dinkar, is needy, 

O Ram, T-over of the needy, 

Do not let go my hand, 

O Refuge of saints and sOdhus, 

Chorus ,—I am sinful, poor and needy, 

I have come to Thee for help. 

Look not to my faults or virtues. 
Make me pure, O Ram. 



KESHAVA 


Keshava, the author of the prayer here translated, 
lived in ffee town, called Bhaganagar, in the Hyderabad 
Sifeite, and is the author of many verses in the pada meter. 
Very little is known of him. He is believed to have been 
a Maratha Brahman, and to have died about 1682. He 
is the author also of a work called Ekadashi Charitra. 
His tomb is pointed out in a field near the town in which 
he lived.« There have been many poets by the name of 
Keshava, Vrhich has led to confusion in identificatkm and 
in the determi'Aatfon of their dates. 


PRAYERS OF KESHAVA No. 1. 

Chorus ,—O Protector-of-the-lowly, Brother-of-the- 
lowly! I come to Thee as a suppliant. 

1. Through the desire of sensual things my mind 
has wandered very far from Thee. 

I have found my pleasures in my home, children, 

and Wife.* 

But now O Hari, I cannot bear the pain that 

accompanies them, 

Therefore, I plead with Thee, O Husband-of- 

Kamala [Krishna]. 


, *Homc, children^ and wife, is a technical term indadiag all 
Ac experiences of life. 
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Chorus ,—O Protector-of“the-lowIy, Brother-of-the- 
lowly! I come to Thee as a suppliant. 

2. I know of no way of salvation in this ocean of a 

worldly life. 

I have not entered into the assembly of the 
saints, nor rendered them service. 

I have fallen into the sewer of lusts and appe¬ 
tites. Hasten, good Lord to draw me out. 

Chorus .—O Protector-of-the-lowly, Brother-of-the-^ 
lowly! I come to Thee as a suppliant. 

3. Teach me the way in which my heart may become 

pure. 

Suggest to me teachings of the Vedas and 

Purans. 

Make me to render the nine forms of devotion, f 
Says Keshava Chaitanya, 'The honor will all 
belong to Thee, O Lord.*' 


Chorus .—O Protector-of-the-lowly, Brother-of-thc- 

lowly! I come to Thee as a suppliant. 

(See Kavyasangraha, No. 13, page 162, pada 403.) 


tThe nine are, listenJing, praising, repeating God's names^ 
worshipping His feet, gifts, glorifying God, service, love and 
the offering of oneself to God. 
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PRAYERS OF KESHAVA No. 2. 

Chorus .—^Thy form is hidden in my heart, 

I can think of no one but Thee. 

1. O Thou my Water-of-Life, Thou of dark com¬ 

plexion 

I am for ever thinking of Thee. 

Chorus .—Thy form is hidden in my heart, 

I can think of no one but Thee. 

2. In my contemplation, in my thoughts, in my 

imagination, 

Thou alone art there. 

In all created beings I see only Thee. 

Chorus .—Thy form is hidden in my heart, 

I can think of no one but Thee. 

3. Says Keshava, “My beloved Lord Krishna, 
Though I should lose my life for it, I shall never 

let go Thy feet.'’ 

Chorus .—Thy form is hidden in my heart, 

I can think of no one but Thee. 

(Kavyasangraha, No. 13, page 173, pada 434) 



KRTSIINADAS 


So many of the Maratha saints have assumed the 
name of Krishnadas [servant or Krishna], that it is not 
certain which one is the author of the prayer here translated. 
The Marathi scholar, the late V. K. Oka identifies him 
with the Krishnadas, whose interesting story is told by 
Mahipati, in the SOth chapter of his Bhaktalilamrita. The 
late Mr. Bhave, in his History of Marathi Literature, page 
228, note, questions the identification. Mahipati’s account 
is in brief as follows:— 

The saint Krishnadas of Vadgav had the misfortune 
to lose his wife. He joined the army and in one of its 
marches, came upon a village which had been pillaged by 
the enemy. The inhabitants of this village had fled. But 
the daughter of a barber had taken refuge in the house of 
a Brahman. Krishnadas saw her here, and wishing to 
marry again, the Brahman performed the marriage cere¬ 
mony, and Krishnadas brought back his new bride. After 
two years, she was recognized by an uncle, who had been 
searching for her. When Krishnadas's fellow Brahmans 
learned that his wife was a barber's daughter, they turn¬ 
ed him out of caste. Krishnadas, faithful to his wife, 
however, accepted his punishment, and even bought a 
razor and pair of scissors and served his Brahman ene¬ 
mies as a barber. Later on Jayaram, a would-be disciple, 
hunting for a guru, was directed in a dream to go to 
Krishnadas. He did so, and became his disciple, though 
opposed by the Brahmans for making "Krishnadas the 
barber,” his guru. Shri Shankaracharya was appealed to to 
punish Jayaram for making a barber his guru, when there 
were distinguished Brahmans to whom he might have 
gone. Shankaracharya at first angry with Jayaram, went 
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to Krishnadas, recognized him as a saint, gave jayaram 
pennission to continue with Krishnadas and received 
Krishnadas back again into the Brahman caste, 

A PRAYER OF KRISHNADAS 
Chorus ,—I come to Thee as a suppliant. Dear Shripad, 
I am sinking in this sea of worldly existence. 
Save me, save me. Prevent my shame. 

1. I have experienced happiness and pain through 

the doing of good deeds and evil deeds. 

* I have passed through many births, and to-day I 
am here in a human body. 

Chorus ,—I come to Thee as a suppliant. Dear Shripad^ 
I am sinking in this sea of worldly existence. 
Save me, save me. Prevent my shame. 

2. Like the moth that seeks the flame, so I have an 

intense love for this worldly life, 

I have abandoned Thy worship, and followed the 
behests of this worldly life. 

Chorus ,—I come to Thee as a suppliant. Dear Shripad, 
I am sinking in this sea of worldly existence. 
Save me, save me. Prevent my shame. 

3. I have been scorched by the std>marine fire of the 

forms of affliction, O God [Narahari], 
Have mercy O Lord, on Krishnadas, Thy lowly 

slave. 

Chorus.-^l come to Thee as a suppliant, Dear Shripad, 
[Krisbpa], I am sinking in this sea of worldly 
existence. Save me, save me. Prevent my 
shame. 

(Kavyasangraha, No. 24, page 17, pada 29). 



TRYAMBAK 


The frequent reverential way in which the poet 
Tryambak speaks of the saint and poet Eknath has sug¬ 
gested to Marathi scholars that he was a disciple of that 
great saint. But there have been not a few poets of that 
same name, so that to which of the Tryambaks these pada 
[verses of the p<ida metre] belong, has not yet been defin¬ 
itely settled. 

The prayer here translated may be found in the col¬ 
lection of his padas, printed in the Kavyasangraha No. 13,. 
page 67, pada 134. 


A PRAYER OF TRYAMBAK 

{Kavyasangraha 13, page 67, pada 134). 

Chorus .—O my God! Take not Thy compassion from 

me! 

On whose neck shall I fall, if not on Thine. 

1. Unjust, and a sinner 1 am, and yet I come to Thee 

as a suppliant. 

Give me now this one thing, the remembrance 

of Thy name. 

If Thy heart does not consent to this, death is 

better for me. 

For this worldly existence seems exceedingly 

bitter. 
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Chorus ,—O my God! Take not Thy compassion from 

me I 

On whose neck shall I fall, if not on Thine. 

2. I see no one here below so merciful, aside from 

Thee. 

Thou hast saved great, great sinners, and what 
am I but an ordinary sinner? 

But by the name of Saviour, Thou bringest glory 
to Thy reputation as a Saviour. 
^Iron is in need of the Touch-stone [parts]. 

Chorus ,—O my God! Take not Thy compassion from 

me! 

On whose neck shall I fall, if not on Thine. 

3. I have hunted through the Vedas and other 

Shastras, as well as the eighteen Purans, 

But I have found no means of salvation aside 

from Thy name. 

There are various means such as yoga and sacri¬ 
fice, but they are acquired only through great 
eflfort. 

To the four castes it is Thou who art lovable. 


Chorus .—O my God! Take not Thy compassion from 

me! 

On whose neck shall I fall, if not on Thine. 
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4. So long as I did not have Thy refuge, my mind 

was in g^eat distress. 

But now I have gained courage, for I have heard 
of Thy goodness, O Infinite Onel 
Confidence in Thee has settled deeply and with 
gi-eat power in my, Tryambak’s heart. 

So I join the palms of my hands in my pleading 

prayer. 

Chorus .—O my Grod! Take not Thy compassion from 

me! 

On whose neck shall I fall, if not on Thine. 



DEVADAS 


Very little is known of the author of the Vyankatesh 
Stotra. But all Marathi scholars agree that he was a Ram- 
dasi, Ramdas (born 1608, died 1681 A.D.), one of the 
most distinguished of the Maratha poet-saints, established 
many religious centres. He was a special worshipper of 
Ram, and at all these religious centres installed and dedi¬ 
cated in stone or metal an idol of Ram. Disciples of 
Ramdas were appointed as heads of these religious centres^ 
called Maths, centres of Ram worship, and centres for 
study and instruction. Many of these Maths continue to 
the present day. Those who have been connected with 
these Maths, and those who have been in other ways fol¬ 
lowers of Ramdas, have been known as Ramdosis, Such 
a one Devadas is believed to have l)een. 

Among these Ramdasis there have been many poets* 
and the amount of literature they have produced is enor¬ 
mous. Mr. ,S. S. Dev of Dhulia, who more than any one 
else has studied and collected manuscripts from many 
Maths, is the chief authority for all that is known of tiiis 
literature. The late Mr. V. L. Bhave, author of the 
History of Marathi Literature [Maharashtra Sarasvat] 
classes them as rather inferior poets, and lacking inde¬ 
pendence of thought. But an exception is made in the 
case of Devadas, whose Vyankatesh Stotra, and Santa- 
malika, are highly praised as attractive to ear and heart 

The dates of Devadas are unknown, but he is t^lieved 
to have lived during the latter part of the 17th century. 
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The Yale manuscript from which the following translation 
is made is from all external evidence at least 200 years old 
which would bring it to 1728. The Yale manuscript ap¬ 
pears to be older than other known manuscripts, and I 
think belongs to the close of the 17th century. Allowing 
a reasonable number of years between the composition of 
this Stotra, and the copying of this particular manuscript, 
it brings us to the latter part of the 17th century as one of 
those vague dates that mark the probable outer limit of 
Devadas’s life. Mr. Ajgavkar*s guess that he was still liv¬ 
ing in 1686 is, I think, a reasonable one. Mr. Bhave believes 
there was another poet by the same name and a Ramdasi 
also, but whose poetry differs very radically from that of 
Devadas of the Vyankatesh Stotra. There are no avail¬ 
able details of Devadas's life. One may infer, however, 
from his Stotra a humble-minded man, filled with kindly 
thoughts for his fellow men, anxious to be of use to others, 
and devotedly and lovingly attached to his conception of 
God. 

The histoiy of the Yale manuscript is as follows. It 
was purchased in India by Rev. E, Burgess, of the Ame¬ 
rican Marathi Mission, sometime before December 1854, 
which was the date of his leaving India. In time it fell 
into the hands of his grandson. Dr. Robert E. Hume, now 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary, who presented 
it to the library of Yale University, The manuscript is in 
excellent preservation, but lacking the first three lines. 
It is undoubtedly the oldest known manuscript of the 
Vyankatesh Stotra, and is without the interpolations of the 
printed copies. It consists of 100 verses, as declared in 
Verse 5. 
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VYANKATESH STOTRA 
The Prayer of Devadas 
Invocation 

Obeisance to Shri Ganesh. Obeisance to Shri 
Vyankatesh* 

1. Om, Obeisance to Thee Heramba [Ganesh]. 
Thou who art at the beginning of all deeds. Bringing to 
mind the beauty of Thy essential nature, I worship Thee 
with all tlie love of my heart. 

2. My obeisance to Thee, wbo ridest on the swan 
[Sarasvati]. Give me the boon of noble speech, Giver-of- 
pleasure, [Sarasvati] that I may be able to write with 
explanations a book, in which shall be a veritable mine of 
heart devotion. 

3. My obeisance to Thee, Supreme Guru, Thou, 
who art in the form of light, my Lord. Inspire me to 
write this book so that the hearers may feel a sense of 
joy. 


4. My obeisance to saints and all good men, Yogis, 
and Munis, to all my hearers, to all spiritually minded. 
To all these I make my sdshtang namaskdr [prostrate 
obeisance]. 


♦Vyankatesh, Lord of Mount Vyankat, is the name of Krishna, 
His temple and image stand on Mount Vyankat in the South 
Maratha country. 
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Devadas Pleads 

5. Listen now to this prayer of one hundred verses, 
a fire that will bum up the greatest sins. The Lord of 
Heaven, being pleased through this prayer, will fulfil your 
heart’s desires. 

6. So Victory, Victory, to Thee, Lord of Mount 
Vyankat, Ocean-of-Mercy, Perfect One, Supreme, 
Dazzling, Mystic Light, to Thee I plead, listen I pray. 

7. Thou hast tenderly cared for me like a mother. 
Like a father Thou hast protected me. From every dis¬ 
tress Thou hast delivered me, and given me the full joy 
of Thy love. 

8. If this is thought to be extraordinary, yet this 
whole world was created by Thee, and thus fatherhood 
and motherhood by Thy very character and nature appear 
in Thee. 

9. O Protector-of-the-lowly, because of the assump¬ 
tion of that name, Protector, Thou dost protect Thy 
bhaktas in their distresses. Because of this Thy promise 
to Thy bhaktas, Thou hast shown them Thy overwhelm¬ 
ing love. 

10. So do Thou listen to my pleading. O Compas¬ 
sionate-One, O Delight-of-Lakshmi. Thou didst put me 
under the laws that govern conception, and didst produce 
the most marvellous development (of my members). 

11. But because I failed to know Thee I have be¬ 
come distressed. So I have now tightly clasped Thy feet. 
O Compassionate-One, O God, Forgive my transgressions. 
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Devadas Confesses his Sins 

12. My heap of sins is so high as to pierce the very 
heavens, O Vishnu, O Merciful-One. Prove now the 
truth of this epithet of merciful. 

13. Does a mother hold resentful feelings towards 
her son, because of his thousand transgressions? So, 
merciful Gk)vinda, Thou art my Mother and Father. 

14. In the Udid grain how can one make a choice 
between the black and the white? How can the poisonous 
kuchala plant bring forth sweet fruit? 

15. How can the thorny bush be soft to the touch? 
O Merciful-One! How can you expect a luxurious creeper 
to spring out of a rock? 

16. From head to foot I am altogether unrighteous, 
but see, I have thrown myself on Thy lap. Now, therefore, 
it is the right thing for Thee to protect me in various 
ways. 

17. Every one gives honour even to the dog that 
belongs to the home of the great, so calling myself Thine 
if I look miserable, to whom will belong the disgrace? 

18. Lakshmi [Wealth] is ever at Thy feet, and if 
Thou givest me the begging bag for seeking alms, how 
will Thy reputation as Provider hold good, O Govinda? 

19. Kuber [God of wealth] is Thy treasurer, and 
now to make me wander from house to house (begging) 
does manliness accrue to Thee through this, O Krishna? 
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20. Infinite One, Thou wast ready to supply 
Draupadi* with garments, O God, and now from whence 
has come this niggardliness towards me, O Govinda ? 

21. Thou didst also make a false Draupadi,t and 
she provided at midnight the food demanded. She seated 
in a line the great rishds, and in a moment’s time satisfied 
their hunger. 

22. And now Thou makest me to go in all the ten 
directions, begging for food, O Lord-of-the-Earth. O 
Merciful-One, O God Supreme, how is it Thou dost not 
feel compassion for me? 

23. I beseech Thee in affectionate words, O Supreme- 
among-those-who-accept-one! And if perchance Thou dost 
accept me, then do not let go of me, who thus belongs 
to Thee. 

24. The Ocean accepted the submarine fire, and 
because of it suffered pain in its inner depths. Although 
this is for ever so, it has stored up the fire in its inner 
depths4 


♦Draupadi was won by the Kauravas in a gambling game. To 
humiliate her they ordered her clothes to be tom from her. But 
as fast as they were tom from her, Krishna supplied others sud 
thus preserved her modesty. 

tTo test Draupadi a great band of rishis came at midnight 
demanding food at once. In this moment of difficulty, Krishna 
created an illusory Draupadi, who cooked the food, and satisfied 
the hunger of the rishis. 

4The ocean is supposed to have in its depths a submarine fire 
which it is thought must give pain to the ocean. 
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25. The tortoise took on itself the whole weight of 
the earth, and has not ceased to bear that enormous bur¬ 
den. Thus it accepted this enormous globe on its back-f 

26. Shankar [Shiva] held the poison in his throat, 
whereby it became dark blue in oolour.J Still he did not 
reject it, O Gk)pal, O Govinda, 'Lovcr-oi-Thy-bhaktas \ 


Confession of Sins 

t 

27. I would recount in detail my transgressions, but 
words would grow weary in recounting them. I am sin¬ 
ful, fallen, and an evil doer. I am lower than the lowest. 

28. I am attached to sensual things, dull of mind, 
lazy, miserly, of evil habits, of a filthy mind. I am ever 
and always hating good men. 

29. I cannot speak with kindly words, I am exceed¬ 
ingly harsh in my relations with men. Amongst all low 
sinners I am the lowest. The praise, men give me in their 
words, is valueless. 

30. This body of mine is the lodging place of lust, 
anger, pride and envy. Lustful thoughts have made their 
fixed abode here. 

31. If pens were made of eighteen loads of forest 
(writing weeds), and the ocean were tilled with ink, and 

tThis earth is supposed to rest on the back of a great tortoise. 

tWhen the ocean was churned, a poison came out of it, that 
was about to destroy the world. At the request of the gods, 
Shiva consented to drink it, whereby his throat became daric- 
blue. Hence his name, Nilkanth, Blue-tMroated. The world 
was thus saved. 
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one were to attempt to write on the earth my shortcom¬ 
ings, they could not all be written, O Govinda. 

32. Such a sinner I am truly, but Thou art the 
saviour of the sinner, O Krishna. If therefore. Thou 
dost accept me, O Krishna, who will have the right to 
count my goodness or my faults ? 

33. If one of low estate should become the beloved 
of the King, who would speak of her as a slave? If iron 
touches the touch-stone [paris*], how can it retain its 
former iron state? 

34. In the village, it was the filthy streamlet, but 
when it united with the river Ganges, it became Ganges 
water. Crow droppings become Pimpalf trees, but who 
will say they are to be despised (because of that) ? 

35. I am a low born, and filthy, but I claim to be¬ 
long to Thee alone. When one has actually given away his 
daughter in marriage into some family, who would think 
of raising any question about it? 

36. Knowing a man to be a transgressor, why hast 
Thou accepted him? But after accepting him, it must 
not be that Thou, Almighty God, should disown him. 

37. Thy Name has immeasurable power. What are 
my sins before it? O Merciful One, Husband-of-Ruk- 
mini, let Thy heart ponder well over this. 


♦The Paris, touch-stone, is a pebble that by simple contact 
turns iron into gold. 

tThe Pimpal, Fious Religiosa, is a tree that is worshipped. 
Its seeds are carried and dropped by birds, and thus great 
Pimpal trees may have a very humble oorigin. 
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38. Thy Name is the Saviour of the fallen. Thy 
Name is the fire that destroys the filth of this Kali Yuga. 
Thy Name is salvation from this worldly existence. Thy 
Name is the destruction of aU distress. 

39. And now I have one request, O Husband-of- 
Kamala [Krishna], May my heart rest on Thy Name. It 
is this alone I repeatedly ask, O Supreme-Light, Vyanka- 
tesh, [Lord-of-Mount Vyankat]. 

The Names of God 

40. Thou art infinite, and Thy Names are infinite in 
number, and of these, I pick up easy ones with love, dull- 
minded, though I am. 

41. O Glorious Vyankatesh, Vasudev, Prad 3 rumna, 
Ananta, Keshava, Sankarshan, Shridhar, Madhava, Nara- 
yan, First-Cause. 

42. Padmanabha, Damodar, Mystic-light, Supreme- 
over-all, The Beginning-of-all, Himself Without Beginning, 
Provider-of-the-Universe, Saviour-of-the-World, Lx)rd-of- 
Janaki. 

43. Krishna, Vishnu, Hrishikesha, Aniruddha, Puru- 
shottama, Lord-of-all, Narasinha, Vaman, Bhargavesha, 
Buddha, Kalanki, Universal-soul-in-visible-form, all these 
are Thy manifestations. 

44. Protector-of-the-helpless, The First-personal¬ 
being, The Perfect-Brahma, Eternal, Faultless, Supreme- 
Lord-of-all-good-things, Life-of-all-good-men, Happiness- 
in-visible-form. 

45. Untouched-by-the-^wn(M, Knower-of-thc-^«nai, 

Absorbed-in-the Intelligence-of-the Atma-in-visible- form, 
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Pure-goodness, All-wise, Knower-of-the-^«nay, Grod- 
Supreme. 

46. Glorious-Treasure-house, One-who-bears-thc- 
Shrivatsa mark (on His breast), Creator and Destroyer-of- 
every-fear. Thou who held the mountain (on the tip of 
Thy finger), Destroyer-of-the-wicked-Daityas, Noble-one, 
Supreme-over-all-gods, Thou-one-alone. 

47. Omniscient, Unchangeable, Mine-of-Right-Think- 
ing, Diamond-Mine, Destroyer-of-the-Dait 3 ^as, Madhu- 
and-Mura, Restrainer-of-the-Daityas, Terrible-in-form. 

48. Holder-of-conchshell, disk, and club, Whosc- 
conveyance-is-the-Eagle, Doer-o f-kindness-to-Thy-fc/io^^a^, 
Giver-of-happiness-to-the-^gro/>i.y, Giver-of-joy-through-eter- 
nal-Nature. 

49. Holder-of-the-string-for-the-puppet’s-many-antics, 
Pervader-of-the-universe, Supreme-over-the-earth, Ocean • 
of-mercy, Home-of-Compassion, Object-of-the-Munis’s- 
Contemplation, First-to-assume-Form. 

50. Recliner-on-the-Serpcnt, Universal-King, Dweller- 
in-Heaven, Beyond-all-Comparison, Advocate-of-Thy- 
bhaktas, Home-of-Goodness, Oh come at once to my help."^ 

♦This long list of names, with which Devadas addresses 
God, is taken, some from the Purans, and are allusions to Puranic 
stories, some from the current philosophic and Theological con¬ 
ceptions of God and the universe, and still others that emphasize 
the moral character of God and his relation to men, good and 
bad. It is to be noted that the specific names all belong to Vishnu 
or His avatars, none are the special names of Shiva, showing 
that Devadas belonged to the Vishnu cult. The absence of the 
name of Pandurang, and all allusions to Pandharpur, so dear to 
the generality of Maratha saints, is to be especially noted. It 
is also to be noted that these many names are not the names of 
independent gods, but descriptive of the One God, and His mani¬ 
festations and avatars, as conceived of in Hindu Theology. (See 
remarks in the Preface). 
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God Reveals Himself to Devadas 

51. Praying in this manner, I, Devadas, brought the 
Lord-of-Mount Vyankat before my mind, and as I was 
thinking of Him, the Lord revealed Himself to my sight. 
And the joy this gave me had no limit. 

52. The image (of Vyankatesh) manifested itself in 
my heart. It is of an exceedingly wonderful nature. 
Shripati of his own accord enables me to describe it by 
means of speech. 

53. His form was exceedingly beautiful. Let listen¬ 
ers harken to the description with reverence. The body 
was dark in colour. Delicately shaped, His lotus feet were 
saffron. 

54. His fingers were shapely and straight. And his 
nails were like a crescent of the moon. His ankles were 
of a most unusual blue, like royal blue. 

55. On his feet were anklets and a string of little 
tinkling bells. On the upper part of His body He wore 
such ornaments as the vdnki, and the gujari. The calves 
of his legs were straight and shapely, like the trunk of 
the Banana tree. 

56. Around his knees, thighs, calves and waist, were 
innumerable little bell-shaped ornaments. Underneath was 
the place of the universe's origin, but covered over by his 
brilliant yellow garment. 

57. Above his waist, at his navel, where Brahmadeva 
came to being, his abdomen, had three deep wrinkles, 
which hold in them the whole of the three worlds. 
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58. On his breast the padak ornament was so bril¬ 
liant that when the moon saw it, she had to hang her head. 
The vaijayanti ornament gave out flashes of light like 
lightning. 

59. Over his heart was his glorious breast-mark 
[Shrivatsa] which the Glorious God was proud to hold. 
Above it was his neck, which the munis view (with ado¬ 
ration). 

60. Both arms were straight, and his nails were 
more brilliant than the moon. Both his lotus hands were 
beautiful in appearance, like red lotus flowers. 

61. On his wrist was the kankan ornament, shining 
brilliantly, and his upper arm glittered with arm orna¬ 
ments. Around his neck were strings of jewels, shining 
like rising suns. 

62. Above his neck was his lotus face. His chin 
was of an infinitely beautiful dark blue. His moon face 
was exceedingly clear cut. This lover of his bhaktaSf 
Govinda. 


63. Between his two lips his rows of teeth appeared. 
His tongue was like a flame of beauty. Lakshmi knew 
well the joy of draining the nectar from his lips. 

64. His nose was straight and beautiful, giving joy 
to his breath. His cheeks gave out an extraordinary 
light, both cheeks were most brilliant. 
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65. At the point where all the light of the three 
worlds was concentrated into one spot, and where excellence 
reached its highest peak, there, enclosed by his two eyelids, 
were the eyes of Shri Hari. 

66. His arched eyebrows were of the beautiful bluish 
tinge, and the shape of his two ears was extraordinarily 
lovely, the ornaments of which sent out rays of light in 
all directions, producing a marvellously pure joy. 

• 

67. His forehead was broad and shapely, and on it 
the tilak of kasturi paste looked most beautiful. His hair 
was curly to an imusual degree, giving loveliness to his 
head. 

68. On his head was a crown with a crest, and on 
all sides of it were hanging masses of tassels of golden 
threads, and bunches of peacock feathers. Such was the 
Supreme God’s appearance. 

69. Thus Thou, O God-of-gods, Vasudev, who art 
in truth nirguna* in answer to my devotion, hast taken 
this saguna form. 


♦The one substance of which this universe is believed to con¬ 
sist, is spoken of in various terms as, Brahma, Nirguna. Its 
nature cannot be conceived by the human mind, hence of course 
cannot be defined, or described in human language. Hence it 
is called nirgun, that is, without attributes. It, however, does ap¬ 
pear in the form of First Cause, that is, wiUi attributes, sagun, 
and is God, a Personal Being, the cause of all existing forms of 
the universe. Yet God is spoken of also as nirgun, without attri¬ 
butes, because His infinity is beyond human intelligende, and 
hence beyond human words. When God manifests Himself in an 
avatar. He is sagun. An idol is an image of the sagun avatar* 
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Devadas performs the Puja Rites 

70. Now I am going to worship Thee, O Life-of- 
the-world, Krishna. I offer to Thee my uncouth heart’s 
devotion. 

71. I now bathe Thee with the five nectars,f and 
pour over Thee pure nectar. I will now anoint Thee 
with oil, accompanied with the Vedic mantras. 

72. Out of love I put on Thee garments, and the 
sacred thread. I offer to Thee this tilak, and these many 
flowers. 

73. I also offer this incense, lights, offerings, fruit, 
the pan-supari, all pure gifts. So also garments, ornaments, 
the four-colored precious stones, rubies and the like. 

74. O Govinda, Lover of Thy bhaktas, accept this 
worship, O Supreme Joy. Having thus worshipped His 
lotus feet, I now begin the circumambulation. 

75. Thus O God, having made use of the sixteen 
rites of worship, and according to prescribed rules wor¬ 
shipped Thee in my heart, I now begin my many requests, 
in which I plead for the favor of Thy blessing. 

Devadas's Requests 

76. Victory, Victory to Thee; Indescribable even-by- 
the-Vedas, and Shastras. Victory, Victory to Thee; the 
Nirgun Brahma. Victory, Victory to Thee-who-dwellest- 
in-the-heart, O Ram. Victory, Victory to Thee Saviour- 
of-the-World. 

tThe five nectars, used in bathing an idol arc milk, curds, clari¬ 
fied butter, honey and sugar. 
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77. Victory, Victory to Thee, the Lotus-eyed. Vict¬ 
ory, Victory to Thee, Husband-of-Kamala, Victory, 
to the Perfect-Lord-of-AIl. Essentially invisible but be¬ 
coming visible as happiness personified. 

78. Victory, Victory to Thee, Protector of Thy 
bhaktas. Victory, Victory to Thee, Lord-of-Heaven. 
Victory, Victory to Thee, who carest-for-the-world. Thou 

art the one close friend to Thy bhaktas. 

« 

79. Victory, Victory to Thee, without a limit, and 
un-understandable. Victory, Victory to Thee, who art not 
Non-entity, yet art Attributeless. Victory, Victory to 
Thee Captivator-of-the-Heart. Listen to my pleadings. 

80. Give me such blessings as will lead to the good 
of others. This is truly my special request, which I again 
and again plead before Thee. 

81. May he who reads this book, have no sorrows 
in this earthly life. By the mere reading of it may the 
inhabitants of the world become victorious over the ani¬ 
mate and the inanimate. 

82. May one seeking a bride find one and be married. 
May he who seeks for wealth gain it. May he who de¬ 
sires a son have his heart’s desire gratified, by the gift of 
a son. 


83. And the son be victorious and a pundit. May 
he live a hundred years, surrounded with good fortune, 
and may his heart be for ever intensely engrossed in the 
service of his father. 
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84. Give to Thy bhaktas sons that are generous and 
wise in all things. Remove at once, O Govinda, the pains 
of those on beds of sickness. 

85. May such sufferings from Tuberculosis, Epilep¬ 
sy, Leprosy,* and the like leave the sufferers at the mere 
reading of this book. May the Yogi obtain imion with 
God at the mere reading of this book. 

86. May the poor become fortunate ones. May the 
enemy be overcome. May the whole assembly become 
submissive at the mere reading of this book. 

87. May the student become successful in gaining 
knowledge. In the battle may the weapons of war not 
injure those (who read the book). By the reading of this 
book may men gain an honoured place in this world, and 
be acclaimed as noble and good. 

88. At their death may they acquire final salvation. 
To this my prayer give Thy attention, I pray Thee. These 
are the blessings and gifts I ask of Thee. O Storehouse- 
of-mercy, Govinda. 


God Assures an Answer to this Prayer 

89. The Ijord-of-Mount Vyankat was pleased, and 
gave to Devadas the blessings he asked for; “Know sure¬ 
ly that my promise will certainly accompany every letter 
of this book. 


♦The Yale manuscript does not contain the word Leprosy, but 
all other known manuscripts retain the word. 
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90. He who puts trust in this book, and will read it 
day and night, I, Lord-of-the-earth, will not forget him a 
single moment. 

91. To him who reads this book with some particu¬ 
lar wish, I will reveal the extent to which it should be 
repeatedly read. As a means for obtaining every desire 
it should be read for six weeks. 

92. He who wishes for a son should read it for three 
months. He who desires wealth should read it for twenty- 
one days. He who desires a bride should read it for six 
months with reverence. 

93. In reference to the diseases of Tuberculosis, 
Epilepsy, [Leprosy] and the like, he will be cured, and ac¬ 
complishments gained by the mere reading of the book 
for forty-two days complete. 

94. This statement of mine is the truth.” So said 
the glorious God. He whose heart does not believe it to 
be true will be damned in Hell. 

95. He who believeth in the reading of this book 
will receive mercy from Chakrapani [Krishna]. I give 
the promise to fulfil it. Experience will prove it true. 

Examples of Fulfilled Promises 

96. Shri Qiaitanya's extraordinary compassion 
pleased the Lord of Heaven [Vaikuntha] and He gave in 
return an extraordinary boon of happiness to all creatures. 
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97. Govinda is the writer of this book, do not doubt 
this. May everyone have the same experience of supreme 
joy as does Devadas. 

98. The Lord-of-Kailas [Shiva] gave to Parvati a 
mantra which produced such perfect happiness, and such 
joy of love, as even Brahmadeva and the other gods could 
not understand its limits. Even the chief gods marvelled 
at it. 

99. Vanamali [Krishna], whom the three worlds for 
ever worship, whom Yogis and Shiva contemplate, and 
who stands on the mountain formed of the hooded serpent, 
will manifest Himself. 


Devadas to His Readers 

100. Devadas pleads with his wise hearers, that they 
read this prayer of one hundred verses. If they do it, it 
will take them without further effort to the home of Final- 
Salvation. 


Thus ends Shri Vyankatesh Stotra. 



MOROPANT 


The interesting Hill fort of Panhala, near the city of 
Kolhapur, was the birthplace of Moroparit. He \vas born 
in 1729. His father Ramchancira, and mother Lakshmi, 
moved to Baramati, sixty miles east of Poona, where the 
father had found employment as Secretary to a Government 
otficial. While Moropant was physically a weak lad, his 
mind was keen and fond of study. He mastered Sanskrit, 
and became familiar with the ]\fahabharat, the Ramayana, 
and the Puranic books. His poetic genius soon showed 
itself. Like his father lie became employed in secretarial 
duties, but found time to study, and compose those ex¬ 
tensive works that have made him considered as the great¬ 
est of the Maratha poets. 

Moropanfs .mind was from early years religiously 
inclined, and much of his poetic work was in translating 
Ihe Mahabharat, and other Sanskrit works into Marathi. 
He has, however, many independent poems; such as the 
Kekavali, which breathes the spirit of a man seeking close 
union with God. He was evidently conscious of his own 
faults, as implied in his prayers of confession and pleas 
for spiritual helfj. He speaks of himself as a man of 
violent temper, perhaps caused by his physical weakness, 
but even in that confession he betrays his other side of 
kindly thought. For example, in his Vishnupada Vakili 
he mentions his wife Rama by name, and his kindly 
thought of her. 

Though I am weak and poor and have a violent temper 

My wife, Rama, is very, very good. 
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Give her the future life of bliss, O God! 

It is she who first suggested this pilgrimage of ours. 

Moropant was a saint in spirit, but he was not one 
who withdrew from the activities of life. He was very 
fond of giving kirtans, and these services of song were 
attended by crowds of listeners. 

His style of composition has received both praise and 
blame. His intimate knowledge of Sanskrit enabled him to 
make free use of Sanskrit words and compound words, 
rendering his poetry very difficult for those unfamiliar 
with Sanskrit. His love of rhyming he carried to excess. 
Not content with the rhyming of last syllables or words 
he makes whole half lines to rhyme. Thus though Moro¬ 
pant does not appeal to the heart, as do Tukaram and 
others, he nevertheless has the name of being the greatest 
ix)et of Maharashtra. 

His name Mor, meaning a peacock, he frequently 
uses in his love of puns and play on words. 

Moropant died in 1794, but his works will ever 
remain the pride of Maharashtra, and he will never be 
forgotten. 


A PRAYER BY MOROPANT 
{Kavyasangralia No, 29, Page 191) 

1. O Shri Ram, O Thou with-the-complexion-of-a- 
dark-cloud, O Home-of-Joy, O noble Ram. May the moon¬ 
light from the crescent on Thy toe-nails, drive away my 
darkness. 
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2. For this, O Lord, I am continually repeating Thy 
name, O Compassionate One, I beseech Thee to so act, that 
1, Thy lowly servant, may be delivered from the tliree 
forms of affliction. 

3. O God, put me to Thy service, I who am fitted to 
be Thy servant. May Thy hand be an umbrella over my 
burning head. 

4. O Ram, Thou art the prompt i^rotector of those 
who conie to Thee as sui>pliants. And this being so, how 
is it that this lowly one should have any fear? 

5. In crossing the river of Maya, O Ram, Thy feet 
are the linked pumpkin float. These feet have been great* 
ly loved as friends by the hearts of Sadlins. 

6. The life of fish is water. So Thou art the only 
life of the lowly. Now I, O Lord, am suffering from the 
triple afflictions. Thou art the chief strength of those 
whose efforts fail. 

7. O Thou, who wclcomest suppliants, I, a sinner, 
have come as a suppliant. O Brother to the lowly, Thou 
wilt not betray Thy suppliants. 

8. The whole universe trusts in Thee that Thou dost 
protect the lowly. In whatever distres>s, if any one cries 
out, “Come to my help,” Thou dost not neglect him. 

9. If Thy might shall care for me at this time, then 
Thou hast preserved all (Thy reputation), but if not, then 
it is because Thy victorious power has withered away. 

10. If even a cow were sinking in a mud hole, a 
king would save her. If therefore. Thy feet do not save 
me, a lowly one, what is their worth? 
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THE KEKAVAIJ Ol^' MOROPANl' 

The Peacock Cry oj Moropant'^ 

Invocation 

1. O Thou whose feet are the refuge of Thy saints! 
O Thou who art the place in which the heart of Shiva de¬ 
lights! O Thou whose heart is subjugated by Thy 
servants! O Thou destroyer of the filth of this Kail 
Yiiga [Dark Age] ! O Thou who dost grant desires! O 
Thou who art the good teacher and example to all gener¬ 
ous men! O Thou who stillest the pride of the innumer¬ 
able wicked! O Thou who boldest the club, the disk, the 
conch shell, the sword and the lotus If T ever bow to 
Thee. 


'I'lIOU HAST SAVKL) OTHERS 

2. The dust of Thy lotus feet form the authority for 
all purifiers of sin.:i: Thou hast saved many, whose sins 
were mountain high. O Thou lover of Radha! Ajamil, 
Aghasur, Vrajavadhu, Baki, and Pingala§ were among 
those to whom Tliou gavest the path of salvation. When 
straw touches a live coal, there is nothing left of the straw. 


♦Moropant pla>.s on his name- Mor means a peacock, and 
the cry of a peacock is called Keka. hence his cr\ to f'.od he cal)*' 
a series of peacock cries, Keka-avali. 

tThc mention of these five weapons indicates that Moropant 
is addressing Vishnu. 

JMany purifiers from sin are recognized, such as sacred 
rivers, places, and the like, but their authority for this comes 
from God. 

§Wicked Ajamik when dying, called out to his sun Narayan. 
This brought the angels of Vishnu to take him to heaven, as 
Narayan is one of Vishnu’s names. 

Aghasur, Vrajavadhu and Baki, were monsters killed by 
Krishna, but saved in that very act. 

Pingala, a prostitute, who repented and ever after lived a 
godly life. 
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3. By the dust of Thy feet many great sinners have 
been saved. It is not untrue, therefore, what the wise and 
the good have told men. If I alone do not consider these 
tellers and hearers as an authority, it would be justly 
mean of me. 

Why am I not saved? 

4. How is it then that I have remained unsaved? 

Am I not a sinner also? (As well as they)? 

,Or has Thy compassion ended? This cannot be 
true of the Ruler of the Universe. 

How is it that I should escape Thy attention? 

The all-seeing sun is Thine eye. 

Shall I say Thou art angiy with me? The Wish- 
cow does not give poison* 

3. In order to protect the cowherds Thou didst hold 
the Govardhan Mountain on the tip of Thy 
nails.f 

That was an easy thing to do (Thou mayest say), 
but Thou didst bear on Thy back the mountain 
called Mandara.i 

’•‘The Wish-cow (Kamadhenu) grants the desires of any one 
\vho possesses her. Figuratively her milk is the granting of those 
desires. And whatever feelings the Wish-cow may possess, though 
she be angry, she must give milk and not poison- So, whatever 
God's feelings may be toward the sinner, He cannot do otherwise 
than grant what would be for his good. 

tThe god Indra, being very angry with Krishna, sent a violent 
rain for seven days and nights. Krishna, to protect his cowherd 
friends, plucked up Mount Govardhan and holding it on the tip 
of his nail, shielded his friends and their cows from th^ over¬ 
whelming violence of the rainstorm [Puranic story]. 

tif the above act was an easy thing to do. a more difficult task 
is cited by the poet. When the sea was being churned the churn¬ 
ing rope was the serpent Vasuki, with Mount Mandar as the 
churning block. As the mountain w^as sinking Vishnu assumed 
the form of a tortoise and bore the weight of the moimtain on 
his back [Puranic story]- 
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Assuming the bodily form of a boar, Thou didst 
lift the earth by the tip of Thy tusks§ 

How is it that 1 should be so difficult a sinner to 
save. Then why dost Thou not save me? 

Examples of Salvation and Help 

6. O Thou, who art accustomed to protect Those 

who bow to Thee, Thou art indeed the con^ 
Sliming flame in the forest of distress. 

When those who worship Thy feet are in trouble, 
Thou art exceeding swift in running to their aid. 
Tell me, pray, who was it who openly showed His 
mercy to that elephant [Gajendra] P**' 

And who was it who delivered that pious woman 
[Draupadilf from her distress? Who was it 
who helped Arjun on the battle-field? 

7. Although Rama was Thy wife, Thou didst not 

consider her as worthy of Thy love-token as 
Thou didst Thy servant [Arjun], 

I'or though Lord of all, as a humble menial, Thou 
didst honour Thy servant f Arjun] 


§ Vishnu fought for a thousand years in the form of a boar 
with a daitya named Hiranyaksha. Killing him finally, Vishnu 
lifted the earth with the tip of his tusks from the bottom of the 
sea, where the daitya had simk it [Puranic story]. 

♦The elephant Gajendra, being such through a curse, when 
seized by a crocodile, cried for help, and God rushed to his 
rescue [Puranic story]. 

tDraupadi was won by the Kauravas in a gambling game. To 
show her their disrespect, they proceeded to strip her of her 
clothes. In this her distress, she cried for help. Krishna came 
to her aid and with every dress torn from her another took its 
place. 

Jin the battle of the Kauravas and Pandavas, Krishna became 
Arjun’s charioteer, and thus as a menial He honoured Arjun, 
and helped him to be victorious. 
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Thou who seldom (with fragrant paste) drew on 
Thy loved one’s breast the form of leaves, 

Yet condescended to (act as servant) and removed 
innumerable leaf-plates at the Royal sacrifice.*** 

8. Thou dost not come to my help. Must T, there¬ 

fore, speak of Thee as indifferent towards me? 
This my false accusation is not good. It is like 
the accusation made against Thee by Satrajit.f 
Thou hast satisfied an innumerable multitude, Can 
it be that Thou leavest me alone hungry? 

Yes, One can be overlooked. So the host, when 
he discovers it, says *^Serve him food”, but in 
his heart he feels ashamed of having neglected 
him. 

Moropant Trusts God 

9. “O Thou lover of the humble,” Those who speak 

of Thee thus, (as overlooking) Thou dost come 
to their aid. 

Therefore it is that I fix my mind for ever on Thy 

feet alone. 


*The Pandavas, after receiving the kingdom, celebrated the 
event by a sacrificial feast. At this feast Krishna washed the feet 
of the Brahmans, and removed the leaf-plates on which they had 
eaten, thus indicating both his humility and his love. 

fSatrajit, troubled over the loss of a jewel, which his brother 
had taken with him into the forest, and had been here killed by 
a lion, suspected Krishna of having killed his brother for the sake 
of the jewel. To refute this false accusation, Krishna went into 
the forest and killed the monster who now possessed it and re¬ 
stored it. to Satrajit. 
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‘‘I will indeed have mercy. I will drive away 
his pain. This poor man is suffering the 
three-fold afflictions", 

May this be the thought held in Thy mind. For 
this T fully trust Thee. 

10. When the river Ganges, daughter of Thy feet, 

looked at me. 

She cried, “T declare! T have never even heanl 

of such sins as his." 

And with this she closed her ears with her hands, 
and would not so much as open her eyes to 
look at me, being afraid of me. 

So T will not urge her (to save me) even though 
T am gaining my purpose. 

11. Although by continual bowings at the feet of 

other gods, T have covered my forehead with 
scars, 

I find no saviour for myself, aside from Thy lotus 

feet. 

After saving Thy humble worshippers, Thou dost 
cry out, ‘T am sinking under a heavy debt".! 
Thou being thus, shame on the life of the man 
who does not worship Thee! 

Moroi’ant Impatient for more IIfxp. 

12. Thou sayest 'T have already given him keenly 

acting senses. I have given him birth as a 
human being in a distinguished family. 


iMaratha poets represont God as feeling in debt to those who 
consecrate themselves to Him. He feels bound to bless them, and 
is, therefore, their debtor. 
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I have also given him the noble Brahmanhood, a 
rank very difficult to attain in this world. 

I have given him delight in listening to and telling 
of my victorious deeds. Still he [Moropant] 
cries, ‘Give me a boon more'. 

Amongst all who ask of me he is the one never 
satisfied. 

13. But Thou, who art a giver, a lover, with all- 
’ wealth in Thy hands Thou wilt not call me that 

[i.e., “never satisfied"], 

I have said this, because it came into my mind. 

So joining palm to palm (I beg Thy pardon). 
It is true Thou hast given me much and well, but 
I still feel a lack in Thy compassion [i.e., I 
need Thy manifestation]. 

The good wife, though adorned with jewels, pines 
away so long as she does not have her husband's 
presence. 

14. (I know) Thou wilt show abundant compassion, 

so let us call it already given and accepted. 

But Hari, for once at least hasten, and show me 

Thy feet.' 

If it is in Thy mind not to grant me this one 
favor, then stop all others. 

Give them to those who highly value them. Why 
give them to me, who am “never satisfied" ? 

15. “He gave, and then took it back." May no such 

slanderous words about Thee spread among 
men. 

Oh, When indeed shall I see Thy beautiful, pure 

feet! 
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(If Thou dost not care to grant me this favor 
Thyself) turn the giving of it over to Thine 
own dear ones. 

Let them satisfy me as best they can. But why 
art Thou ashamed to do this? 

Moropant asks pardon for Seeming Impudent 

16. But alas! How thoroughly impudent I am, in 

saying to my Lord, “Why art Thou ashamed?” 
But I pray Thee, Do not let it trouble Thee, as it 
does me. Thy simple bhakta. 

I acknowledge my transgression is great. Punish 

me, therefore. 

For, Thou boldest in Thine hand tlie sign of 
authority to restrain those who fall away from 
righteous living. 

17. (I confess) I am for ever heaping up hundreds of 

thousands of such sins. 

And 1 also openly acknowledge them. Nor am 
T ashamed to do so, T, shameless one. 

But He who carries within Himself (within His 
stomach)’^ million of worlds. 

Has He no room there for me?t If there were 
no room why did He find a place for the forest 
fire 

♦As God fills all space, Maratha poets in figurative language 
-peak of the worlds as in God's stomach. 

tin Marathi, potant ghalanc. literally “put in the stomach" is 
equivalent to the request “forgive me”. The poet's play on words, 
and use of figures is easily understandable in the Marathi, but 
difficult to express in English. 

JA Puranic story tells of how Krishna swallowed a forest fire 
to save his friends from destruction. 
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18. Thy stomach has digested many transgressions 
of those who have humbled themselves before 
Thee, but 

It has rejected mine. This must be my fault. 
Then give me as food to the keenly hungry forest 

fire within thee,§ 

The rivers of Thy good compassion quench the 
thirst of those seeking Thy refuge.lf 

Am I TOO SiNFT’L TO Save? 

10. That which could not be done by anyone else, Thy 
feet accomplished it as an easy sport, 

Such as is shown in the waters surrounding the 

lotus-three-worlds. 

Then why has my salvation seemed to Thee so 

very difficult? 

Mortals even seek to dispel the sorrows of those 
whom they call their own. They do not let 
their service be unrecompensed. 

20. If Thou, Cloud-of-mercy, shall shower Thy com¬ 
passion, then Thy C/ta^cf/v’-servants* 

Will lack nothing. For why shoukJst Thou, O 
God, neglect those trusting in Thee? 


§The digestive process is considered as due to the fire in the 
siomach. 

HA rive»r flows for all, for the good and for the bad, hence 
kt me drink of Thy river of mercy. 

♦Chatak is the legendary bird that lives on rain* It is ever 
looking to the clouds to supply its wants. The Maratha poets 
use it frequently as a figure of those who are looking to God for 
help. 
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The moment Thou observest Thine own in dis¬ 
tress who have no other refuge but Thee, 

Thine own heart, O Ocean-of-Mercy, melts with 

abundant pity 

21. Kala cruelly treated the good and pure-minded 

Nala, 

But 1 am an unholy man. I am like a locust in 

the forest fire. 

Just as crowb sit on the heads of the cattle in the 
jungle to peck at their wounds, 

So Lust and the other enemies of the soul are 
pecking at my heart. Would any one deny 
that the serpent was the Kalaf of the frog (it 
was swallowing)? 

22. O Boatman, by Thy strength, I can cross the wide 

river of this worldly existence. 

And then for the fare do Thou Thyself sell me, 
a most lowly one, as a slave. 

1 am well acquainted with the manner of living in 
homes [arshrains] of the saints. 

Have mercy on me therefore, and recognize my 
qualification to be a slave. T am a servant and 
have always had the habit of service.* 


tKala, primarily Time, has a further meaning of the effects 
of Time, as Death, or as Yama, the judge of the dead. Any des¬ 
tructive force is therefore, the Kala of that which it destroys, as 
in the illustration above, where the ’^erpent swallowing the frog 
is the Kala of the frog. 

♦Association with the saints is considered one of the most 
successful ways of .acquiring deliverance from sin. In asking to 
be sold as a slave to a saint, he suggests to God a way in which 
He can indirectly bring about his salvation. 
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God impartial in His Gipfs 

23. W hat is there lacking in Thy house, of money or 

servants ? 

A king with gold and jewels sees no gain in 
acquiring a mere piece of iron, 

Still, although rich, he adds many sorts of objects 

to his collection. 

lie does not say this has value, this other lacks 
value, but cares for all alike with great respect.f 

24. JJul am 1 such an everlasting born-beggar, as I 

look to be? 

O Lord, Jx‘t the gracious favor of Thy feet be 

upon me. 

Just for a moment let them be withdrawn from 
the plump breast of Indira. 

Let them be i>laced on my head. And so lei me 
possess a good natured friend like Gangadhar 
I Shiva].$ 

Acknowledges Inauility to Pkaisi: Corkecti.v 

25. [God speaking] ‘'He does not know how to sing 
God's praise, yet to me, who has a great desire 
for praise, 

This poor and dumb fellow is very longingly call¬ 
ing out." 

flu thus likening himself to a mere piece of iron in a rich 
man's collection of miscellaneous objects Moropant depicts his 
humble estimation of himself. 

tXhe Ganges river is said to start from Vishnu’s feet. Hence 
she is called Vishnupadi. Shiva received the water of the Ganges 
on his head, i.c., Vishnu’s feet. If therefore, Thy feet, Moropant 
says, are in me I shall be like Shivay namely^ very disreputable in 
appearance it may be, but like him very powerful. 
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[Moropant speaking] Say so in Thy mind, but 
how can a child at first speak correctly? 
Slowdy, slowly make me a wise child, one whom 
Thine own self has led into the good path. 

26. This is a common thing among men. The words 

which the child utters, 

The father, infatuated, drinks them in, and makes 
their sweetness praised by others. 

Yet if the child does not like what the father 
says to it, it usually calls it bitter. 

But O Occan-of-mercy! Why should 1 speak to 
Thee of the ways of men? 

27. “Thy greatness is unsearchable, 'fhy goodness is 

abundant,” is what lirahmadeva even, 

Who knew well the Vedas, was always saying, 
“How can my mind adequately praise Him.’' 
Still men, as best they could, have sung Thy praises, 
and in doing so have become good of heart. 
When will there be born poets equal to Thee, to 
adequately sing Thy praise?’*' 

28. Thou lovest the praise of Thyself, and Thou 

satisfiest with Thy blessing those who do praise 

Thee. 

And even to those who merely bow down to Thee 
Thou grantest all 'Fhy riches (of salvation). 


♦Because the human mind cannot comprehend the infinite 
natute of God, is no reason, the poet says, why men should not 
do their Lest in singling His praises, for in doing so their own 
minds become like Him whom they seek to praise. But the poet 
sighs for the time when some poet might be born, who might 
adequately praise the greatness of God, though he would have to 
be the equal of God to know His greatness. 
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Those who beg of Thee have learned to know that 
this is Thy character. 

And so we praise Thee as best we can. Then 
why should this man [Moropant] alone fail to 
receive the fruit of his begging? 

29. Thou art supremely good. Thou art all powerful, 

and withal a Giver. 

And I of the humblest rank, have come to Thee 
to-day as a suppliant. 

Again, therefore, I repeat my request, So listen 

well. 

How much must 1 praise Thee in Thy presence, 
O, Thou, King-of-all-mankind! 

Good Mkn Shun the Praise oe Men 

30. There are many great and good men who close 

their ears (to praise). Ts this because their 
ears burn? 

Thou mayest ask who they arc. They are those 
who roll in the dust of Thy feet. [Thy saints]. 
However, it is well Thou canst endure praise. If 
Shiva had not drunk the poison* what would 
have happened? O Thou beneficent One. 
Ocean-of-Mercy. 


'•'When the ocean was churned one of the products was a 
poison that threatened the destruction of the world. To save the 
world Shiva swallowed this poison. This self-sacrifice of himself 
whereby his throat turned blue by the virulence of the poison, is 
constantly used by the ^laratha poets as a noble example. 
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31. Though men think praise is sweet; it is rank 
poison. It intoxicates those who imbibe itf 

It soils the mouth of good men. It puts to shame| 
the poison (that Shiva drank). 

Therefore, Thou art superior to Shiva, O Lord- 
Supreme, for Thou art drinking this poison all 
the time. 

Yet to those who offer this poison to Thee, Thou 
in exchange dost give the nectar of salvation. 


Praisk of God Pkrsonifikd as Port's DAUiiUTKR 

32. O llusband-of-Praise,’*' daughter of the mind of 
the great poets, a mind (as great as) the Ocean- 
of-milk! 

The Good will not accept Praise in marriage, 
They will not add to themselves this sin. 

1 f she, however, herself falls on the neck of aii} 
one, under the delusion of seeing in him, her 
husband, because of liis noble qualities, 
rhey will point her to Thee. She then will wor- 
shi]) Thee, O God, with deep reverence.f 


tGood men arc not supposed to care for being praised, and 
find it hard to endure it. Yet God accepts praise for the good of 
those who praise Him. 

fMeaning that praise is a more deadly poison than that 
which Shiva drank. 

♦Praise, is here personified, as daughter of the poet's mind, 
and as a bride belonging only to God, therefore, a si*n for any one 
else to take her. 

tPraisc, daughter of the poet's mind, when she sees God's 
attributes in some human being, may fall on his neck, as if she 
was rightly his bride, but after being rightly directed, reserves her 
loving acts for God, her rightful Lord. 
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33. Therefore, I offer to Thee my daughter, my 

Poetry. 

Beautiful she may not be. So also she may lack 
in noble qualities, O Thou-dres$ed-in-Thy- 
yellow-garb [God]. 

Still she will not accept another, O Hari. So 
make her Thy handmaid. 

And free the Peacock [Moropant] from this cro- 
, codile-daugliter, just as Thou didst free the 
elephant, Gajendra.$ 

34. If, however, remembering my transgression, Thou 

wilt not accept my daughter Poetry as Thy 
bride. 

Then listen, O Lord, 1 am, I confess, truly an 

evil-doer. 

But first making my obeisance to Thee, I offer 
Thee to-day this my Poem. 

1 do so, just as Satrajit, the Friend-of-the-sun, 
did Thee obeisance (and gave Thee his 
daughter, Satyabhama).§ 


JPraise has already been described in two forms. In one it 
is poison and can be I kened to the crocodile that attacked the 
elephant Gajendra. In the o:her she is a bride worthy of God, as 
her husband. 

§Satrajit received from the sun a valuable jewel. It was lost 
and he suspected Krishna of having found and kept it. Krishna, 
to prove his innocence, fought with the monster, secured it from 
him and returned the jewel to Satrajit The latter in gratitude, 
bowed in reverence to Krishna and gave his daughter Satyabhama 
in marriage. So, says Moropant, if Thou didst receive Satra;it*$ 
daughter, why not my daughter, Praise? 
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35. Ah! But Thou [God] mayest say 'The father 

[Satrajit] was bad indeed, but she [Saiya- 
bhama] was of noble character, pious and good. 
Therefore, I had to put her to worshipping me.” 
Yes, [I acknowledge that] but what sort of a 
daughter was [Jambuvanti] ?•** And he who 
quarreled with Thte, 

And fought with Thee day and night for twenty- 
seven days, that great monster [Jambuvan], 
What about him? 

36. Call her [Jambuvanti] good, if Thou wilt. That 

is quite right. Thou, who art a mine of joy, 
May have used Thine hand at that time to adorn 
her, as Thy wife, after Thine own heart. 


♦Satrajit had received a wonderful jewel from the sun called 
Syamantak, whom he had pleased by his wor:>hip. It was intense¬ 
ly bright and produced for Satrajit about five thousand pounds 
of gold every morning. Satrajit used his gold in benevolent 
deeds, but when Krishna heard of it. he suggested to him that he 
should give it to King Ugrasen. who could make a better use 
of It. Satrajit did not approve of the suggestion. It happened 
soon after this that Satrajit’s brother. Prasen. fastened the jewel 
around his neck, and went with it in the forest to hunt. A 
lion killed him and took away the jewel in its mouth. Jam¬ 
buvan, the King of the Bears, killed the lion, and took the jewel 
into his cave, giving it as a plaything to his beautiful daughter. 
Jamba van ti. As Prasen did not return with the jewel. Satrajit 
searched the forest and found his brother dead. He suspected 
Krishna had done the foul deed. Krishna, to free himself from 
this false accusation, went into the forest traced the jewel and 
fought with Jambuvan for twenty-seven days. Jambuvan finally 
acknowledged Krishna as victor, and gave him in marriage his 
daughter. Jambuvanti, with the jewel as dowry. Krishna re¬ 
turned the jewel to Satrajit, who in gratitude gave him his 
daughter Satyabhama in marriage. (Puranic story). 
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Or take for a further example the stone (that was 
brought to life) by the dust of Thy feet.t 
But this, my daughter [Praise] has not been 
under a curse of her husband (as Ahalya 
was) ; 

Again, my daughter is pious, and has a form able 
to attract Hari’s heart, nor has she been per¬ 
meated with sin. 

37. Ah I I very opportunely recollect well (another 

story), how the maid-slave of Kansa [Kubja] 
was straightened by Thy hand, the hand that 
sprinkled on her the nectar of the purest com¬ 
passion. 

Thou wert pleased with this slave of thine enemy, 
but my daughter! 

Thou dost not want. Thou dost not wish to 
adorn her. Am I so bad a man as all that ? 

God Accepts Gifts from the Humble. 

38. Just as the handful of rice flakes pleased Thee,* 

whose desire is gratified. 

So may my Poetry please Thee. Thou who art 
rich, just and a friend, why dost Thou arro¬ 
gantly refuse my gift? 


tAhalya, cursed by her husband the rishi Gautam, turning 
her into a stone slab, was stepped on by Ram, and was imme¬ 
diately changed into a beautiful woman. 

♦This story of Sudama is a very popular one, used to show that 
God looks at the devotion of the giver and not at the intrinsic value 
of the gift offered to Him. Sudama was extremely poor. Unable to 
make a larger offering he took with them all he had, a handful of 
rice flakes* Recognizing his love and devotion Krishna received 
his offering with love and respect 
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Saints record that Thou didst eat grains of rice 
in the house of Vidur. 

If this is true, how did he dare give them to Thee, 
his Lord, and Thou who art as dear to him as 
his soul or fortune ?t 

39. Then there was she, who to first taste the fruit, 

bit into them with her loose teeth. 

And to know whether they smelt properly, put 

them to her nose.f 

It was such Bor fruit this Bheel woman gave to 

Thee, 

Well, enough of these ancient stories. Look Thou 
into the record of Thine own deeds. 

If Uniielped it is Our Faltt, not God’s. 

40. O Lord, Thou never turnest away from those 

who come to Thee for refuge. 
Therefore, those who desire their own good have 
only this to do (come to Thee for refuge). 


tThis story also brings out the same thought that God looks at 
the heart of the giver, and not at the value of the gift. 

JThc Bhecls, a semi-wild tribe of wandering people, live 
largely on wild game and fruit. This old woman, whose name is 
given as Shramana, to make sure that the wild fruit, the Bor, 
she was ofTcrlmg to Ram, was sound and not wormy as they often 
arc, smelt of them and even bit into them with her loose teeth. 
Ram recognized the true motive behind her crude act, and accept¬ 
ed her gift acco>rdingly. Moropant’s argument is that, if Thou 
accepted such small but loving gifts, why wiliest Thou not accept 
my praise of Thee. 
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It is true, O Father, that Thou art ready with 
Thy favor without a moment's delay. 

But unless the Chdtak bird opens its mouth, the 
rain from the clouds will not fall into it.*-' 

41. The fault of unkindness does not even touch 

Thy feet for a moment, 

O Lord, It is we who are at fault. And still 
Thou dost protect us. 

I have not yet in truth come to Thee for refuge 

as I ought, 

Therefore, sensual desires are pleasing to me. He 
who can obtain nectar, will not drink intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, t 

42. Not taking count of the result, open and des¬ 

tructive sins. 

Numberless, and of many kinds, I have know¬ 
ingly indulged in. 

Forgive me! O God! I am the friend of 
Ajamil.:}: Thus to Thee 

I plead, O Thou Bridge-over-the-river-of-distress- 

difficult-to-cross. 

♦The Chatak is describea as a bird that lives on rain, but it 
must open its mouth to it, if it is to receive it. God is ever ready 
with His favors, but man must do his part in orde»r to receive 
them. 

tMoropant here acknowledges that it is his own fault that 
he has not yet received God’s forgiveness. As he, who can have 
nectar to drink, will not touch intoxicating liquors, so he who has 
made God his refuge, and received His favor, will no longe^r be 
pleased with sensual desires. 

JThis allusion to the veiy familiar stop^ of the wicked Ajamil 
being saved when at the point of deaths is Moropant’s argument 
that he, sinful though he was, should be forgiven and saved as 
Ajamil was. 
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43. It is not false. It is true, that with Thy hand 

Thou didst lift up the mountain.* 
Thou who didst thus take dov/n the pride of 
Indra, Thou who art the mine-of-great-deeds. 
Now if Thou, by Thyself alone, savest me, dull 
creature, out of the mud (of sin), 

I shall call Thee, ''the wonderful hero of the 

Three-worlds.'"' 

44. If a physician is very highly praired as "marvel¬ 

ous! marvelous!" 

And even if he has dug up from its very roots 
the tree of disease, afflicting many others, 

Yet unless he destroys his own enemy, his own 

insufferable disease, 

The ordinary sick man will not carry in his heart 

any faith in him. 

Moropant acknowledges Impatience. 

45. Call me impatient, if Thou wilt, I accept the term 

as a good characteristic. 

Indeed, may my heart be always impatient (for 
Thee) O God. O Thou cloud of the adoring 
peacock, t 

Everything seems momentary. How then can my 
heart accept a moment’s delay. 
Through deep concern my mind is like a very 
rapidly revolving wheel. 

'♦Indra, the god of rain, caused a heavy downpour on the 
cowherds, friends of Krishna. In order to protect them, he held 
up Mount Govardhan on the tip of his finger. (Puranic story.) 

tMoropant again plays on his own name. Peacocks are sup¬ 
posed to be especially joyous at the sight of a cloud. His own 
name meaning a peacock, God is called a cloud that brings joy 
to his heart 
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46. Already there is becoming visible old age, carry¬ 

ing the white flag of Yama's army,^ 
With Diseases marching in front.. And in fight¬ 
ing with them my body is worn out. 
Aside from Thee, pre-eminent in power, I have 

no other helper. 

If I am not impatient (for Thy help), my ene¬ 
my will cut my throat 

47. In the end Thou wilt have to give me the pro¬ 

tection which Thou dost have to give to those 
coming to thee for refuge. 

Then why delay at all? And why should I, help¬ 
less one, have to sit mourning? 

It is not proper for Thee, O Lord of all, to have 
to rush all alone (to the help of anyone). 

So it seems better that Thou shouldst come to my 
help before Yama touches me. 


Moropant does not wish to trouble God. 

48. (Thou mayest say,) ‘1 will somehow or other 
protect you. I will grant you the desire you 
may have in your heart. 

Why are you worrying yourself about me?" 
Although Thou mayest say this, O Most Beloved, 

O Life-of-the-world! 

♦The white hairs of old age are the flags of Yama's army, 
in front of which march Diseases. White hair is the warning 
that Death is gradually approaching. 
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Yet, O God, that which makes fulness of joy for 
a forest, is the very thing that makes fulness 
of joy for the deer that makes it its refuge.f 

49. It is clear that by the happiness of a mother, hei 

child is happy. 

Whatever sorrows trouble her, the same trouble 

her child. 

Therefore, not for a single moment may trouble 
touch Thee, O Thou, my-very-Life. 

O Thou Bridgc-over-thc-waterS“Of-distress! O 
Thou Giver-of-life-to-all-creatures! 

50. May the whole length of life of us. Thy bhaktas, 

be Thine. 

Imr in the act of living what great number of 
good deeds have I, a weak creature, added to 
my life? 

May Thou, Dear and close Friend, live happtly 
for a long time. And in this darkness (T 
ignorance, 

Show men the good path. I am content with that, 
O God of Goodness I* 

51. (Some may say),- ‘T have heard of hundreds of 

thousands of nobly forgiving characters among 
gods, demons and mankind." 


fin verses 48 and 49 Moropant desires that God be not 
troubled, for a troubled God would mean a troubled bJiakta, as a 
deer is affected by the state of the forest, and a child by the state 
of its moth..- 

♦Moropant, mindful of his own life’s failures, would offer to 
God the years of his life, wh‘ch God could better use. 
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Let them say so, if they will, O God! But (I 
think) there is no one so forgiving as Thou. 
Thou dost even to the present time bear on Th>' 
breast, as if an ornament, the marks of 
Bhrigu’s feet.f 

Such are the stories of Thy greatness, pure and 
new nectar, that the poets drink. 

52. (Thou dost perhaps say), 'Tf your heart loves me, 
why does it turn to riches and the like? 
Why docs it refuse to sing the praise of my good¬ 
ness and to listen to it?'' 
tf Thou dost say this, O God, still dost Thou 
(remember) how thine own mother. 
When nursing Thee, dropped Thee, and rushed 
to attend to the overflowing milk.$ 


fThe Bhagavata Puran (10, 89, 1-14) gives the following story. 
In an assembly of rishis the question arose, who was the most 
excellent of the gods. Bhrigu was sent to investigate. Because 
Bhjigu did not properly do obeisance to Brahmadeva, the latter 
showed his displeasure. Shiva attacked Bhrigu with his trident, 
because the latter rebuked him for his improper life. Finally, 
Bhrigu went to Vishnu’s Heaven. He was asleep. To awaken 
him, Bhrigu kicked him on his breast. ^ Awaking, Vishnu, instead 
of being angry, made obeisance to Bhrigu and apologized for not 
giving him a better reception. Also remarking that in kicking, 
he must have hurt his foot. Vishnu with his own hands rubbed 
Bhrigu’s feet. Bhrigu, on returning to the assembly of the rishis, 
reported his experiences, and it was unanimously dee ded that of 
all the gods, Vishnu was the supreme in excellence. The kick 
left a mark, called Shrivatsa, which Vishnu bears, a witness to 
his forgiving spirit. 

tThe reference is to Krishna’s mother Yashoda. She left 
Krishna to attend to the milk overflowing over the fire. It is 
no wonder that I should neglect Thee for riches and the like, if 
she left Thee for the milk. 
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Sensual desires —A she-devil. 

53. Truly sensual desire is an uncontrollable she- 

devil, 

Who makes one do evil deeds, who seduces one, 
and who cannot be thrust aside. 
Therefore, it is that I plead with Thee, who knows 
how to exorcise. O God! Take her out of me! 
Then, if Thou askest me to sing aloud Thy praise, 

I will 00 so. 

54. The stories of Thy goodness are to be likened to 

a herd of wish-cows, among them a she-ass. 
Namely, Sensual desire, made her way. As she 
feared Shuka the milkman, 

So she feared no one else.* Although with a 
club one tries to drive her out. 

Still she gives him many a kick. If so, then what 
of me, who has no club. 

55. Just as Kharasurf was an evil creature, so is this 

she-ass of Sensual desire. 
Thou alone hast the real power to kill her. 


♦Indra, envious of Shuka's austerities sent Rambha, a beauti¬ 
ful celestial maiden, accompanied by Spring and the God of Love 
to tempt him. He resisted them, Shuka, the reader of the 
Bhagavata Puran, was, therefore, feared by Sensual-desire, as 
she feared no one else of less purity of heart. 

tWhen Krishna was with his cowherd friends, his enemy 
Kansa, sent Kharasur in the shape of an ass to kill foishna. But 
Krishna killed him. 
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Baki [Putanajj; had a good heart, and Tataka§ 
was small in stature, but this one, (this she- 
ass) has nothing of good in her. 

Why then art Thou needlessly ashamed (to kill 
her). It would be merely one like other deeds 
(of Thine) in the cowherds' forest. 

56. But be that as it may, for the sake of fulfilling 

Thy promise. 

It is necessary that Thou shouldst deliver from 
their troubles those who come to Thee for 
refuge. 

This is especially right for Thee to do, and so, O 
Lord, without further questioning, make true 

Thy promise. Was the Ass [Kharasur] so vcr>^ 
much more important? Kill, O Lord, this she- 
ass [Sensual Desire]. 

57. Behold how this she-ass seeks to exert her power 

over even those who are Thine own. 

To kill her, therefore, is not a shameful thing, O 
Lord. She is in visible form the powerful 
affliction of Thy saints. 

She says, 'The milk of those wish-cows, namely 
stories (of the gods) is valuable, abundant and 
sweet also. 

But why therefore, should you turn away from 
me, who belongs to you, and milk those who 
belong to another?" 

JKansa sent a female creature Putana to kill Krishna, whom 
Krishna killed. 

§Tataka, a demoness, was living in a forest in the 
vicinity of Virhvamitra's cottage, and molested him and other 
rishis. Vishvamitra had her killed by Ram. Assuming that God 
might be ashamed to kill a female, though as bad as Sensual de¬ 
sire, Moropant reminds him that as Krishna and Ram he did kill 
females. 
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58. These Wish-cows, stories of Gk)d, would seem to 

be even better than one's mother. 

When they see infants and even adults their milk 

flows. 

Any one can at any time milk them, without their 

ever going dry. 

They lick the filth from their calves, without them¬ 
selves being defiled thereby. 

59. To the Stories of God I have used the figure of a 

Wish-cow. It seemed a fitting one. 

But I am dull of mind, and saintly ears may have 
been displeased thereby. 

The Stories of God cannot be likened to anything.* 
Of course in reality they cannot be likened to 
an animal. 

1, in my impulsiveness, failed in not consulting 
the wise (on the use of figures of speech). 

God accepts praise, however expressed. 

60. Religious teachers preach to the ignorant the pro¬ 

found doctrine. 

That Thou delightest in praise, however it may 
be expressed, and that Thou dost not take 
to heart the faults in those who praise Thee. 

Therefore, O Thou Praised-by-the-Vedas, I am 
praising Thee as best I can. 

Yet in my heart I do acknowledge and fear of 
what those who are wise (may say of my 
poem). 


*As God cannot be likened to anything, so the stories in re¬ 
gard to Him cannot be compared with anything. 
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61. My thought is, “In my poems of praise may there 

not appear a fault in a single letter." 

Oh when indeed shall I thus praise Thee (perfect¬ 
ly) freed from all doubtful faults? 

This is what I am wishing for. (But if imper¬ 
fect) then why dost Thou not honor them? 

O Thou Wish-tree-to-Thy-saints, O, Thou-who- 
takest-away (sin) [Hari]. Truth has no fear. 

62. Dhruva* was very fond of praising Thee, and 

therefore, with great love and respect. 
Thou didst touch his cheek (with Thy conchshell), 
and gavest him the realization of that which 
he sought. 

IJo so to me! Place Thy lotus-hand on my head, 
O Husband-of-Lakshmi, 

O Giver-of-blessings-and-assurances-of-peace O 
All-Powerful-One! Control my mind. 

63. But let Thy Lotus-hand pass! I am a sinner un¬ 

worthy of it. 

Mams and even gods, however, make their obeis¬ 
ance to Thy feet. 


♦Dhruva, the son of a king, while yet a small child, turned 
to a religious life and a desire to find God. Instructed by his 
mother, he went into a forest and performed austerities, which 
excited the wonder of gods and rishis, Vishnu pleased by 
Dhruva's devotion, instructed him to return to his home, and 
carry on the kingdom. After which his spiritual desires would 
be granted. His father abdicated in his favor. He ruled six¬ 
teen thousand years, and then started to find his spiritual goal. 
He travelled far and wide, reaching at last Vishnu's abode. In 
return for his devotion Vishnu gave him the honour of being the 
Polar star, the centre of the physical universe, and to whom the 
sun. moon, and stars make their obeisance. [Puranic story.] 
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And the dust even of Thy lotus-feet is worthy of 
the obeisance of the Three worlds [Heaven, 
Earth, and Hell.] 

So, O Thou, Tactful-in-the-bestowal-of-favors, 
Somehow cure this one [Moropant] from sin. 

64. Just as Thou didst fulfil the desire of Dhruva, 

(touching his cheek) with Thy conchshell, 

So if Thine heart, with its love, should plan to 

do the same by me, 

Well and good, yet do whatever seems right to 
Thee. But to be compared with Dhruva, 

I am not worthy. He was very powerful, and 
worshipped even by Indra. 

65. What tender age! (five years) What rigorous 

austerities I And what faith (in Narad's word) 1 
Dhruva was one whose heart was truly fixed. 

He is worthy of the praise of the universe. 
How couldst Thou openly compare him with 
me. Mount Meru with a mere mustard seed. 
But when granting Thy favors. Thou dost not 
consider who is least and who is greatest, O 
Hari! 

66. Thy Lordly power means this, that in the com¬ 

passionate giving of a gift. 

The devotee at Thy feet, by the reception of the 
gift, is raised to an equality with Thyself. 

Of what use would a favor be, if it did not re> 

move inferiority? 
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How is it Thou hast forgotten about Ravan's 
younger brother [Bibhishana] ?♦ O Ram! 


67. Whatever the outward man may be, he whose 

heart is clean, 

Have mercy upon him. Give to me, Thy servant, 
the blessing he can digest. 
Gifts seem to me useless, that Thy slave cannot 
" digest, though they be many. 

Therefore, give according to his fitness to receive. 
Then those gifts will be helpful and an honour 
to him. 


Giving of Gifts should be Wisely Done. 

68. Thou art very generous in Thy giving, but be¬ 
ware, lest in doing so, Thy heart should make a 
muddle of it. 

As Shiva did when he gave his promise to (Vrika- 
sur). May the same not happen to Thee, O 
God! 


♦When Ram went to Ceylon to recover his wife Sita, whom 
Ravan, the ten-headed monster, had kidnapped, and when the 
battle between Ram and his monkey army, and Ravan with his 
ferocious army took place, Ravan's youngest brother, Bibhishan, 
took Ram’s side;, and deserted his monster brother. Ram received 
him with honour, and raised him to the kingship of Ceylon. 
[Ramayana.J 
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How was it that Shiva did not know what an un¬ 
grateful wretch Vrikasur**' was? 

How cleverly Thou [Vishnu] didst save Shiva's 
life, the Charmer-of-the-serpent-of-this-worldly- 
life.f 

09. The son of the Brahman (Vyaghrapad), eager for 
milk, worshipped Thee (O Shiva) with a fixed 
resolution. 

Into his hand, therefore. Thou, Slayer of Cupid, 
didst give the Ocean of milk.f 

Generosity is good, but it should result in contin¬ 
ued happiness to those worthy of it. 

You may give nectar to a serpent (yet it will bite 
you). Just so, the giving of favors to evil 
men, leads to trouble. 

70. O Infinitely loved ! O Giver of happiness! From 
the very beginning Thou hast been the Joy¬ 
giving-cloud, 


♦Vrikasur, having pleased Shiva, He gave him the gift of 
turning anyone to ashes on whom he placed his hand. The mis¬ 
use of this power brought much trouble to the inhabitants of 
Heaven, the Earth and Hell. On one occasion the ungrateful 
wretch rushed upon Shiva himself, and would have reduced him 
to ashes, had not Vishmii intervened, and assuming the form of 
a beautiful maiden, so attracted this demon, that he left Shiva 
for the moment to dance with the maiden. As the maiden danced, 
so did he. She put her hand on her head. He put his hand on 
his head, and immediately turned to ashes. This story illus¬ 
trates the evil of giving a gift to those not fitted to receive it. 
(Puranic story.] 

tUpaman3ru, the eldest son of the poor rishi Vyaghrapad, 
having tasted milk at a playmate's house, asked his mother for 
milk. She refused on the plea of poverty. Upamanyu then went 
into the forest and began austerities that so pleased Shiva that 
he gave into his possession the whole Ocean-of-milk. [Mahabharat 
stofry.] 
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To my peacock-heartj Let not Thy mercy weary 
for a single moment, O Shiva. 

I have really praised Thy generosity, O God. 

How could a child 

Ever purposely ridicule his Guru? Look! I am 
altogether a simple-minded man. 


Vishnu and Shiva not Two Gods, But One. 

71. Those to whom there seems a difference between 

Vishnu [Hari] and Shiva [Hara], let them 
think so, if they so choose, but in reality, 

The wise say there is not the least difference be¬ 
tween the two. I, therefore, 

Say to myself, “The opinion which the Shaivites 
proclaim is not correct. 

Nor indeed the opinion of the bigoted Vaishnavas. 
These two (Vishnu and Shiva) form the 
supreme divinity.♦ 

72. One moment I address Thee as Purantaka 

(Shiva), the next moment as Murantaka 
(Vishnu), 

If on that account Thou wouldst call me an officious 
Brahman, do so without hesitancy, 


iAgain a play on his own name. Moro-pant, Mr. Peacock. 

‘•‘Hindu philosophers and theologians postulate that the Uni¬ 
verse consists of but one substance, Brahma. This substance 
appears in the infinite forms of the universe with such names as 
are given them. These forms beginning with God and ending 
in the inanimate are of the one substance, but vary from one 
another in form. Among these are Brahmadeva the Creator, 
Vishnu the Preserver of the Universe, and Shiva the destructive 
force in the Universe. The wise regard these three as One. It 
is the common mind that thinks of them as three separate gods, 
and whose devotees fight with one another. Moropant declares 
for the unity of the three as manifestation of one God. 
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But Shiva worships Thee, and Thou dost worship 
Shiva. Shuka and Vyasa 
Have declared this to be the truth. It is an old 
story, not a new one, so bear with it. 

73. He [Vyasa] son of Parashara, was Thy avatdr. 

Men turn 

To his sayings (for authority), O Lord! Even 
if in the midst of his sleep he was heard to 
mutter. 

Yet, O Lord of the Universe, it was a string of 

Thy holy names 

That proceeded from his mouth, a string of names, 
motherlike, making mankind happy.f 

The Power of God's Name 

74. Thy Name, O Father, is very tactful. Slowly, 

slowly it subdues the heart. 

Kali, (the Satan of the present Kali Age) 

Even that great evil, being so hard to withstand, 

is afraid of It. 

It drives away sorrow and sin. Need I add more? 

To Pralhad, 

It quickly brought Thy presence, O Lord-of-the 

material-world. 


tThe repeating of God's Name or Names is believed to have 
a great influence over the heart, in turning it from evil thoughts 
to godly fear, amd righteous living. 
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75. The characteristics of Thy Name are the same as 

belong to Thee. Not by a single atom are they 
inferior. 

Indeed they may seem even greater than Thee, for 
Thou hast not such mighty qualities. 

(The repeating of Thy name) is always easy for 

any one. 

Moreover, it never puts the repeater to a test, nor 
for a moment even sends a man to Hell*, O 
Ruler of the Universe! 

76. The powerful king Bali was put to the test, yet he 

did not fail to meet it. 

Not only do I think him great, but all others think 

the same. 

Whatever the tester does, the heavy gold has to 

bear with it. 

Not only did Thy feet save the son of Virochan 
[Bali], but the world also. 


♦Moropant says that God may put a man to a severe test, but 
His Name does not do so. Yet God tests men for their good, 
not for their evil. Bali, the son of the demon Virochan, wishing 
for Indra's place, began a hundred sacrifices to attain it. He had 
completed ninety-nine and was on his hunciredth, when Vishnu 
thought fit to stop him. He assumed the form of a dwarf, Vaman, 
asked Bali for as much land as his three steps would measure. Bali 
granted it. Vaman then assumed an infinite form; placing one 
foot in the Heaven, the next in Hell, and the third on Bali's head, 
which sent him for a time to Hell. From his feet the sacred river, 
Bhagirathi, flowed down to the earth, bringing blessing to the 
earth. As a result of this severe test, both Bali and the world 
were blessed. [Puranic story]. 
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77. If thou hadst not put Bali to that severe test, O 

Lord, how 

Then would that wonderful reputation of his, with 
which the assembly of poets are also made to 
shine, have been gained? 

How would that river [Bhagirathi] have come into 
being? How could the Good woman, namely, 
the Three-worlds, have looked 

Well adorned without that superb pearl necklace ?t 

Test not my worthiness to receive. 

78. But put me not to a severe test. I am not able 

to bear it. I would not have (Bali's) reputa¬ 
tion. 

A fly-whisk is fitting for a king. It is of no value 
to a poor man to have the fly-whisk proudly 
waved over him. 

Be it so that I do not have a great reputation. 
But how was it (I may ask) that among the 
Cowherds Thou wert pleased (to wear) a 
blanket?* 

How is it Thou dost not bring this to mind. Would 
a strong man choose defeat? 


tThe Bhagirathi river is conceived of as a string of pearls, 
and the Three-worlds (Heaven, Earth and Hell) conceived of as 
a woman who would not have looked well dressed without that 
string of pearls around her neck. 

♦Moropant here brings to mind the humility shown by Krishna 
among his cowherd friends. Instead of garments becoming his high 
estate he chose to wear what his humble friends wore, a simple 
blanket, thus making himself one with them. 
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79. Why wouldst Thou put a poor weak man to a 

severe test? O Lord! O Ocean-of-Mercy. 

In a battle warriors cut down warriors. They do 
not attempt to subdue those who are cowardly. 
Whatever mercy Thou dost vouchsafe me, I shall 
consider abundant, O Lord, My Refuge! 

I, who am coming to Thee for refuge, in this wil¬ 
derness of worldly-life, am in deep distress, 
sinking in darkness. 

80. As those words, ‘"distress” and “wilderness”, came 

to my lips, 

There came to my mind the I'ecollection of Thy 
glorious feet. 

That to make true Thy father's promise, O Life- 
of-Janaki [Sita] 

Hastened rapidly into the wilderness [Dandakar- 
anya]—feet, whose coming was the fruit of the 
austerities of rishis,1[ 


tThe use of the words “distress” and "wilderness” brings to 
Moropant's memory the story of Ram and Sita, as told in the 
Kamayana. Kaikeyi, one of the wives of King Dasharath, anxious 
that her own son should inherit the kingdom, made her husband 
promise to send Ram, the son of another wife, into exile. Ram was 
really the choice of his father, but because of unwillingness to break 
a promise, his father informed him of his wish that he should go 
into exile for fourteen years. Ram, with his noble spirit, accepted 
the situation and hastened with his wife Sita to the Dandakaran3ra 
forest ready to meet all its possible dangets. In this forest there 
were many rishis performing austerities, under great difficulties 
from demons, and monsters of various kinds, who hindered them. 
Ram, who rid the forest of these enemies, thus fulfilled the wishes 
and prayers of the persecuted rishis, [Ramanyand\, 
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Faults do not Prevent God's Irony. 

81. O Supreme Lord! How was it Thou hadst pity 

on her [Sita], and to-day, O Lord, (why not 
on me) ? 

Think over this, O Lord, in Thy heart. 

Thou didst wander from forest to forest like one 
possessed, in search of Sita, exclaiming day 
and night Aha! Aha!* 

I am not skilled in the use of language, but I 
am one fitted to receive Thy mercy. 

82. The rishis (in this forest), in order to have Thy 

presence with them, became as it were sticks 
In the fire of austerities. Such rishis Thou didst 
leave, and called monkeys around Thee. 

The person for whom Thou didst undergo so many 
unfitting experiences, and for whom Thou 
didst fall into such distresses was Sita. 

Is my too much talking any more out of the way 
than hers?t 

83. ‘'O Thou, Joy-of-the-three-worlds, [Ram], O 

Thou Mine-of-power and all-noble-qualities!" 
She [SitaJ said to Thee, ‘‘Give me that golden deer. 
Make the greatest effort (to shoot it)"t 


♦Sita was kidnapped by the ten-headed monster Ravan, and 
Ram in great distress searched everywhere for her. Moropant 
says, “Am I not worthy of that same pity and effort to save?” 

tThe forest was full of rishis performing austerities, though 
hindered by wicked demons. Sita’s plight, however, filled Ram's 
mind and gathering an army of monkeys around him, he left the 
Hshis for the sake of saving his wife Sita. I was Sita's puerile 
insistance that he should shoot the golden deer with his arrow, 
that led to her being kidnapped by Ravan. “Am I not to be helped,” 
says Moropant, “because I fail to express myself rightlyi or talk 
tpo much, or talk unwisely?” 
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Though she was Thy loved, yet she commanded 
Thee to do an unworthy deed. 

A Libertine will refuse nectar, and openly drink 
nt a woman's command. 

84. Sita's servant (Lakshman) was very careful (to 

serve her), but she never expressed to him a 
word of blessing. 

He never failed in his service, and yet she never 
rewarded the efforts of this brother-in-law. 

She spoke to him also in an improper way. Ask 
her about it, Thyself, and put away anger 
(towards me for reminding Thee of it).^ 

Don't club me, Father, because I am soft like 
cotton. 

85. What one does not like, one sees to be faulty. 

What one likes, one calls good, though faulty. 
Parents love their own children, although they 
may have crept into the mud-puddle. 

How was it that Yashoda tightly embraced Thee, 
Although with Thy muddy body Thou didst soil 
her garments ?t 


♦When Ram left Sita to shoot the golden deer, he insisted on 
having his brother, Lakshman, remain in charge of Sita, lest some 
harm should come to her. When Ram shot the deer, it cried out, 
and Sita hearing the cry thought it was Ram*s voice in distress. 
She ordered Lakshman to go and help Ram. He refused, as Ram 
had charged him to remain with Sita. Sita would not listen, ac¬ 
cusing him of improper motives in his refusal. This was too 
much for Lakshman, and he went in search of Ram. That was 
Ravan’s opportunity, and he kidnapped Sita. 

tYashoda was Krishna's mother, and like all mothers she did 
not love her infant less, because he crept into a mud puddle and 
soiled her clothes when embracing and kissing him* 
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86. The Gopis related to her Thy many pranks, 

But they gave her more joy, I think, than any 
praise of Thy noble qualities. 

Once, however, she did not forgive Thee. It was 
a very naughty prank of Thine. 

Still not only did she cease to threaten, but just 
as she was about to punish Thee, she let go 
Thy hand.t 

87. Perhaps Thou mayest say, '‘She did tie me, but 

she did not give me pain.'* 

Yes, but bear in mind, she did not pain Thee, her 
child, as much as Thou didst pain her. 

If one rope had been sufficient at first (to tie 
Thee), why did she have to fasten other ropes 
together? 

This Gopi [Yashoda] was not strong; in Thy pity 
for her. Thou didst let her bind Thee.* 

88. Thou didst bind Bali. But, didst Thou forsake 

the natural compassion of Thy heart which is 
to us as our mother? 

Gurus (elderly persons) only for a moment seem 
angry. 

Water, when heated by contact with fire, does not 
lose its natural quality of coolness. 


{While nursing Krishna, Yashoda left him to attend to the 
milk on the fire. Krishna was very angry at this, and going kito 
the house smashed all the earthen vessels, and grabbing a handful 
of butter sat eating it. Yashoda rushed after him with a switch, 
but as he puckered his mouth to cry, she was too tender to punish 
him. She dropped the switch and let go his hand. Moropant’s 
implication is, *‘We easily forgive those we love. Forgive me.” 

♦Krishna's mother Yashoda once wearied herself out attempt¬ 
ing to tie with a rope her prank loving child. When he, however, 
saw how she was bckig wearied, he adlowed himself to be bound 
without further resistance* 
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89. Thy supremely compassionate feet arc well- 
known. 

Faults belong to men, but because of that do Thy 
feet even for a moment turn away from them? 

A father is not hard hearted, when he says to him¬ 
self, *T do not want my child to become a block¬ 
head.” 

Will a sick man, who likes some indigestable food, 
^ like also to drink the bitter medicine? 

90- In battles Thine own hand has killed innumerable 
wicked beingsf 

But not with a cruel purpose. Thou didst have 
mercy on them and save them from the return 
to births and deaths. 

Thou art the Father of the world. All living 
beings are Thy children. 

Thou, O Father, dost sometimes have to rebuke 
them, but at the same time givest them sweet¬ 
meats to eat, but nectar is never given by one 
who desires to kill. 

91. Just as a crane stands in solemn attitude, to all 
outward appearance, yet it does so to catch and 
swallow the fishes! 

So Baki [Putana], devoid of all goodness of heart, 
laid in wait for Thee. 


fin delivering the world from its enemies the avatars, Ram 
and Krishna, are said to have killed many. But in so doing, 
they had compassion for those They killed, and m the vtry act 
of killing saved them from their wickedness, and gave them 
eternal Ovation. 
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But to her, who gave Thee poison to drink, Thou 
gavest to drink the nectar (of immortal life)^ 
Be it that the wicked see no goodness in this. The 
true of heart, however, see its goodness. 

92. We never listen to what is for our good. We have 

committed many sins. We shall still commit 
them. 

But Thou, Father of mercy. Thou dost simply say, 
‘‘My child does not obey me." 

But never dost Thou, O Lord, refuse Thy mercy 
to any of Thy worshipping children. 

Just as Nanda [Thy father] never for a moment 
was angry with Thee. 

God is a True Father. 

93. Thou art a true Father. What other kind of a 

God could have created mankind? 

It is Thy lotus feet that both give to the world 
the desired fruits, and cause others to give 
them. 

May this same mercy continue, O Hari. May this 
relation of Father and Son never be severed, 
For who else would care for such a sinner as I 
am? 

94. If a son is intelligent; if he accumulates wealth; 

if he carries on the domestic affairs; 

If he carries on his head the family responsibilities; 
such a son has the love of his father. 

♦Putana, with poison in her breasts, came to give such to 
infant Krishna, in order to poison him to death. He sucked out 
not only her poison but her very life. Yet in so doing he saved 
her soul, giving her immortal life* 
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If he is not such, then not for a moment does he 
love that worthless son. 

But Thou lovest such an one. Thou protectest 
such an one.f 


God a True Mother. 

95. Be it that a father may weary of such a son. A 

• mother never wearies of her wayward boy. 

The heart that melts into the nectar of compas¬ 
sion [the mother’s heart] is never stained by 
the black deeds that stain the family. 

The father may seek to cover up his son’s faults 
with a garment of affection, but it is insufficient 
(to cover them). 

Therefore, the good and wise say, ‘‘Never can the 
debt be repaid to her who gave them birth." 

96. Yet a mother may weary of her wayward son, for 

Karma has a hundred pretexts (for causing 
this). 

Just as the Vedas are defiled in this Kali Yuga, 
so her heart may become hard through the 
actions of a wicked son. 

Yes, perhaps a mother may weary of her son, O 
Father, but Thy compassion towards the 
humble minded, never wearies. 

Just as the Divine River [Bhagirathi] never 
removes her hand from the work of destroy¬ 
ing the sins of the world. 


tMoropant here declares God's universal love for all His 
creatures^ both good and evil, caring for all alike. 
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97. Thy Compassion is itself Mother. All creatures 

are Her offspring. 

Instructed by Her, all who nurse them show com¬ 
passion. 

Although the wise and good think thus, they do 
not throw aside the idea that these nurses arc 
their earthly mothers. 

The Gopi, Yashoda, was honoured by Thee as 
toother. If all men thought the same, what 
would be the loss? 

98. Baki [Putana] who placed to Thy mouth her 

poison filled breasts, 

O Lord, Thou even placed her in that same place 
of infinite happiness, as Thou didst Devaki. 

And if they were, then why wouldst Thou not also 
do the same for Thy mother, Yashoda and even 
the cows?* 

Giving a happiness that never ceases. Such acts 
of Thine, who will not sing in praise? 

99. Such was Thy gratitude, O Hari, found in Thee 

alone! 

O dearest Friend! Thou bestowest mountains of 
Thy good favors, but thinkest of them as mere 
atoms. 

No wonder, the maiden, in the form of the great 
poets, songs, loses her heart over the priceless 
ornaments of Thy nobleness. 

Who is there who will say one should not sing 
again and again of Thy noble deeds ? 

♦If Krishna saved Putana, who in giving him her poison-filled 
breasts meant to kill him, how much more would he give eternal 
happiness to his mother Yashoda, and even to die cows, whose 
milk he drank. 
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SlNQING OF GoD^S NoBLE DeEDS 

100. Thou art exceeding good. Speak to me so that I 

may imderstand. 

How can a man be a lover of Thy deeds, when 
he says to himself, "T have heard these stories 
before”? 

Why! Every moment they gave new delight to 
even Shuka the sannydsu 
Anyone who is not charmed by the stories of Thy 
deeds, lacks the poetic sense, unfortunate one! 

101. Though the maiden. Song, appears again and 

again on the stage of the ear, 

Still those who appreciate music are charmed by 
her songs. They do not get weary of hearing 
her. 

Flirting maidens conquer gallants by their repeated 
glances. 

Those indifferent to their charms, remain uncon¬ 
quered, even if they should receive their kisses. 

102. Songs (of Thee) subdue the heart of the good man, 

just as Radha subdued Thy heart. 

She of whom Thou didst say, “She is more than 
my life to me.” 

O Beloved-of-the-heart-of-Rama, if Thou didst 
lack her (Radha's) attentions, 

O Lord! Thou didst feel as when a home seems 
like a jungle. 
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Songs of God are World-Charmers. 

103. A Song (of Thee) is a world-charmer [a 

mohini]. Mohini was not her equal* 

Be it that Mohini did bewitch the hearts of the 
demons, but this one [Songs of Thee] how 
many sanydsis and the like has she charmed! 
Be it that Mohini bewitched Shiva. I cannot deny 
it, 

But He placed his loved, Gahga, in his hair! 

What sort of a wise leader was he for those 
walking the munis* path? 

104. (The charmer). Song, though bewitching gods, 

demons, men and serpents does not turn away 
from them afterwards. 

She regards no differences in seating them. And 
she gives them the true nectar [Eternal salva¬ 
tion] to drink. 

The other Mohini [the incarnation of Vishnu], 
although she gave nectar to them who were de¬ 
voted to her. 

Yet while they were swallowing the nectar, she 
killed them (the demons) without pity, O 
Father. 


♦When the ocean was churned, and nectar was produced, gods 
and demons fought for it, the demons finally securing it. The 
gods approached Vishnu and he took the form of a beautiful 
maiden, called Mohini, who bewitched both gods and demons. She 
obtained the nectar, and while distributing it to the gods first, the 
demons Rahu and Ketu, slipped in among the gods and drank 
some of the nectar. Mohini detected them there, and drawing her 
sword cut off their heads. In this and the three following verses 
Moropant compares the two maidens, one the Stories-of-God that 
bewit<±ed the heart and the other Mohini, she whose form Vishnu 
bad taken to bewitch and destroy the demons* [Puranic story.] 
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105. Those who believe these Stories-of-Thee, they ob¬ 

tain their heart’s desires. 

But that other Charmer [Mohini] who is well- 
known to the world was a ready deceiver of 
those demons. 

How then can Stories-of-Thee, be in friendly rela¬ 
tion with her. She also [stories of Thee] does 
so to take away the evils accumulated in a 
^former birth. 

And thus she gives immortality. The merciful 
do that at times deceiving for the purpose of 
bestowing mercy. 

106. I ask Thee to merely listen to what I say. If the 

ignorant wish to laugh at me, let them do sa 
If a dear child should seize some arsenic to swallow 
it, 

The mother may deceive the child by tempting it 
with a larger piece of sugar. 

In this case can she be charged with unkindness, 
for deceiving her child? 

107. Therefore, Stories-of-Thee are very much superior 

to Mohini. 

These Stories become the cause for the gift of the 
desired fruits to meet the longings of Thy wor¬ 
shippers. 

But if Thou shouldst say, *'Both are myself. 

What diflference is there between the two? 

Just as a man is saved by bathing either in the 
ever-flowing rivers, called the White [Ganges], 
or in the Blue [Yamuna].” 
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108. Ah! True. But the Stories-of-Thee are holy, 

more so than Mohini, the form Thou didst take. 
In the case of the rivers, there is in reality no 
separate bodies, and the wise recognusing their 
oneness, worship them alike. 

But I would express the ordinary experience of 
mankind, and may no sin attach to me for doing 
so! 

It is a fact that the Yamuna is not held in as high 
an esteem as the Gahga. 

109. She whose abode is on the head of Shiva,♦ the 

Lord of the Universe, 

The white foam of whose waters is not to be 
compared with the moonlight of the Sharat 
Moon, 

And who stores in her womb many children like 
Vishnu and Shiva. 

Will wise men say (she and Yamuna are equal)? 
Even under stress of fear would any one say 
that molasses was the equal of nectar? 

110. O Thou, with - the - complexion - of - the - blue - 

lotus, make the comparison of Mohini with Thy 
Yamuna, 

If Thou hast to say to me that Mohini is Thy very 
body, 

Then I will compare the Stories-of-Thee, That 
pure white lotus, that grew out of the ocean of 
nectar, 

With the River-of-the-gods [Ganges], in which 
the good find rest. 


♦The River Ganges. 
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The Chakm of the Stokies of God 

111. Perhaps some one who has listened to the reading 

of all the Bhigvat Pur§p explained by Shuka, 
from the lips of some good man. 

He may say, “These Stories-of-God cannot be 
compared with anything else”. And of him per¬ 
haps Thou wilt say, “He is too partial to 
(these Stories)”. 

Bht it is not I alone who think these Stories-of- 
Thee have the stamp of victory be 3 «>nd com¬ 
parison. 

Thy Guru [Sandipani] thought the same. Ask 
that great Pundit, who gave Thee his blessing. 

112. O Lord, Mohini did not infatuate Thee. But she 

deserted whom she infatuated. 

Stories of Thee do not thus infatuate Thee and then 
desert Thee. 

Look at Thine own experience. Just as mercury 
is solidified by that special vegetable juice. 

So the Stories-of-Thee engross Thee in Them, as 
Thou Thyself didst tell Narada. 

113. Thou Thyself didst say to the God-rishis [celestial 

rishis], “There I stand”. 

By this very word of Thine, O Lord, I call Thee, 
One-captivated-by the Stories-of-Thee. 

Now just as Thou becomest absorbed in the 
Stories-of-Thee, so make my mind to be ab¬ 
sorbed in them. 

O V^sh Tree to Thy worshippers, fulfill this de¬ 
sire of mine. 
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114. The rishi [Narad] says, "Thy glorious deeds are 

blessings." 

May it be given to me then to sing of them. 

Let wise men say that there are other yoga methods, 
that give happiness, 

But he counted of no value these other many ways 
to eternal life. So he tunes his vind and dances 
in the assembly. 

115. Because he [Narad] heard of Thy deeds from the 

lips of saints. 

He became the son of Brahmadeva, he whom all 
saints praise, 

His fonner low estate, and Thy great mercy, 
Narad 

Remembers every moment, O Lord, O Thou pilot- 
over-the-sea-of-this-worldly existence.* 


The Stories of God Need the Story-tellers 

116. It is the Story-of-Thy-deeds that saves, yet it can¬ 
not save by itself. 

The sword needs help.f Only then can it slay 
the enemy. 


♦Narad was the son of a female slave. But he had the op- 
portmiity of listening to the stories of God’s deeds, and in which 
he became absorbed. As the fruit of this interest, in his next 
birth he became the mind-son of Brahmadeva, and a rishi of great 
fame. 

tA sword, however sharp, cannot by itself slay. It needs some 
one to grasp and use it God’s deeds are mighty to save, but 
even they cannot save without the saints to proclaim those deeds. 
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So if one does not meet a God-man, if one fails of 
association with saints, 

The ignorant hearts will not experience delight in 
Thy wonderful deeds. 

117. A ship will sink in tlie ocean and will sink those 
in it, if it has no one at the helm. 

Unless it has assistance it will not of itself show 
the passenger the other shore. 

So when the Gospel of Thy good deeds makes use 
of God-men* (as pilots) 

It quickly lands mankind on the other side o. 
the shore of tliis worldly existence [i e. eternal 
salvation]. 


Moropant's Requests 

118. May there, therefore, always be association with 
good men. May there fall on the ear the words 
of pious men. 

May the sin-stains on the heart be washed away. 
May none take any pleasure whatever in 
sensual things. 

May hearts cling to Thy Lotus feet, and may at¬ 
tempts to draw them away be met with obstinate 
refusal. 

But should separation take place, may there be 
repentance with tears. May hearts be fixed 
on Thy deeds. 


*In order to transj^c the words ‘bhagavadjan, or bhagavata/ I 
nave coined a word God-man*’, namely one who worships God 
with devotion and love. 
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119. May faith never waver. May hindrance from 

evil men be prevented. 

May hearts not be fickle in worship. May the 
mind turn to the path proclaimed by the Good- 
May the heart understand itself. May all evil 
pride vanish. 

May hearts never again be soiled with sin. May 
all unrighteousness be burnt up through spiritual 
knowledge. 

120. May the long list of Thy names, the source of 

blessing, ever dwell on lips, O Hari. 

Names that are a Mother, who at once fulfills all 
the desires of the heart. 

Just as Thou, Pervader-of-the-three-worlds, 
showest mercy to Thy servants. 

So Thy Name is openly seen to care for those 
who take refuge in her. 

121. O Cloud-that-showers-the-nectar-of-compassion, O 

Hari, turn to Thy peacock [Moropant]. 

When her infant child cries, the mother in her 
sympathy lifts it up to her side. 

And when indeed wilt Thou ever find such a poor 
beggar (like myself, in need of help) ? O Thou 
whose-feet-are-praised-by-the-generous-givers. 

It cannot be a heavy task for Thee to take me. 
Thy servant, across the sea of this worldly 
existence. 
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Conclusion. 

122. O RSm, Qoud-of-mercy, Qose-friend-o£-those- 
who-love-Thee, Thou who also art the guru of 
the dancing peacock [Moropant]* 

In the forest of this worldly existence, Thou hast 
been the swift protector of this wild bird [pea¬ 
cock Moropant] when distressed by the three 
forms of affliction. 

How would it be possible that I, a poet, should 
not recollect that true blessing? 

So remembering that one great friend, I have com¬ 
posed these one himdred and twenty-one pea¬ 
cock cries.f 


♦Again and again Moropant plays on the meanitng of his own 
name, “peacock.” The peacocks live in the jungles, and are often 
distressed from thirst. A shower of rain is said to set them to 
dancing with outspread tail, and even the appearance of a cloud 
in the sky is a signal for their joy. Their hoarse cries, especially 
when tormented with thirst is called Keka, hence playing on that 
name, Moropant calls his 121 verses, the 121 cries of a peacock. 

tThe Kekavali of Moropant has many difficulties for the 
^nslator. Were it not for the enlightening commentary on the 
Kekavali, in the Kavyasangraha No. 29. by the late distinguished 
Marathi scholar. Vaman Daji Oka, my difficulties would have 
I had the privilege of a personal friendship with 
Mr. Oka, and honour his memory both as a scholar and as one 
possessing an unusually attractive personality. J. E. A. 
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There are many poet-saints of the Maratha people, 
whose works have been preserved, but of their lives little 
or nothing is known. Such an one is Govinda, whose 
prayer is here translated. He is believed to have lived in 
the district called the Berars, and in the town of Vani, 
There are those living there who claim to be his descend¬ 
ants. From his language it is evident that he is one of 
the later poets. 


THE PRAYER OF GOVINDA 
{KdvyasangraJia No, 24, Page 149, Pada 325.) 

Chorus.—To what extremity wilt Thou see me suffer! 
O God-of-goodness! 

Without Thee a single moment seems an 
age, O Lord-of-Pandhari! 

1. I have laid up no good deeds in a former birth. 

And this present life, O God, has gone in vain, O 
Krishna. 

By day and by night my mind covets my neigh¬ 
bor's wealth and wife. 

My troubles in this worldly life are mountain 
high. 

But how much I have heard from the mouths of 
Shuka and Vyasa* 

Of how those who bore the name of great sinners, 
were saved by Thy name. 

♦Vyasa was the supposed author of the Bhagrvat Puran which 
he taught to his son, Shuka, who read it to King Parikshiti. 
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Thou Hast Saved Others. Save Me. 

The Brahman Ajamil,t a great sinner, v/as saved 
through the act of calling to his son, O God-of 
Goodness! 

Valmiki,$ who had murdered hundreds and 
thousands of Brahmans, Thou didst save, O God- 
of-Goodness ! 

The Elephant,§ calling for Thy help, was carried 

• to heaven, O God-of-Goodness! 

And the crocodile, although it had tortured him 
(the elephant). He (Vishnu) caressingly held 
it to his heart, as he went upward, O God-of- 
Goodness ! 


tAjamil, a very wicked main, when about to die, in his dis¬ 
tress he called out for his son Narayan. Narayan being God*s 
name, it brought him God's help, and heavenly angels came down 
Co take him to Heaven, to the disappointment of the angels of 
Yama, who had come to take him to Hell. 

tValmiki, the reputed author of the Valmiki Ramayana, at 
first a robber and a murderer, was induced to repeat the syllables 
Ma-ra, ma-ra, die, die. In repeating them, the second syllable 
came first, and soon he found himself repeating I^ma, Rama, 
Rama. This led to his conversion, and to his writing the great 
epic poem, the Valmiki Ramayana. 

§The story of this elephant, called Gajendra Moksha, the 
Deliverance of Gajcndra, is that of a king cursed by Agasti 
rishi to become an elephant, and remain so for a thousand years, 
until released from the curse by the sight of God. One of the 
celestial beings was also cursed at the same time to be and remain 
a crocodile, and to be released in the same way. The elephant 
and the crocodile became enemies, and on one occasion, as the 
elephant was coming out of the water of a lake, the crocodile 
seized him by the foot. In his distress the elephant suddenly 
remembered his former life, and cried out to God for help. The 
prayer was instantly answered, and God appeared on the scene. 
The curse from both was removed, and in a chariot-of-light 
(Viman) both were taken to Heaven, clasping one another as 
friends. 
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Thus Thou hast saved innumerable transgressors. 
Well, then why should I have any anxiety for 
myself? 

Yet I will never leave Thee, O God-of•Goodness! 

Chorus.—^To what extremity wilt Thou see me suffer, 
O God-of-Goodness! 

Without Thee a single moment seems an 
age. O Lord-of-Pandhari! 


Confession of Sin. 


i 


2. I have done wrong in hundreds of thousands of ways, 
through the force of my karma, 

Therefore it is that I have been separated from 
the feet of my Lord. 

Though Thou hast given me the power of speech, 
yet I have done nothing of value with it. 

Lust, anger, pride and envy have entered into me. 

My mind has been captured by conceit. 

Because of this I have failed in many deeds. 

But now, forgive my transgressions, O dear 
Vitthal, O God-of-Goodness, 

At Thy feet I have offered my heart's emotion as 
Thy wife; O God-of-Goodness, 

Save me, or send this body of mine to Hell, O 
God-of-Goodness! 

I am sinking, save me with upturned arms, O God- 
of-Goodness ! 

When Thou wilt come to help me, I know not, O 
Protector-of-the-helpless. 

Thou art my father, my mother, my near relatives, 
and a brother to those of low degree. 
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Chorus.—^To what extremity wilt Thou see me suffer, 
O Gk)d-of-Goodness I 

Without Thee a single moment seems an 
age. O Lord-of-Pa^idhari 1 

PoacivEKEss Asked. 

3. In my ignorance I have committed many unworthy 
deeds. 

O forgive me, my dear Vithabai.* 

Why hast Thou left me so quickly in a foreign 
land. 

Without Thee every direction seems a deserted 
country. 

Looking for Thee my eyes have become weary, 
What am I to do? 

Evil thoughts sink me into the pool of worldly 
existence; 

Thou art the pervader of all, O Narhari, Guru 
and Lord, O God-of-Goodness! 

I, Govinda, no longer imagine the Universe as of 
a dual nature,! O God-of-Goodness! 


♦Hinduism recognizes the feminine as well as the masculine 
side of God, hence He is addressed both as mother and as father. 
When addressed as Vithoba, the masculine side is in mind. When 
addressed as Vithabai, the motherly, tender side of God is in the 
uppermost thought. 

tAmong Hindu philosophies that called Vedantism, holds that 
this Universe exists in one substance only, and therefore, there is 
no duality. The infinite variety in nature is but the infinite forms 
in which this one Substance, Brahma, exists. God, man, the ani¬ 
mate and inanimate world are but forms in which Brahma exists. 
The error of supposing that the substance and the forms in which it 
exists are separate entities, is the error of errors, and is at the root 
of all evils. 
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I am Thy slave, Thou art the giver of the city of 
salvation, O God-of-Goodness! 

O my Guru, place Thy peace-assurance hand on 
my head. O God-of-Goodness! 

Now whatever seems right to my Lord’s heart, 
That do, in removing my distress, O Lord, 
Husband-of-Rukmini! 

Chorus.—To what extremity wilt Thou see me suffer, 
O God-of-Goodness! 

Without Thee a single moment seems an 
age. O Lord-of-Pandhari! 



MAHIPATI. 


Mahipati, the author of Pandurahg Stotra, was bom 
and lived in the little town of Taharabad, in the Rahuri 
Taluka and Ahmednagar District. The account of his life 
was first written some thirty years ago by a poet named Das 
Ganu, in his Arvachin Bhaktalilamrita (The Acts of 
Modem ^I^aktas). All accounts of Mahipati's life come 
directly or indirectly from that source. It seems more ap¬ 
propriate therefore to translate Das Ganu’s account, rather 
than to give it in one's own words. 

Chapter 2. ^In the Ahmednagar District, between the 
Godavari and Bhima rivers, lies the Taluka of Rahuri, 
bordered by the Mula river that flows into the Pravara 
river. In this Taluka (of Rahuri) lies the town of 
Taharabad. The honoured kulkarni [town clerk] of that 
place was one whose surname was Kamble. He was a 
Brahman of the Shakal Branch, a Rigvedi, and of the 
Ashvalayan family line. It was into that family of 
kulkarnis that Mahipati was bom. Mahipati was bom 
when his father had attained old age. It was in the Shaka 
era 1637 (A.D. 1715) that he was bom at Taharabad. 
Mahipati had beautiful features. He was indeed a second 
Cupid, or Cupid's arrow. In his early youth he began to 
assist in the office of the kulkarni. It generally happens 
that one who has the wealth of good looks, turns out to 
be a pleasure seeker. It is seldom that a beautiful face 
has an acquaintance with spiritual knowledge and true 
devotion. But it was not so with Mahipati. He was fully 
devoted to his religious life. A compassion towards all 
creatures was intensely awake in his heart. With pure 
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and honest love he daily worshipped Rukmini and Pindu- 
rang.♦ Indeed he had received a jahagirf for carrying on 
tlieir formal worship. Blessed, blessed is the sagunX wor¬ 
ship of God, where the relation of the served and the server 
exists in a lively love, the full tide of which overflows the 
heart. He whose worship is of this kind, he tnily is 
blessed, and later it reaches its perfect fruit. 

Thus it was that one day Mahipati was sitting in the 
act of worship, when an official messenger suddenly arrived 
to call him. The messenger said to Mahipati, ‘You must 
come at once to the court. The Chief of Police calls for 
you immediately.* Mahipati replied, ‘I will come as soon 
as I have finished my worship. Wait until then. Kindly 
bear with me.* The messenger would not listen to this. 
Instead, he spoke to him very harshly. ‘I am going to 
take you to the court at once, you kiilkarni/ Mahipati felt 
there was no help for it, so he bowed to the God, and tak¬ 
ing his bundle of papers, went to the court with the 
messenger. Mahipati finished the work that had to be 
done, and then returned home. He stood before the image 
of Vitthal, recognizing Him as his father and said, ‘O 
Lord-of-Pandhari, Beloved-of-Rama, Destroyer-of-all- 
Fear, Pandurang, The beginning-of-all-things-and-yet- 
Himself'without-beginning, Almighty, Shri Vitthal, Lord- 
of-the-Universe! I have the occupation of being the vil¬ 
lage scribe. Therefore I was truly unable to finish my 

♦The family arc said to have made a pilj^rimage to Paeidhar- 
piir, and brought back an image of Pandurang and his wife 
Rukmini. 

tin order that worship of some God, as in some temple, must 
be cont’nued. Hindu kings gnve the income from some fields, or 
villages, as an endowment, which was called a jahagir, 

tThe sagnn worship of God has been explained elsewhere. It 
means here the worship of the image of Pandurang, as being God 
with attributes. 
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worship of Thee. O God, do not, because of that turn away 
from me* Thy child/ With this Mahipati took the pen 
that was behind his ear, and placing it at the feet of Vitthal, 
disgusted with his occupation, he made this solemn affirm¬ 
ation, Tram to-day, O God, I will not engage in any Gov¬ 
ernment service, and I will not take my pen in hand for 
the sake of a livelihood. And as to the future, none of 
my descendants, to the seventh generation, must engage in 
the occupation of a kulkarni [town clerk]. Damn that 
occupation; that hinders one in attaining the suprcme- 
spiritual-riches!' 

Having made this solemn affirmation, Mahipati be¬ 
came one totally indifferent to his bodily wants. Without 
cessation he kept repeating the names of Rukmini and 
Vitthal In giving away what he possessed he many times 
let his house be stripped of its belongings, holding to the 
conviction that this worldly life was only temporary. His 
heart became intensely eager to attain the Supreme- 
Brahma. 

It happened one day that Tukaram appeared in a 
dream and said to Mahipati, ‘You should sing the lives 
of the saints, in order to save the world. The Vedas have 
given thought to what God is and who He is. The Purans 
have described how He may be attained. 

Now see Mahipati, my hand is on your head, and God, 
Shri Hari, will meet witli you. Sarasvati will dwell on 
your tongue. She will make you speak with a blessed 
voice, and the eight Siddhis* will descend from you to 

*The Siddhis are the mystic powers attained through yoga 
practices. 
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others. Shri Nabhajif has put in poetic form the lives 
of a few of the saints (in the Gvalior language). Write 
the same in Marathi, adding new material.’ With this 
blessing Tukaram, the great Guru^ vanished out of sight. 
To that Shri Tukaram, the great saint, I make my bow.” 

(Arvdchin Bhaktahldmrita, by Das Ganu, Chap. 2, 
verses 6 to 81). 

Mahipati’s heart and pen were thenceforth devoted to 
the lives of the Maratha saints, and our knowledge of 
them, be it part history or part legend, is almost entirely 
due to him. But for him the story of these saints, from 
Dnyanadev, about A.D. 1290, to Tukaram A.D. 1649, 
would be practically a blank. All evidence points to his 
painstaking effort to learn the facts in the lives of the 
saints. His library was of no mean extent. Some of the 
books from which he drew his information are extant. 
Others may have, however, disappeared. He conversed 
with the descendants of some, to gather the family tradi¬ 
tions. The lines between history and legend may not have 
been clear to him, but of his honesty to write down only 
what he believed to be true, there can be no doubt. 

His chief works are:— 

Bhaktavijaya, completed in 1762. 

Santalilamrita, completed in 1767. 


fNabhaji, a Hindu saint, with a very interesting history, as 
given by Mahipati in the chapter of his Bhaktalilamrita, wrote a 
work in which the lives of the North India saints are very briefly 
referred to. This work of Nabhaji seems, however, to have in¬ 
spired Mahipati to his great effort of giving in detail the lives of 
the Maratha saints. 
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Kathasaramrita, completed in 1765. 

Bhaktalilamrita, completed in 1774. 

Santavijaya. 

The Pandurang Stotra, which I have now given in 
translation, judging from internal evidence, I think must 
have been written after the Bhaktavijaya, and before writ¬ 
ing the Bhaktalilamrita. He is the author of many smaller 
works. 


PANDURAI^G* STOTRA 
The Prayer of Mahipatu 
Invocation. 

Obeisance to Shri Ganesh. 

1. Victory! Victory to Thee, Lord-of-Pandhari, 
Lover-of-Thy-6/zafe/aj, Husband-of-Rukmini I Thou alone 
art my Mother, Father, Brother, Uncle, and other relatives. 
2. Thou art my Friend and my dear and near relative. 
Thou alone art my wealth and my treasure. I bring Thee 
to remembrance night and day. I know of no other means 
(of salvation). 3. Although this is so, O Ocean-of- 
mercy, I am caught in the snare of pride, and with a 

♦The image of Krishna m the temple at Pandharpur is known 
by many names, but the most common is Pandurang. It is of 
black stone, and stands on what represents a brick. What the 
actual facts are regarding the origin of this idol are not known, 
but the traditional story is connected with the saint Pundalik. 
Pundalik, at first a son cruel to his parents, is converted and his 
devotion to them becomes a wonderful sight for gods and men. 
The God Krishna came to see him. Pundalik, too busy to even 
speak to the god, threw a brick to him to stand on, while he conti¬ 
nued to wash his parents’ feet. The god has ever since stood there 
on the brick. 
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heart of lust and passion. 4. Therefore, my organs of 
sense are out of my control. I cannot contemplate Thee 
in the privacy of my heart Now Thou alone const remove 
all this, O Thou Creator, and Life-of-the-world. 5. O 
Pervader-of-the-Universe, O Infinite-One, Thy rule is 
everywhere, so remove my distress of heart, and in Thy 
mercy give me over to the care of the saints. 

Examples of God's Gracious Help. 

6. O God, Merciful-to-the-Iowly. Thou hast come 
to the help of many in their distresses. Ambarishf was in 
great trouble, Thou rushed (to his relief). 7. Durvas had 
given him a curse. Thou in Thine anger sent Thy disk 
after him. Thus Thou, Mother and Father, becamest the 
holder of Thy bhaktas' honor. (Padap) 8. O God, for the 
sake of Ambarish Thou didst suffer ten rebirths**', and O 
Keshava, Thou in the form of avaidrs didst reveal Thyself 
through deeds of many kinds. 9. When Prajapati fell 
into great distress, then in Thy love didst assume the Fish 
avatdr. Quickly Thou didst kill Shankhasur, and gavest 


tAmbarish had asked the rishi Durvas to dine with him. Dur¬ 
vas accepted, but went to the river first for worship. He did not 
return quickly, and because the day, the twelfth of the month, was 
about to end, Ambarish had to go through the form of eating and 
making the customary offerings to the gods. Durvas took offence 
at this, and with a curse went on his way. Vishnu taking the part 
of Ambarish sent his disk to destroy him, but, his austerities pro¬ 
tected him. Annoyed however by it, he appealed to Vishnu, who 
told him to apologize to Ambarish. He did so, and Ambarish and 
Durvas sat down to eat the meal that had been waiting for one 
year, Ambarish had been unable to eat until his guest arrived and 
had been suffering the pangs of hunger. 

^Durvas had cursed Ambarish, telling him he would have to 
suffer ten rebirths. Ambarish, distressed at this, appealed to Viohnu. 
Vishnu replied that there was no way to make the curse void, but 
that He Himself would suffer the rebirths. 
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ihe Vedas to Brahmadeva. 10. Once taking the form of 
a tortoise, Thou didst bear on Thy back the Mountain 
Mandara; and extracting from the ocean the fourteen 
jewels, Thou gavest happiness to all the gods. 

11. Thou didst take the form of Mohini* and caused 
the gods to drink nectar. In the act of praising Thy excel¬ 
lence the Lord-of-Serpents becomes wearied. 12. When 
Hiranyaksha, the mighty daitya, took the earth on his 
shoulder*, then Thou, Shri Hari, didst become the Boar 
avatar and earnest quickly to the relief of the Earth. 13. 
The boar took the earth on its tusks, and killed the daitya 
on the battlefield. In the singing thus of Thy great¬ 
ness the Daughter of Brahmadeva [Sarasvati] be¬ 
comes overcome with interest. 14. Hiranyakashyapu 
persecuted his son Pralhad, but Thou didst protect him 
in various ways. He threw Pralhad into the fire, but the 
fire did not even scorch him. 15. In his rage he threw 
Pralhad into the sea, but the water was unable 
to drown him. And as his lips repeated Thy 
names, the terrible serpents would not bite him. 

16. He pushed Pralhad over a precipice, but he 
was not dashed to pieces. And although he made him drink 
the most poisonous of poisons, yet life did not leave him. 

17. Hiranyakashyapu then said to his son, “Where is it 
that your Narahari (God abides The latter replied, “He 
fills and overflows the universe”. 18. “Is He in this 
pillar?” said the Daitya [Hiranyakashyapu], and so saying 
he gave it a lusty kick. Out of it Thou (as half man, half 
lion in form) didst spring forth, O Sharangadhara 


♦See Kekavali, Note on vcfrse 103. 
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[Vishnu] and tore him to pieces (with Thy claws). 19, 
TTius Thou, O Achyuta [Vishnu] didst protect Thy 
bhakta^ Pralhad. O Pandharinath [Lord-of-Pandhari], 
it was for Pralhad's sake that Thou didst become the 
Narahari avatar [half man, half lion]. 20. At the request 
of Indra Thou didst become the avatar Vaman^, O Merci- 
ful-to-the-Iowly. Thou didst at once punish Bali and 
becamest his doorkeeper. 21. Tliou didst take the part 
of Renukaf, and in Thy rage didst kill Sahasrarjuna. 
Twenty-one times as Parashuram Thou didst slay all the 
Kshatriyas. 22. Thou didst establish the Brahman 
in the kingdom. Thy pride in one of Thine own caste is 
great. Thus Thou, O Husband of Rukmini [Krishna] art 
generous in all Thy ways. 23. When all the chief gods 
were imprisoned Thou didst become the avatar Shri Ram***. 
Killing with Thine own hand the ten-necked monster, 
Ravan, Thou didst immediately deliver the gods- 
24. Dropping all pride of caste and family, Bibhishanf 


♦The king Bali became so powerful as to displace the God 
Indra. At Indra's request Vishnu assumed the form of a dwarf 
and appeared at Bali’s sacrifice. Here he asked Bali for a piece of 
ground which he could cover by three paces. Bali granted it, 
and Vaman assumed his divine form and with two steps covered 
the whole universe. The third He placed on Bali’s head, both 
punishing him and at the same time saving him. 

fVishnu being pleased with King Renu, promised him a 
daughter and that He would be born of her as an avatar and 
slay the wicked who were troubling the earth. The daughter was 
bom and named Renuka. To Reiiuka was born Parashuram, who 
killed the powerful Sahasrarjun, and all the Kshatriyas. 

'•‘The ten headed monster Ravan, king of Ceylon, had im¬ 
prisoned the gods. The rishi Narad visited the prison, and told 
Ravan that he was not immortal as he thought, for Vishnu, 
pitying the condition of the gods, would before long be born as 
the avatar Ram. Ram would kill him, and free the gods from 
their prison. 

tThe younger brother of Ravan, Bibhishan, did not sym¬ 
pathize with Ravan's desire to kill Ram. He deserted his brother, 
and joined the forces of Ram. After Ram had conquered Ravan, 
lie gave the kingdom of Ceylon to Bibhishan. 
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came as a suppliant to Thy feet, with his whole body, soul 
and wealth. Making him immortal. Thou didst make him 
a gift of Lanka [Ceylon], 25. Thou didst become the 
avatar, (Krishna), O Shri Hari, born to Vasudeva and 
Devaki. In the home of Nanda and Yashoda, Thou didst 
perform many miraculous deeds. 26. One day, as Thou 
wast eating dirt, Yashoda looked at Thee with anger^. 
Then with Thy miraculous power Thou didst show her 
the infinite universe in Thy mouth. 27. Killing Kansaf, 
and Chamir, Thou didst place Ugrasena over the kingdom. 
Thou didst then build the city of DvarakaJ in the ocean, 
and made it a place of habitation. 28. The Pandavas§ 
were suffering many evils, but Thou, Govinda, didst deliver 
them out of their distress. Bhimalf was suffering from 
poison. Thou, Mukunda, didst preserve him. 29. When 
their lacquered houses were burning Thou didst cause the 

♦The infant Krishna was found by his foster mother, Yashoda, 
eating dirt. When rebuked for so doing, he opened his mouth, 
and she saw in it the whole universe. 

tThe king of the Yadavas, Kansa, was told that he would be 
killed by the eighth child of Vasudev, and Devaki. He, therefore, 
put them in prison, and as children were born to them he killed 
them. When Krishna, the eighth child, was bom, by a divine 
miracle the father Vasudev took the infant across the swollen 
river, and left it on the bed of Yashoda, who had just given birth 
to a daughter. He brought the daughter back and gave it to 
Devaki. Nanda and Yashoda were cowherds, and Krishna was 
hnmght up by these foster parents. Later Krishna, as prophesiedf 
killed Kansa, and gave the kingdom to his brother Ugrasen. 

tDvaraka was a city founded by Krishna and his Yadav 
friends, on the coast of the province now called Gujarat. Being 
troubled by enemies, Krishna removed the city out onto an island 
in the sea. Just before dying Krishna warned the inhabitants of 
Dvarka to flee for their lives. They did so, and the sea over¬ 
whelmed and wiped out the city. 

§The Pandavas suffered much from their enemies the Kauravas. 
Krishna took the side of the Pandavas, and delivered them from 
their distresses. 

IfBhima was poisoned by the Kauravas, and thrown into the 
Jumna river. The serpents in the river sucked up the poison, gave 
him gifts, and sent him back to his brothers. 
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Pai^avas to take refuge in a cave. So merciful art Thou, 
O husband-of-Lakshmi, and the Purdns sing Thy praise. 
30. From the house of Dharma Thou, .Shriranga, didst 
Thyself remove the remains on the plates. Seeing Arjun’s 
love for Thee, Thou didst Thyself wash his horses. 31. 
Once when Draupadi was serving food to the wicked Kau- 
ravas, the string of her jacket became loose. Draupadi be¬ 
came distressed and he called on Thee, O God. 32. It was 
then that Thou, Merciful-to-the-lowly, didst make the 
daughter of Drupada four armed. Such art Thou, O Dark- 
complexioned-One, 'Lovtr-of-thy-bhaktas, Ocean-of-Happi¬ 
ness. 33. The Kauravas asked Draupadi to serve the food 
to all at the same time. Thou then didst create a Draupadi 
before each one's plate, and thus made Gandhar greatly 
ashamed, and compelled to hang his head. 34. Dharmaraja 
lost his bet, which greatly pleased Duryodhan. They 
brought the daughter of Drupad into the assembly, and 
Dushshasan spoke as follows. 35. 'Tet Yadnyaseni [Drau¬ 
padi] be stripped of her garments, and be exhibited nude to 
the assembled people. Realizing her moment of distress had 
come, she pled with Thee, O Chakrapani [Krishna], 36- 
Hearing Draupadi's pitiful cry, ThO'U didst rush from Dva- 
raka with a speed greater than that of the eagle, that of the 
wind, or that of the mind. 37. As Dushshasana pulled off 
garment after garment, Thou didst clothe her with other 
garments. Such are the wonderful deeds, O Sharahga- 
<lhara, [Krishna] which Thou dost show to Thy great 
bhaktas, 38. While the P^davas were suffering exile 
in the forest, the rishi Durvas nirived to give them trouble. 
He demanded food immediately, though it was night, and 
that put Dharma in the greatest distress. 39. In that moment 
of distress, O God-Supreme, Draupadi called on Thee for 
help. Immediately, O Keshava, Thou didst produce a most 
extraordinary illusion. 40. On the bank of the Ganges, 
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Thou didst create the Pandavas together with Draupadi, 
and there serving the rishis with food caused all to be fully 
satisfied. 41. Such are the marvellous deeds that Vyasa 
has related in the Mahabharat. In like manner then, O 
Husband-of-Rukmini, come to my help at this time. 42. 
Gajendra* was seized by a crocodile, but remembering Thee, 
O Krishna, Thou didst run quickly to his help, and in Thy 
compassion Thou didst free him. 

God Answers Animals" Cries. 

43. A doe entered a forest for a drink of water. A 
hunter stopped her path on all sides. On one side he 
started a fire. On another was himself with his arrow on 
the string of his bow. 44. On the third side he stationed 
his dog. On the remaining side he placed a snare. When 
the doe saw all this, she lifted her heart to Thee. 45. Thou 
didst come to her help, O Lord-of-Heaven. A hare 
suddenly appeared, and the dog rushed after it. 46. The 
hunter was about to draw his bow, when the string snapped. 
The fire reached the snare and burnt it. 47. A mighty cloud 
in the heavens dropped rain, and easily put out the forest 
fire. In such ways, O God, Thou dost meet the needs of 
Thy worshippers. 

48. A pigeon and his mate were sitting on a tree. 
Soon a hunter approached. He let loose on them a falcon, 
and at the same time drew his bow. 49. In that moment 
of distress, O God-Supreme, the birds cried to Thee for 
help. Thou didst take a serpant's form, and bite the hunter. 


*The familiar story of the prince who under a curse became 
an elephant, and when seized by a crocodile called on God lor 
help^ which was instantly given. 
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50. His arrow went askew, and killed the falcon. Thus 
the two birds on the tree were saved through Thy mercy. 

51. The hunter then laid a wager with a hermit that he 
would catch the four armed wild creature, [savaj] [God 
Vishnu], and bring it there. Seeing his strong determina¬ 
tion, Thou gavest him a vision of Thy true self. 

God's Help to Indian Saints. 

52. In the Kali yuga the Buddha avatdr took place. 
That Thou dost reveal Thy secrets to Thy Bhaktas, the 
highly honoured saints proclaim with certainty, in their 
abhangs, 53. Thou, O God, comest (down from Heaven) to 
Pandhari to see Pundalik,* and with eyes directed to the 
tip of Thy nose Thou dost stand waiting for Thy bhakta. 
54. Recognizing the devotion of Namdev, Thou, Shripati, 


♦Pundalik, at first a very wicked man, was shamefully neg¬ 
lectful of his parents. While son and parents were on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Benares, in which he made them walk while he rode, he 
visited a hermitage. The words he there heard from the lips of 
the saint, led to his conversion. From that time he devoted him¬ 
self heart and soul to the care and comfort of his parents. Re¬ 
turning to Pandhari he had no other thought but the happiness of 
his parents. The news of this unusual devotion was carried by 
Narad to heaven, and Krishna came down to see it. As He 
approached, Pundalik was washing his parents' feet. He hardly 
turned his face to look at the God, but threw towards Him a brick, 
and requested him to stand on it until he had finished washing his 
parents' feet. This devotion to his parents so pleased Krishna that 
He told Pundalik to ask of Him some boon. Pundalik replied, *T 
a^k you to remain here always, standing on that brick, [vita].** 
And there He remains to-day, so the story goes, and the stone 
image representing Him with parallel feet on a brick, his hands 
©n his sides, render holy the temple at Pandharpur, to which mil¬ 
lions of pilgrims come. His position on the brick [vita] has given 
Him in popular usage the nanue of Vithoba, and Vitthal, though 
known also by other names, Pandurang, and Pandharinath. The 
true derivation of the names Vithoba and Vitthal is, however, an 
unsettled question. 
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didst eat with him.* Thou didst make Dnyanadev's 
wall to move forward, thereby showing Chahgadev his 
superiority.f 55. Thou didst weave costly shawls on 
Kabir's loomj. Thou didst the grinding and pounding of 
Jani's grain.§ Thou didst show to the Brahmans the sacred 


♦Naitjdev when a boy showed great religious devotion. He was 
once given milk to offer to the image of Krishna in the temple- 
The boy had no question about the stone image being able to drink 
what was offered to it. God recognized the faith of the boy and 
the stone image opened its mouth and drank the milk. On another 
occasion God joined with Namdev in inviting Brahmans to a feast. 
God himself in human form served the guests, and afterwards He 
and Namdev sat down and ate together. 

fThe saint Dnyanadev with his two brothers and sister, was 
sitting on a wall.,The Yogi Changadev> proud of his vast know¬ 
ledge came to pay his respects to Dnyanadev^ riding o«i a tiger, with 
a serpent as his whip. Dnyanadev told the wall to go forward to 
meet the distinguished Yogi, which it did, and seeing which Changa- 
dev acknowledged the superior claims of Dnyanadev. 

JKabir from his birth was wholly devoted to the contempla¬ 
tion and worship of God. His parents attempted to teach him to 
weave, but after weaving a little, he would close his eyes in con¬ 
templation, and the weaving ended. The mother was angry with 
him for this neglect and would have punished him, but God see¬ 
ing that Kabir*s devotion was bringing him into trouble, Himself 
came and continued the weaving while Kabir continued his con¬ 
templation of God. 

§The saint Namdev found a girl abandoned by her parents. 
He had pity on her, and took her into his home. Jani thus became 
his servant, but learned from him the ways of devotion to God. 
So devoted did she become, that when her work of a servant be¬ 
came at times too burdensome for her, God took human form 
and came and helped her to pound and clean the rice, sweep the 
house, and collect the fuel for the kitchen lire. Jani is believed 
to have been a poetess, and the verses that stand in her name are 
full of fervor and loving devotion. 
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thread in the stomach of Rohidas.* 56. O Lover-of-Thy- 
bhaktas, Thou, with Thine own hand didst weed the garden 
of Savata Mali.f O Merciful-to-the-lowly, Thou didst 
help ChokhamelaJ in dragging the dead cattle [to his home], 
57. Gora the potter, was a perfect devotee of Thine, and 
Thou didst shape jars on his wheel§ O Husband-of- 


♦Rohidas, the saintly cobbler, who spent his time in the wor- 
ship of God, and in benevolent works for his fellow men, such 
as freely patching the shoes of pilgrims, was once visited by a 
Brahman priest who claimed that Brahmans alone were entitled 
to the sacred thread, and only those wearing the sacred thread 
had the right to worship God. Rohidas disputed this, and to show 
his authority for his worship todc a knife and ripped his body 
open, and there was seen within the sacred thread. 

fThat God took human form and weeded the garden of 
Savata Mali in order to help his bhakta^ is one of the stories illus¬ 
trative of the idea of God's concern for those who love and serve 
Him. (B. V. 23). 

tChokhamela was an oiitcaste, a Mahar, but a devoted worship¬ 
per of God. He was forbidden by the temple priests to enter the 
temple. He used, therefore, to come to the entrance only, and there 
worship. But at night,, the doors of the temple being locked, the 
God appeared to Chokhamela and brought him into the temple, to 
the wonderment of the priests, and their displeasure at the thought 
that this outcaste had touched the sacred idol. To punish him the 
priests tied him to a yoke of oxen to be drawn over the ground. 
But Krishna stood by the yoke, and with four hands held them 
quiet though under the lash of a whip (Namdev 2351). 
His shrine is juist within the entrance of the main door to the 
temple at Pandharpur, on the right-hand side. 

§Gora, the Potter, was so absorbed in thinking of God, while 
treading the clay for his vessels, he tread upon his infant child. It 
died in the clay. Later seeing that his right hand had led him into 
temptation to forget God, he took a sword and cut off the offending 
member. Then it was that God helped the handless bhakta by shap¬ 
ing the jars on his potter's wheel. In answer to the mother's pray¬ 
er the dead infant was brought to life again, to the joy of its 
mother. (Namdev 2344). 
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Rukmini Thou didst go to Bedar and protect Damajipantf 
58. Kurmadas, had lost the use of his feet, yet had an 
intense desire to meet with Thee. Thou didst go to Bahula 
to help him. 59. Sena,* (the Barber), Thy bhakta, had 
continued sitting at his worship, for which act the king^ 
was very angry with him. Then Thou, O God, becamest 
Thyself a barber, and appeared the king. 60. The father o£ 
Mirabaif sent a cup of poison for her to drink. Then Thou, 
O Vitthal, didst turn it into a drink like nectar, and Thy 
authority became supreme. 61. Seeing the devotion of 


fDamaji, a Revenue Collector, for the Muhammadan King at 
Bedar, and keeper of his stores of grain, lived in the town of 
Mangalvedha, south of Pandharpur. At a time of a great famine,, 
when all the people were starving and dying around him, he was- 
so moved to pity that without the king’s permission he distributed 
the king’s grain, and saved the people alive. For this he was 
ordered to appear before the king to receive punishment. God 
saved his saint from punishment and loss by appearing as a low 
caste messenger with a bag of money far in excess of the value 
of the grain that Damaji had taken from the king’s stores and 
the king forgave his servant. (Bhaktavijaya 40). 

♦Sena the barber, was sent for by the Muhammadan king, 
when he was in the midst of prayer. He refused to come. The * 
king was angry, and ordened his officers to bring him and throw him 
into the river. Just then God took the form of Sena, and appeared 
at the king’s palace. The sight of Him appeased the king, and whenr 
he realized that it was God who had taken Sena’s place, and had' 
shaved and shampood him, he was full of contrition. 

tMirabai, the beautiful daughter of a king, was from child- 
hood an ardent worshipper of Krishna. At first she was. 
encouraged in this by her parents, but later public opinion forced' 
them to tell her that she must be married. She was unwilling,^ 
having devoted her life to God’s service. They felt that for her to^ 
remain unmarried was a stain on their family. She still refused,, 
and the now angry father compelled her to drink a cup of poison^ 
The poison did her no harm, and her demand to remain un¬ 
married and wholly devoted to God was vindicated. (Namdew' 
2335, and B-V. 38). 
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R^mdast Thou earnest from Dvaraka to Dakur. Placing 
l)ut a grain of gold (in one scale of the balance) the other 
rscale containing the idol went upwards. 

62. In giving his blessing Tulsidas raised to life the 
ihusband of a good woman***. And Thou, O Govinda, didst 
‘.sow the seed in the field of Dhanajatf. 63. The devotion 
of Narasinha was acceptable to Thee, and Thou didst cash 


iA saint named Ramdas lived near Dvarka, in the village of 
Dakur. For 25 years he on every eleventh day of the fortnight 
went to Dvarka to worship Krishna in his temple. But now en¬ 
feebled by age, he could no longer come, and said farewell to the 
<iod. The idol insisted on being taken to Dakur. because of his love 
for Ramdas. The priests at Dvarka found the temple empty, and 
vlraced the idol to Dakur. The priests about to bring the idol back were 
|)ersuaded to let it remain by Ramdas who offered to give the priests 
the weight of the idol in gold. This offer had been suggested by the 
<'Tod himself. People scoffed at the offer, but Ramdas went into 
the house, brought out his wife*s gold nose ring, and when it was 
.^)ut into one of the scales, its weight sent up the other scale with 
■the idol. The idol therefore, remained at Dakur, and according to 
Mahipati is there to this day. (B. V. 31). 

♦Tulsidas, who lived druing the reign of Akbar, had become 
noted hermit saint. A wealthy banker, by name of Jaitpal died, 
.and he was being carried to the funeral pyre, where his wife ex¬ 
pected to go with him in the fire. As they passed the cave of 
'Tulsidas she went to his door to pay him her respects. “Be the 
mother of eight children,” he said to her, as a blessing. “My 
Siusband is dead, but your words come true,” she said. She re¬ 
turned to the bier, and lo! her husband was sitting upright. She 
‘itook him by the hand and brought him to Tulsidas. (B. V. 3, 246-254). 

fDhanajat, from early childhood was religiously inclined. He 
was a farmer, and on one occasion, during a time of famine, he 
took his plow to prepare his fields for the seed he had reserved. 
•On the way he met some famine sufferers. His heart was touch¬ 
ed. He returned home, took the seed he exi>ected to sow, 
-ground it, and gave the hungry to eat. “May the Supreme God 
l>e forever your helper,” was the blessing they gave him. Some 
'rscoffed at Dhanajat for his unselfish act. But Dhanajat trusted 
fidn God, and on the morrow his field showed growing wheat, from 
^e seed that God Himself had sowed. (B. L. 44). 
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fiis cheque at Dvaraka4 And Thou didst run with all haste 
to be present at the marriage of his son§. 64. While Nam- 
<iev* was performing his service of song in honour of the 
£od Avandhya Nagnath, the god turned the temple around. 
Thou of Dark-complexion didst by the movement of Thy 
mouth ask for rice and dal from Karma Baif. 65. Show¬ 
ing Thyself in the fonn of Vishnu and Shiva, Thou didst 


JA Brahman, leading a crowd of pilgrims came to Junagadh, 
•on his way to Dvarka. He had seven hundred rupees with him 
which he did not wish to take with him for fear of thieves. As a 
joke the scoffers of town sent him to Narsi, who they said would 
rgive him a cheque to be cashed at Dvarka. Narsi took the money 
distributed it among the Brahmans, and gave a check on the God of 
Dvarka. On arriving at Dvarka, God appeared at his door and 
4:ashed the cheque (B, V. 29). 

§Narasimha, or Narsi, the saint living at Junagad, was 
.approached by a go-between to give his son to a money-lender's 
daughter. The agreement was made. Pieople laughed at 
•the money-lender for giving his daughter to such a poor man's 
son. But when the marriage day came God himself and a crowd 
of gods and celestial beings came in the procession to the wonder 
of all. (B.V. 28.) 

♦Namdev, while visiting many sacred places, came to Avan- 
^hya Nagnath. He went to the temple of Nagnath [Shiva] to 
worship. Plere he began to sing the praise of the god, and a 
'dense crowd gathered around him to listen. The Brahman priests 
of the temple objected to his performance before the temple, and 
‘Ordered him to go behind the temple. Namdev submitted, and as 
Ae continued his singing the temple turned around, so that Namdev 
again faced the God. and the miracle convinced the priests of their 
mistake. (B. V. 12). 

tKarmabai lost her dear son. On that day her grandson was 
1)orn. She loved him intensely, but he died. Mourning over her 
loss, some saints passing that way put up at her house. Noticing 
iher sorrow, and learning the reason, they gave her an idol of God 
and told her to bestow on it the love she had had for her son and 
grandson. She did so, fondling the idol, and caring for it with 
all the love of her heart. Pleased by this devotion and love, the 
idol opened its mouth and ate the offerings that she daily brought 
to it. (B. V. 35). 
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move the goldsmith NarahariJ to worship. In singing of 
Thy wondrous deeds one's voice is choked with emotion. 

66. The kittens were in an unbaked jar. The potter 
had hastily started the furnace fire. The kittens now 
mewed aloud in their distress, and the mother cat rushed 
hither and thither (in her distress). 67. But it was only 
when the furnace fire became intense that the potter's, 
mind grasped the situation. Then it was that he cried out, 
*'Oh Lord-of-Pandhari, O God-Supreme, Perform now the 
miracle of a miracle. 68. If the kittens are saved from 
the burning fire, I will never from now engage in worldly 
business." At this point Thou, O God, didst come to his 
help, seeing him so devoted a saint. 69. Thou didst tuck 
up the ends of Thy yellow robe. Thou didst cast aside 
Thy garland of jewels. And then Thou, O Merciful-One,, 
earnest rushing with all possible speed. 70. The jar in 
which the kittens were, remained unbaked in the furnace 
fire. The potter lifted up the jar, and looking within saw 
the kittens alive.* 

71. It is thus that the saints relate Thy miraculous 
deeds O Husband-of-Rukmini. As for me, O Merciful- 


JNarahari. the goldsmith, was a worshipper of Shiva and re¬ 
fused to worship Vishnu or go into his temple. A rich man came- 
to Pandharpur, and wishing to make an offering to Vithoba of a 
golden belt, went to Narahari the best goldsmith in the city. Nara- 
hari made it according to the measurement given him, but it would 
not fit the idol. The rich man induced Narahari to make the 
measurement himself. Narahari did not wish to go into the pre¬ 
sence even of the idol of Vishnu, so he blindfolded himself so a» 
not to see the idol, but as he felt of the idol, it suddenly dawned' 
on him that this idol was the same as that of Shiva, and that 
Shiva and Vishnu were one and the same, without any difference.. 
(B. V. 20). 

♦This story is told by Namdev in Ahangs 2344 (Avate's Edi¬ 
tion 1924) also by Mahipati, Bhaktavijaya, chapter 17. 
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One, Thy mind understands my dull mind. 72. When 
king R5m was about to punish Bhanud§s,* the pole on 
which he was to be impaled burst out into branch and leaf. 
Such are Thy miraculous deeds, beyond the understanding 
-even of Brahmadeva. 73. Seeing the devotion of Eknath, 
Thou didst bring* his water for him for twelve yearsf- 
Thou didst grind the fragrant paste for use in his worship 
of God, and promptly gave it to him. 

• 

74. The manuscript of Tukaram^s* abhangs was for 
thirteen days in the water (of the river). Thou didst stand 


'^The story of Bhanudas is told in Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya* 
Chapters 42 and 43* A translation of this Bhaktavijaya account 
may be found in the volume on Bhanudas in the Poet-saints of 
Alsdiarashtra series. No. I. 

tThis story of God serving Eknath as a menial is told by 
Mahipati in his Bhaktalilamrita, Chapter 20, 63—130. For a 
translation of this account see Volume 2 on Eknath, Poet-saints 
of Maharashtra Series, Chap. 20, 69-130. 

♦An influential Brahman at Vagholi, near Dehu, by name of 
Rameshvar, was very envious of Tukaram’s fame as saint and 
poet. He ordered Tukaram to cease writing verses. Tukaram 
having a very submissive character went to Vagholi to sec 
‘Orders as the voice of God, and going back to Dehu, unwrapped his 
verses and his services of song, Tukaram accepted the Brahman’s 
orders as the voice of God, and going back to Dehu, unwraped his 
precious manuscript, added some stones, and then with his own 
'hand threw it into the river. Utterly dejected, he lay fasting on 
the stone slabs before the temple of Vithoba. God appeared to 
him in a dream, saying that He was standing in the river holding the 
manuscript dry. On the thirteenth day it was seen floating on 
the stream. Swimmers swam out and gave it to Tukaram, w:ho 
broke out into a song of praise. (B. V. 52, 253-316 and B. L. 3^ 
.33—169). 
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in the water and keep the book dry. 75. Bodhala§, the 
bhakta, was a man who loved others, a man who was un¬ 
selfish. And Thou didst bring ears of grain to the leafless 
stalks of his jondhala field. Thou didst take the trouble 
to refill his empty grain cellars, and thus showed to men 
Thy marvellous deeds. 76. At the word of Santoba 
PavarJ Thou, O Krishna, becamest a tortoise, and making. 
Thy back a bridge over the Bhivara river, enabled the pil¬ 
grim band to cross over the stream. 77. Over the shoulder 
of Nimbaraj^ Thou, O Shri Hari, didst wave a peacock 
feather whisp. As men and women saw the sight, they 
were overcome with amazement. 78. A Pa than of Kasegav 
demanded of Visoba Saraff the money he owed. The Life- 


SBodhala was a rich man, and at a time of famine he fed 
the hungry. When his stores of grain failed, he sold all his 
cattle and jewellery and gave to the sufferers. He had a field of 
ripening jondhala. He let the famine sufferers take all the grow¬ 
ing cars. He had nothing left to meet the demands of a money 
lender. But God came to his rescue. In the form of a Mahar 
He paid the debt, and on the earless stalks there came again abund* 
ant ears of grain . (B. V. 53, 13—224 and B. L. 51, 16—21). 

jiSantoba Pavar was leading a band of Pilgrims to Pandhar- 
pur. They came to a river in flood. Santoba trusting in God^s 
t!are started to walk through the river. The water came up only 
to his ankle. “Trust in God and come on,” he cried. They started 
to do so, God saw they had not the same faith as Santoba, and 
would be drowned, so He became a great tortoise, extending 
from one bank to the other, on the back of which the pilgrims 
walked, the water coming only to their ankles. (B. V. 56). 

♦Nimbraj was a saint so dear to God that when he was danc* 
ing and singing God's praise, God took the form of a child, and 
climbing onto Nimbraj's shoulder, held in his hand a peacock feather 
whisp, which he waved over Nambraj as he sang. B V. 51. 171. 

tVisoba Saraf of Pandharpur, was a rich man, but when 
famine came he was so touched by the suffering that he gave away 
all he had, in feeding the hungry. He even borrowed money so 
as to relieve the sufferers. After a time the Pathan of Kasegav, 
from whom he had borrowed the money demanded it back. Visoba 
had none to give. God saw his difficulty. He took the form of 
Visoba's servant, and going to Kasegav paid the Pathan what was 
©wed him. B.V. 57. 23-100. 
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of-the-World realizing his difficulty paid off his debt, 79,. 
There have been such bhaktas of Thine without number^ 
If one should attempt to number them, the mind could not 
reach the limit. How long could a thoughtful man sit 
counting the waves of the sea? 80. To what limit could one 
go in counting the great trees, growing on this earth ? In like 
manner, Thy manifestations have been numberless and in 
describing them, the Vedas even had to stop, wearied in 
the attempt. 81. From the mouths of the saints I heard 
this in l^irtans, O Krishna, [Chakrapani] and trusting to 
their testimony, I also gave myself to Thy worship. 


Mahipati's Plea for Help in His Distress, 

82. So now as it may seem right to Thy Majesty, do 
that which is for my good. If, however, Thou shouldst 
truly neglect me, the saints will laugh at Thee. 83. O God,. 
Thou art the Ruler of the Universe. In a pore of Thy body 
all the universes are to be found. Yet it was Thou who 
gavest a promise to Pundalik,* and art standing even novr 
upright, and looking towards him. 84. It is that form that 
I hold in my mind, and remember Thee, O Husband>of- 
Rukmini. But while listening to my pleading, why is it that 
compassion does not fill Thy heart? 85. I think perhaps^ 
Thou hast cast aside Thy sagun'\ form, and hast become 
nirgun. So that Thou hast at this time let go Thy pride of 
being a fulfiller of Thy promises. 86. Or is it that my 


♦Pundalik, at first the cruel son, and then the devoted son» 
whose care of his parents was so great that Krishna came down 
from Heaven to watch his devotion. Too busy to talk even witl» 
the God, Pundalik threw towards Him a brick to stand upon.. 
That act was very pleasing to God, and His image on a brick 
stands in the temple at Pandharpur. 

fWhen God is spoken of as nirgun (qualitiless) it is the sub¬ 
stance of which this universe consists, that is implied. 
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faults are so refractory, that they will not turn to ashes in 
the act of remembering Thee? And therefore, Thou hast 
'hardened Thy heart and caste me aside. 87. Or is it that 
Thou art so deeply fallen in love with Thy bhaktas that Thy 
thoughts are entangled in Thy contemplation of them, O 
Shripati (Krishna) and therefore Thou dost not listen to 
my pleading? That is what it seems to me. 88, Or it 
seems to me, Thy children have become so many that there¬ 
fore Thou hast hardened Thy heart against me, and hast 
certainly neglected me. 89. Or again it may be that God 
has met a band of pilgrims, or it may be that a very elabor¬ 
ate worship is being performed in some temple, so that it 
is there alone that Thy love is centered, and Thou hast for¬ 
gotten all about me. 90. Or it is that my Fate is a miserable 
one, and knowing it to be so, Thou art afraid. Thou hast 
therefore, hardened Thy heart greatly, and although about 
to come to my help. Thou didst turn back. 91. Or per¬ 
chance Thou hast closed Thine eyes tightly, having put 
aside the pride of being a divinity. Therefore, with¬ 
out listening to me Thou hast thrown me aside. 92. Or it 
may be that the power of the Kali yuga is so great that 
Thou dost not run to my help. Or hearing Thy loving 
hhakias praise Thee, Thou hast seated Thyself amongst 
them as a listener. 93. Perhaps O God, Thy praise has so 
marvellously extended, therefore, it is that Thou dost not 
listen to my cry for help. Or it may be that I have not 
properly served Tliee, and therefore, O God, Thou hast for¬ 
saken me. 94. Or perchance the times are inauspicious, 
and therefore. Thou dost not run to my help. Or perhaps, 
Mother Rukmini has come in between us, and holding to 
you, has made you sit down. 95. Or it may be, because I 
,am truly a fallen creature, and have done every sort of 
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evil deed. Were even the thousand-hooded serpent to enu¬ 
merate the extent of my evil deeds, even he would be wear¬ 
ied.* 96. Thou, pure spirit, art witness of the thoughts of 
the heart. Thou understandest the nature of all my deeds. 
So now put aside the thought of my good or evil deeds and 
deliver me from the bondage of this earthly existence. 97. 
If aside from Thy Name I should try many other ways, 
then all the great Vaishnavas would laugh and say, “He has 
no fixed way (of approach to God.)” 98. If I should sit 
under th^ divine Wish-tree,§ and there starve without food, 
the blame would entirely fall on the tree. 99. O Lord-of- 
Tandhari, Thou knowest that a cow will be called one giv¬ 
ing little milk, whose calf has to go to a goat to suck. 100. 
When the Chatak^ is thirsty, it has to long for the cloud. 
So when I am in distress I must plead wdth Thee with all 
my might. 101. When an infant becomes very hungry, it 
should at once suck the breast of its mother, so when I fall 
into distress I must wait on Thee. 102. Or as when the 
young of a doe finds itself hungry in the forest, it has to 
make effort to hunt for the doe, so O Krishna, when in 
<listress, it is Thee with whom I must plead. 103. Or when 
a dutiful wife desires the Supreme-spiritual-riches, she 
must drink the water touched by the feet of her husband. 
So when greatly troubled by lust and anger it is to Thy 
worship that I must certainly turn. 104. There are many 
stars in the heavens, but the C//a&ort. is satisfied only by the 
moon (Husband-of-Rohini). So, who indeed, but Thee, will 

♦Vishnu is described as reclining on the serpent, with the 
serpent's hood over him. 

§The kalpataru, Wishtree, the legendary tree that grants the 
wish of any one who sitting beaieath it expresses a wish. 

'fChatak, the legendary bird that lives only on the drops of 
rain. 

tChakor, a legendary bird that lives on moon light. 
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with certainty, seek the good of me, a sinful being? 105. 
When the infant is in the pangs of hunger the tortoise with 
a pitying look gazes upon it. In like manner, O God, protect 
me in my distress. 106. If I should go from here unre¬ 
lieved the evil-minded will laugh. Yet now do what seems 
good to Thee. 107. But do not do what may make people 
say. Thou hast not been true to Thy reputation (as a help- 
er), O Lord-of-Pandhari. Mahipati, placing his head at 
Thy feet, makes this plea, O Infinite One. 108. Svasti, 
the husband of Rukmini, seeing the determination of those 
pious-minded men who continually read this Pandurang 
Stotra, fulfills the desires of their hearts. Thus ends the 
Pandurang Stotra. 



DNYANADEV'S BENEDICTORY PRAYER. 


There could be no more fitting ending to this collection, 
or ‘^Garland of Prayers," than the benedictory prayer with 
which Dnyanadev closes his Commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gita (18, 1793-1799). 

A translation of this prayer into English was first 
published in the Dnyanodaya of May 5th 1921. Before 
making that translation I had taken pains to secure attested 
copies of that portion of the Dnyaneshvari, from manu¬ 
scripts in the Tanjore Library. I secured that portion 
from thirteen manuscripts, some of them extremely old. 
I was thus able to compare the texts of these portions with 
two manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Institute, and also with 
many printed editions, founded on different manuscripts. 
Altogether I had before me practically the texts of twenty- 
eight manuscripts. There are many variations in the texts, 
though not important, yet I feel that the translation of so 
beautiful a prayer should be based on a text as correct, as 
textual criticism can make it. The text in the appendix is 
tlie result of my critical study of the different texts. The 
translation I now give to this prayer of benediction varies 
but little from that I gave in the Dnyanodaya of May Sth, 
1921, and I trust that in endeavouring to make it more accu¬ 
rate, new points of beauty have been gained. 

Since its first translation this benedictory prayer of 
Dnyanadev’s has attracted much attention, and has been 
widely copied, and deservedly honoured. It forms a fitting 
closing to this "Garland of Prayers." 
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DNYANADEV’S BENEDICTION. 

(At the close of his Commentary on the Bhagavadgitii.) 
And now may God, the Soul of the Universe, 

Be pleased with this my offering of words. 

And being pleased may He give me 
This favour in return. 

That the crookedness of evil men may cease. 

And that the love of goodness may grow in them. 

May all beings experience from one another 
The friendship of the heart. 

May the darkness of sin disappear. 

Alay the Universe see the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

Whatever is desired, may it be received 
By every living being. 

Alay the multitude of those who love God, 

And shower on men all forms of blessings; 

May they constantly, on this earth, 

Come in touch with its living beings. 

May this forest of walking Wish-trees, 

May this city built of living Wish-gems, 

May this talking sea 
Of nectar, 

♦In order lo forestall any possible criticism of my traoislatioa 
of sviidharma as righteousness, I may remark etymologically an<l 
by usage also svadharma means the duties and laws especially be¬ 
longing to the different classes of men. The svadharma of the 
brahman, or the svadharma oi the shudra, are the duties and laws 
prescribed for those castes. But Dnyanadev included among those 
vluties and laws those moral and ethical laws which are common 
for all men. Hence his use of svadharma, has wide and noble 
definition, which includes the whole of every man*s duties. For so 
wide and itficlusive meaning the word “Righteousness” is the best 
English equivalent. 
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May these moons without dark spots, 

May these suns without fierce heat, 

May all these ever good men. 

Be the close kin of mankind. 

And now in eveiy form of happiness 

May there be enjoyment to the full everywhere. 

And may the Supreme Being be worshipped 
For ever and ever. 

(Dnyaneshvari 18, 1793—1799, Byankatsvami’s lulition.) 




APPENDIX I 


GLOSSARY OF MARATHI WORDS USED IN THE 
TRANSLATIONS AND OF WORDS WHOSE 
TRANSLATION PRESENTS DIFFICULTIES. 

It might have been possible to have used fewer 
Marathi^words in these translations, but where there is no 
English word that exactly expresses the Marathi word, 
or where it requires a whole English phrase to express 
the meaning of a simple Marathi word, it has seemed to 
me better to keep the Marathi word, so familiar to India, 
and let the English reader learn its meaning by its context, 
or by the following glossary. English literature is already 
enriched by many Marathi words. I see no reason why 
it should not still further enrich itself. 

There are certain words, that are untranslatable except 
by a long explanation; others, where even the English 
word conveys only a part of the Marathi meaning. I have 
translated these words and expressions as best I could, 
but it seems worth while to include some of these words, 
in a glossary in order that the reader, familiar with both 
languages, may understand why I have used the special 
English word or words, sometimes in opposition to Diction¬ 
ary authorities, even Molesworth. Usage has to be consi¬ 
dered, as well as etymological meaning. The glossary will 
furnish the examples that have suggested the above 
remarks. I have used Molesworth's definitions freely, as 
cariydng authority. 
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RULICS FOR PRONUNCIATION, 
a as u in utter, butter, hut. 
a as a in father, far. 
i as i in in 

i as ee in thee. 

ii as ou in you. 
ii as 00 in food. 

e as a in ape, age. 
ai as i in island, decline, 
o as o in open, over, 
au as ou in proud, plough, 
g always hard, as g in gate, get. 
ch as ch in church. 

Other letters are pronounced very nearly as in English 
words. 

A 

Abhamj. “A particular inetrical composition in praise of 
the Deity.*' It is the popular meter of the poet-saints 
in their hymns of praise; the abliangs of Eknath, the 
abhangs of Tukaram etc. 

Abheda^bhakta. A bhakta who has the conception of no¬ 
difference (abJieda) between the paramatmd and the 
individual dtniu. Abhecla-bhakti is the worship of 
God in harmony with the conception of the identity of 
the paramatmd and the soul (dtmd) of the worshipper. 

Achdrya, Head of a religious order or sect. 

Adheld. A copper coin worth half a pice. 

Agnihotri. The priest who maintains the Sacrificial fire. 
Amrita. Nectar. The drink that prevents death. 
Anugraha, Favor, grace, kindness, instructing in mystical 
verses of incantations. 
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Anushthana, Performance of certain ceremonies and works 
in propitiation of a god. 

Arati. 1 The ceremony of (waving around an idol gurxt 
etc.,) a platter containing a burning lamp. 2 The 
platter and hmp waved. 3 The piece of poetry 
chanted on the occasion of the ceremony of waving 
expressing praise or worship. 

Ashrama. 1. The abode of saints and rishis. 2. The word 
is, also applied to four conditions of living, the 
Brahmacharya, or the period of chaste youth, and 
study; the Grihastha, the householder in his married 
and secular life; The Vdnaprastha, who as age comes 
on passes his worldly cares over to others, and goes^ 
into the forest for meditation, and the fourth the 
Sannydsi, who entirely abandons all worldly cares,, 
delights and passions, and is wholly absorbed in con¬ 
templation or the worship of God. These four 
dshramas are considered the ideal life for a Brahman. 

Aimd, The soul, the soul of the universe, the human soul,, 
the vivifying principle, the self, the ego. For clear¬ 
ness the soul of the universe is spoken of as parama 
(supreme) dtmd, to distinguish it from the individual 
dtmd. The two, however, in Vedantic philosophy beiiig 
identical. Brahma, or the Farama-dtrnd, partially 
. defined as satchiddnanda (Existence, intelligence, joy) 
is the sole existing substance. The universe, as it 
appears in animate and inanimate forms, with their 
special names, is but the form in which the dtmd„ the 
paramdtmd„ or Brahma manifests itself. The human: 
soul, or dtmd, is, therefore, only a form in which the 
paramdtmd appears. The great sentence, aham- 
bramhdsmi, I am Brahma, is the conscious acceptance 
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of the philosophic postulate of the oneness of the soul 
of the universe with the individual soul. 

Avatdra. Etymologically it means, ‘'one who has descen¬ 
ded/' A divine avatdra is the coming down to earth 
of such a divine being, as for example, Vishnu in the 
form of Krishna, or Rama. In Indian mythology, as 
well as in all popular conceptions, these avatars are for 
the sake of combating some evil condition or condi¬ 
tions in this world, or, to save the world from its sin 
and misery. 

Human avatars are also recognized {mdnava avatdra), 
that is, a good man who has died, reappears later in 
some other good man, to carry on, or to complete, the 
work of the former. Eknath is spoken of as an avatdr 
of Dnyanadeva, and Tukaram as an avatara of 
Namadeva. Or Eknath, for example, is spoken of as 
an avatdr of God, making him, therefore, both divine 
and human. 

B 

^achndg. Poisonous root of the Gloriosa Superba. 

jS^hajan. 1 Adoration or worship. 2 Repeating the names 
of God as an act of worship, 3 A hymn, or verses 
sung in the worship of God. 

JBhakta. 1 A worshipper, votary, or follower of; one 
devoted or attached to. While the above definition is 
etymologically correct, in usage, by the poet-saints, 
there is connected with it a moral idea. A bhakta 
implies a really pious man. A hypocrite is not a 
bhakta, though technically and outwardly he might 
appear to be one. 2. A special religious class devoted 
to the religious life. 
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As the different manifestations of God, and the vari¬ 
ous avatdrs appeal differently to different minds, there is 
a personal choice as well as the traditional, or family 
choice of the special manifestation of God. There is, 
therefore, a Vishmibhakta, a Shivabhakta, a Hari- 
bhakta, a >Rd}nbhaktaf a Vittlialbhakta^ and so forth. 

Bhaktu Literally, worship or adoration. It is the attitude 
of the bhakta towards God. It always implies a 
moral idea of sincerity and purity of worship, accom¬ 
panied with love. Again and again the poet-saints 
affirm that there can be no bhakti without sincerity 
and love. Bhakti is, therefore, more than mere 
worship, which can be so easily a mere outward form. 
Bhakti must be the true feeling of the heart, of rever¬ 
ence, and love of God, whether expressed in outer 
forms of worship, or in the mental worship {Mdnas- 
puja) 

Bhaktimdrga. Bhakti-marga, the way of Bhakti, Three 
ways are recognized for the deliverance of man from 
the succession of births and deaths, with their sins and 
sorrows, and with their good deeds and joys, as well. 
The Dnydnamdrga (The Way of Knowledge) holds the 
highest place in the minds of philosophers, because, 
when by true Knowledge Ignorance disappears, all 
causes of sin and sorrow {disappear. The Karma- 
mdrga or Way of Works is recognized by the poet- 
saints as a way, but a very hard way, and a very 
dangerous way. In the case of both of the above 
ways the danger is pride, and with pride comes a fall. 
The safe way, the sure way, the easy way, for all 
high or low, is the bhakti-marga, in which a man 
throws himself on the mercy of God, bhakti on man's 
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part, and mercy, forgiveness, and salvation, on God's- 
part. With bliakti sincere, and the consequent gift 
from God of moksha (salvation, deliverance), a return 
to this earth is avoided, and there is eternal life in the 
presence of God. Because it is a sure and easy 
way fior all, the poet-saints give the Bhakti-marcj>a the 
highest preference. Although, the word etymologically 
does not imply it, the usage of the poet-saints in 
strongest terms emphasizes the moral side of Bhakti, 
not only sincerity in BJiakti, but a pure ethical life 
is essential to the very idea of Bhakti, Eknath's 
writings are esi)ecially emphatic on this importance of 
internal and external moral purity. 

Brahma, The One substance of which all existing things 
consist. Brahma is the substance of which all things 
exist. Existing things have forms and names (ndnia 
and rupa). That they exist and have forms and 
names is as real as is the real substance Brahma, To 
consider these forms, however, as different from 
Brahma, making a duality, is due to ignorance, that 
ignorance personified being called tnciycl. (which see.) 

BrahmachCiri, A Brahman who deserves the strictest 
chastity for a time or for life from a religious motive. 

C 

Chakdr. A bird that is said to subsist on moonbeams. 
This idea is very frequently used in poetic figures and 
illustrations. 

Charitra, Actions, deeds, proceedings, exploits, history. 

Chdtaka, A bird said to drink only from the clouds, hence 
always eager for the rain. The idea is very frequently 
used in poetic figures and illustrations. 
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^^hipld. A musical instrument, consisting of two sticks 
rattled together. 

Chill. A fireplace. In its simplicity it may be three stones 
so arranged as to have the fire between them, and the 
pot or pan resting on them, or a semicircular erection 
of earth to contain the fire in its cavity, and support 
the cooking vessel on its rim. 

D 

Dakshind. Money or presents given to Bmlimans and 
others on special occasions. 

Darshana. Literally, sight, seeing, looking. In the religious 
usage of the word there is, however, much more than 
the physical sight, seeing or looking. There is an 
implication of respect, reverence and worship. There 
is no English word corresponding with this use of 
darshana. 

Dasard. A festival commemorating the period of the year 
when the Maratha Kings started out on their campaigns. 

l^hotar. The garment worn by men, consisting of a long 
piece of cloth wound around the body, tucked in front 
at the waist and also behind, taking the place of the 
European trousers. 

DivCdi. The annual festival of lights. 

Dnydna. 1 Knowledge in general. 2 Knowledge of a 
specific and religious kind, that which is derived from 
meditation and the study of philosophy; which teaches 
man the divine origin and nature of his immaterial 
IX)rtion, and the unreality of corporal enjoyments, 
sufferings and experiences, and the illusoriness of the 
external and objective universe; and which sanctifying 
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him during life from earthly attachments and fleshly 
affections, accomplishes for him after death emancipa¬ 
tion from individual existence and reunion with the 
universal spirit. In some parts of India the word 
is pronounced gydna, 

Dnydnamdrga, The Wav of Knowledge. (See Dnydna)^ 

G 

Cdyairi A sacred verse from the Vedas, repeated by 
Brahmans at their morning and evening devotions. 

Chatikd, A period of twenty-four minutes. 

Chat 1 A mountainous range dividing countries. 2 A pass^ 
or difficult passage over a hill. 3 Quay, wharf, stairs^ 
landing place (on banks of rivers or tanks). Hence 
applied by washermen, tanners, dyers, Brahmans, etc., 
to their respective places of resort. 

(ilii. Clarified butter, also known as tup. The butter is 
melted, thus removing the water that may be in it,, 
and then preserved in jars. 

Cum. 1 A quality, attribute, affection, or property whether 
of matter or mind; a power, faculty, excellence, virtue; 
a property inherent or an affection supervenient in 
the most comprehensive sense. 2 The constitution 
of created things, as comprised in three gums; satva 
(existence, truth, goodness, brightness etc.); raja 
(energy, passion, action etc.); tama (evil, darkness, 
ignorance etc.). All created things are a mixture of 
the three, satvaguna, rajoguna, and tamoguna, and 
therefore, are spoken of as saguna (possessing these 
gunasif and Brahman, the paramdimd is nirguna (un¬ 
possessed by these qualities). In God, in good men,. 
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in good things the satva predominates. In evil men 
or spirits or demons the tama predominates. The: 
rajoguna is in all as the activity of either the good 
or the evil, or both. In God all is satva, because it is. 
the satva that is in activity {rajoguna). In man 
there is a mixture of the satva and tama, and the 
activity (rajoguna) makes man a mixture of good and 
evil, sometimes the good predominating, sometimes the 
evil. 


Guru. «A religious teacher; one who instructs in the 
Shdstras. 


H 


Harbard. A vetch, gram. Cicer arientinum. 

Haridds. Servants of Hari [Vishnu]. Worshippers of 
Hari. Wandering singers who praise the deeds of HarL 
/ 


Japa, The repeating of mantras or the names of God. A 
rosary may be used so as to know the number of times 
the mantra or names have been used. As this outer 
form requires an inner reality, japa stands also for 
meditation, for worship, for prayer, indeed for the 
true spiritual life of a man. The correlative of japa 
is tapa (which see). Tapa, literally, religious austerity,, 
is also extended in meaning to comprise the outer 
religious life of a man. Japa, his inner religious life 
and tapa his outer religious life. 

Jiva, Shiva. When Jiva and .Shiva are thus used together 
Jiva stands for the Individual atnia, and Shiva for the 
Universal atma. 

Jondhald, A cereal plant or its grain. Hulcus sorghum.. 
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K 

Kadaba, The stalks with their leaves of the jondhald, or 
jvdrh Hulciis sorghum, used for fodder. 

Kailas. The Heaven of Shiva. 

Kakini. A weight of shells equal to 20 cowries. 

Kaliyuga. The present, fourth age of the world, the evil 
age. Its duration is considered to be 432,000 years, 
after which the world is to be destroyed. The present 
year A.D. 1926 corresponds with the KaVyuga 5027. 
The initial year is 3101 B.C The four yiigas are the 
Kritayuga, Treidyuga, DvapCirayttga and the Kaliyuga. 
The four yugas together make a Malidyuga (Great 
yuga) 4,320,000 years. It is this evil kaliyuga that 
has necessitated the frequent avatars to check evil, 
and to save mankind from its effects. 

Kalpa. A day of Brahma, 432 million yc'ars of mortals. 

J'arma. 1 An act or a deed. 2 Religions action, as sacri¬ 
fice, ablution, etc., 3 Destiny; destiny being only the 
allotment, to be enjoyed or suffered in the present life 
of the fruit of good and evil actions, performed in for¬ 
mer lives. 4. Deed or action. As all actions through 
the laws of cause and effect detennine the actions 
in the next life. Kanna is equivalent also to fate. 

Karmamdrga* The law of works; the road to heaven 
through observance of rites and ceremonies and per¬ 
formance of virtuous deeds. (See Dnyanamarga, 
Way of Knowledge, and Bhaktimarga, Way of Devo¬ 
tion). The way of deeds. One of the three ways 
of Deliverance: Dnyanamarga, Karmamarga, and 
Bhaktimarga. 
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Katha. A story, fable, exploits of gods or heroes related 
with music and singing. 

Kavad. A bamboo lath provided with slings at each cud 
in order to contain baskets, jars etc. and carried on 
the shoulder. Used for carrjdng water, vegetables 
etc. 

Kavadi. A cowrie. A shell used in making small change. 

Kirtan. Celebrating the praises of a god with music and 
singing. Reciting the names of the deity. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it is a religious service of song, Tlie 
leader has a topic which he delivers in song. He is 
accompanied with a chorus leader, and musical ins¬ 
truments. Following their leader the audience may 
break out in ecstatic repetitions of the names of God, 
or of the lines of a chorus. 

Kshetra. A sacred spot, a sacredi city, a place of pilgrim¬ 
age; also the human form. 

Kulkarni. A village officer who keeps public records and 
keeps the accounts of cultivators in their relation to 
Government. 

M 

Mahant. 1. The chief or head of an order of Gosavis, 
Bairagis etc., a religious superior. 2. Applied to the 
head or leading man among pandits, devotees, etc, 

MahabhOrata. The great epic relating to wars of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, ascribed to Vyas as author. 

MahdrSshtra. The great nation. The old name of the 
country occupied by the Maratha people, now included 
in the Bombay Presidency. 
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Mana, Mind. According to Western psychology the mind 
is the soul itself viewed as thinking or imagining. Mana^ 
however, is regarded as an organ (indriya) of thinking 
and imagining and not a part of the pure Atma (Soul). 

Mandap. An open temporary structure, made with 
bamboo or other poles, with cloth roof and sides 
erected for festal occasions, for marriages, kirtans 
etc. 

Alantra. A text, prayer, hymn or verse, which possesses 
mystical or supernatural power. 

Mayd» This word is usually translated "Illusion," but 
this is not a satisfactory translation. Vedantic philo¬ 
sophy postulates that there is but one substance, called 
Brahma^, or paramdtmd* or dtmd. This substance 
appears in the form of the universe, and to the various 
forms there are names (nama-rupa). These forms are 
temporary and changeable, and with the change of 
form the name disappears. It is due to Ignorance 
that these forms are supposed to be distinct from the 
One Substance. The reality of these forms is not 
denied, but that they are distinct from the One sub¬ 
stance is denied. That they are distinct i.e., that there is 
duality, is the particular form of illusion which is 
indicated by the word Mdyd. In usage Maya becomes 
personified as the cause of the Ignorance {adnydna} 
which sees duality where is unity. One of the stock 
illustrations is that of gold in the form of various 
ornaments, each with its own name. That the gold 
appears in the form of various ornaments is not denied, 
but that ornamental forms are permanent and 
distinct from the gold is denied. The Ornaments can 
be melted; they disappear as ornaments, but the gold 
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remains unchanged. To think the ornaments were 
distinct from the gold would be through Ignorance 
{adny&na), and the cause of the ignorance, by a sort 
of personification is mayd. 

Modi, Is the cursive writing of the Marathi. The old 
Ashoka alphabet of the inscriptions, 250 B.C., gradually 
developed in time into the Devandgari, used in transcrib¬ 
ing Sanskrit literature, as also Marathi literature. In 
business writing, however, haste being important, and 
the pen being lifted from the paper as little as possi¬ 
ble, it led to a change in the form of the Devandgari 
letters, which to the casual observer seem a different 
character, but which can be most easily traced back 
to the Devandgari origin. The tradition that Modi 
was brought from the south, or that it was the inven¬ 
tion of Hcmachandra in the 13th century, may be due 
to the character of the southern cursive writing, and it 
could well be that Hemachandra adopted it as the 
form for official documents. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the Modi has developed from the Z?ez/a- 
ndgari simply by rapid writing, with the lifting of the 
pen from the paper as little as possible. 

^loksha. Deliverance of the soul from the body, its exemp¬ 
tion from further transmigration, with all its joys and 
sorrows, sins and good deeds, and its absorption into 
the divine essence. 

Mftikti. Exemption of the spirit from further migration 
and the reabsorption of it into its source, the divine 
monad, Brahma, the substratum and substance of uni¬ 
versal being. This deliverance from births and deaths, 
must .be understood to include in the idea the. deliver¬ 
ance from the sins and sorrows, even from the good 
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deeds and joys of life, for each life is made up of 
these. The four forms of mukti are s&yujyata, 
salokatd, samipatd and sarupatd,, (see sdyitjyata), 

N 

Namaskdr, Worship, obeisance, reverential or respect¬ 
ful address or salutation. It is performed by joining 
the palms, inclining the head and pronouncing the word 
namaskdr. A sdshtdnga namaskdr is the prostration 
on the ground, so that eight parts (ashta) of the body 
touch the ground, and is the most profound method 
of showing reverence to God or man. 

Kirguna. Nir-guna, Literally without a quality. Brahma, 
or dtmd, paramdtmd the one substance which appears to 
us as the universe, cannot be described in human words. 
It is indescribable {avdchya). While the one substance 
cannot be described the forms in which it appears can 
be described, and their qualities determined. The 
forms with their names are, therefore, saguna, 
(Sa-guna) with quality. God, as a personal being, 
creator of the special form, in which the universe 
appears, is recognized as one of the forms in which 
the One eternal substance appears. God, therefore, is 
saguna, that is, he has qualities which can be described 
in human understandable words. Brahma is nirguna; 
God (ishvara) is saguna. The gods, all avatars^ idols, 
and the visions of God, are all sagum manifestations 
of the Nirgun Brahma, or nirguna dtmd. The saguna 
ishvara, being but the one of the many forms in which 
the nirguna ishvara appears, are, of course, to be identi¬ 
fied as the golden bracelet is identified with the gold 
of which it consists. The poet-saints, therefore, in 
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their hymns of praise, their invocations, their worship, 
and their prayers, make no distinction. They are 
addressed as well to the mrguna God as to the saguna 
God. This identity of the saguna and the nirgum is 
often asserted very definitely. 

Kivritti. Cessation from worldly concerns and engage* 
ments; also Absorption into Brahma. 

0 

Ovi. A "Stanza of a particular metre of Marathi verse. 


Pada. A variety of metrical compositions, used in hymns 
or anthems. Very many of the poet-saints have written 
in this metre. (See the Padasangralia in the Kavya- 
sangraha Series for examples). 

PadukO, An impression of a foot on stone, worshipped 
as the trace of some god or guru. 

PansupCiri A roll of the Piper-betel leaf with Areca nut, 
cloves, lime etc. (See Vida), 

Pap. Sin in the abstract, or an evil deed. It is the exact 
negative correlative of the word pnnya, goodness or 
holiness in the abstract, or a good or holy deed. That 
pap and puny a, evil and good deeds must receive a 
future reward of suffering or happiness is a part of 
Hindu philosophy, but this idea does not belong to 
the words themselves. Molesworth's Marathi English 
Dictionary of 1831, founded on the Marathi-Marathi 
Dictionary of 1829, rightly defines these words. I 
differ absolutely from the Notes on these words in 
Molesworth’s Second Edition of 1857, and from its 
definition of the word pttnya as "merit," a meaning 
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it never has had in Sanskrit, or in the whale course of 
Marathi literature, until influenced by Molesworth’s 
second edition. See further discussion under funya, 

Peth. A region or large division of a city. A manufactur¬ 
ing or a trading town. A market town. A ward of 
a city. 

Praclakshind, Circumainbulation of an object, keeping the 
right side towards it. These objects may be idols, 
sacred trees, the tulsi plant, a temple, even a sacred 
city. Keeping the object to the left would imply 
irreverence. 

Prahar. An eighth part of the day of 24 hours. A 
prahar is, therefore, a period of three hours. Tlie 
prdhars begin at sunrise, at six, hence Donprahar (two- 
praharas) is noon. 

Prakriti. In philosophy prakriti and puritsha are words 
that denote the material and the immaterial universe. 
Prakriti (Nature, matter, phenomenon) conceived as 
female, and Purusha (male, the soul, life, activity) 
by their union make the whole universe, an anthro¬ 
pomorphic expression of the idea expressed in English 
as "matter and mind." 

Prakrit, In the usage of the Maratha poet-saints the 
Prdkrit language means the Marathi language. As 
distinguished from the Sanskrit (the polished lang¬ 
uage), it means the common vernacular of the people. 
As may be seen from the lives of the poet-saints and 
their works, they had to encounter a certain amount 
of opposition against their Marathi, or Prdkrit ver¬ 
sions of tlie sacred Sanskrit texts. (Sec Eknath's 
life, Bhaktalildmrita Chapter 21). 
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Prarabdha, Deeds in former births determined the course 
of one's life in the birth previous to this. Deeds in 
the previous life have determined the course of one's 
present life. Deeds in the present life will determine 
the life in the next birth. This is the law of prarabdha, 

Prasad, 1. Favor, graciousness, propitiousness. 2. Any 
thing (a fruit, flower, rice etc.) given by an idol, a 
guru, a saint, as a blessing or a mark of favor/’ 3. 
Food etc. presented to an idol or a holy person to be 
distributed, thus honored, among worshippers etc. 4. 
The sweetmeats and fruit distributed among the 
audience at the conclusion of a kaflul, kirtan, or 
puramc reading. 

Punya. Goodness or holiness in the abstract, or a good 
or holy deed. Its negative is pap, or sin in the abstract 
or an evil deed. In the definition of this word as also 
in the definition of the word pap I differ absolutely 
from Moleswoiih's Marathi and English Dictionary, 
second edition of 1857. In a note it says, “The word 
bears not the feeblest implication of holiness, godli¬ 
ness or purity of spirit.” On the contrary it implies 
all three. And by its using the definition of “merit*' 
(not found in the edition of 1831) an idea foreign to 
the word has since then been attached to this noble 
word. “Merit,” meaning a future reward of a good 
deed, is no part of the meaning of the word Punya,, 
which is simply goodness or holiness in the abstract 
or a holy or good deed. The idea of merit belongs to 
Indian philosophy, but not to the word punya. Every 
punya will have its reward in the future, as will every 
pdp, but this idea is not in the word itself. 
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The first edition of Molesworth of 1831, founded 
on the Pandits* Marathi-Marathi edition of 1829 has- 
the correct definition. See also Monier-Williams* 
Sanskrit dictionary under ptinya and p&p. The word 
piinya, twice used in the Rigveda, many times used in 
the Upanishads, and Bhagavadgita, and all through 
old Marathi literature, is the exact negative of pap. 
It, in no single instance, means ‘^rnerit** as implying a 
future reward. 

Puranpoli. A wheateii cake with stuffing of coarse sugar, 
pea iioiir etc. 

PiirCin. A particular class of Hindu sacred literature, 
generally regarded as eighteen in number. They deal 
with stories of the creation of the world, its destruc¬ 
tion, its renewal, of gods, goddesses, and heroes. The 
eighteen are Brahman, Padma, Vishnu, Shiva, Linga. 
Garuda, Narada, Bhagavata, Agni, Skanda, Bhavishya, 
Tlralimavaivarta, Markandcya, Vamana, Varaha, 
Matsya, Kurma and Vayu, but there are other lists 
of 18, slightly varying from this. Of the Purans the 
Bhagavata, giving the life and teachings of Krishna, 
has had the greatest influence on the thought and life 
(){ the !Maratha poet-saints. 

Piinlnik. A Brahman well read in the Purans. A public 
expounder of them. On account of the vast extent of 
Sanskrit literature those who expound the sacred 
books have to specialize. There are those who make 
a speciality of expounding some Puran and are known 
as Puraniks. 


PnrujJia, See Prakriti. 
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Rdmayana, The great epic relating the exploits of Ram,, 
ascribed to Valmiki as author. 

5 

Sadgiiru. Literally a true, or good guru (see Guru). 
While primarily the word applies to human teachers,, 
or gurus, the poet-saints even applied it to God, for a 
sadgitru is regarded as a manifestation of God. The 
]\faratha Poet-saints frequently refer to the high moral 
qualities, the sincerity, the unselfishness, the unhypocri- 
tical spirit, that marks a sadgiiru, as distinguished from 
a false guru. 

Sadhana. The means employed to obtain deliverance from 
births and deaths and all that life implies in its sins 
and sorrows and even joys. 

Sagnna, See Nirguna, 

Sanisdra. 1, The world, mundane existence, human lifcv 
man's mortal state. 2. Tlie affairs of life; worldly 
business; the vocations and engagements, the cares and ‘ 
.. troubles of secularity. 

Sannydsi, One who has cast off all worldly possessions,., 
and carnal or natural affections, an ascetic. The 
poet-saints distinguish between the hypocritical, 
formal Sannydsi, who outwardly appears only to have 
given up all, and the true and sincere sannydsi, whose 
giving up of the world is genuine. 

Santa. A saint, practically synonymous with sadhu (which 
see). He is one who has lost worldly desires and 
devotes himself to the worship of God. But whenever ■ 
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he may appear outwardly, no one is a santa without 
purity of heart and life. The appellation Kavi-santa^ 
or poet-saints, designate those saints who were poets. 
The Maratha poet-saints begin with Dnyaneshvara, 
about A.D. 1290, so far as their works arc known, 
and continue to the present day. 

. Satchidananda. Existence-intelligence-joy. Although 

Brahma, or the paramatmd cannot be described in 
human words (avachya), yet because, it is believed to 
exist, to be that which takes the form of intelligent 
beings, and to express itself in beings feeling joy — 
Brahma being the substrate of these—this definition of 
Brahma is very frequently employed. It should be 
noted that these three words, existence, intelligence 
and joy arc not adjectives, but nouns. They do not 
connote that Brahma exists, is intelligent and happy, 
but that the One substance, Brahma in taking form 
appears in the fonn of existing things, in the form of 
intelligent beings, and those possessing joy and good¬ 
ness. 

Sddhu, A holy man; a saint or sage; one of subdued 
passions and of contemplative habits. The poet- 
saints give the word a moral emphasis, hence a sadhu 
is a man of pure character, one truly devoted to God, 
a spiritually minded man;; a good man. A man can 
appear hypocritically a sadhu, and not be a sddhu, for 
a sddhu must be pure in heart and life. The wandering 
professional sddhu, called such, may or may not be 
sincere, but he is not considered a true sddhu without 
purity of heart and life. 


SdshtdAga-^namaskdr, See Namaskdr. 
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Sdyujyatd. The fourth of the four states in which mtikii 
(final deliverance) is distinguished, vis., absorption 
into the essence of Brahma. The four are S&yujyatd 
(absorption into the essence of Brahma); Salokatd 
(residence in the heaven of a particular deity); Sami- 
paid (Nearness to the Deity); and Sarupafd (Bearing 
the likeness of God). 

Savadhana. Literally attention, heed. At the moment of 
maixiage, the priests in solemn tone repeat the words, 
''Savadhdnam, sdvadhdnam/' and at that moment the 
curtain between the bride and bridegroom is removed, 
and the marriage is complete. 

Siddhu A supernatural power or faculty supposed to be 
acquirable through the performance of certain magical, 
mystical, or alchemical rites or processes. Eight are 
enumerated, z/is., anima,, maliimd, garimd, laghimd, 
prdpti, prakdmya, Ishitva, and vashitva. The powers 
or siddhts are personified as female beings or siddhis, 
who come and serve those who by their austerities or 
otherwise gain those powers. 

Shraddha. A kind of funeral rite or ceremony in honor of 
the departed spirits of dead relatives, observed with 
great strictness at various fixed periods, especial honor 
being given to paternal and maternal ancestors. 

Shudra. The fourth grand division of the Hindu body; 
also an individual of it. The four grand divisions 
are Brahman, (the priestly caste); Kshatriya, (the 
warrior, military, governing class); Vaishya (agricuL 
tural and mercantile class) and Shudra (the servile 
class, whose duty is to serve the upper three). The 
4ttishudra also called andmikf antyaja, are those still 
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Kower than the Shudra, and outside of the four grandf 
divisions. Hence they are asprishya (Untoucable) or 
cndmika (Unmentionable). 

ShdniL Peace. Unruffled mind. 

Sliloka, A verse, a stanza, a quantity of four lines. A 
particular metre; praise. In the Marathi commen- 
laries the Shloka commented on is the Sanskrit text. 

Shriitl The Vedas severally or collectively. The wordf 
is from the Sanskrit, meaning “hearing.'^ 

Skandha. A section of a book, a book, a chapter. 

Sioira. 1. Praise, panegyric, eulogium. 2. A book or 
va'iting in celebration of the praises; also a hymn. 

Svami. A master or lord, the master or lord of, also* 
the proprietor or owner of. Applied to the Deity, a 
god, a king, or prince, a spiritual preceptor, a husband,, 
a holy personage, a learned Brahman, a GosavL 
Sannydsi etc. It is used also as a title, Keshava- 
fvami. 


Ta^a. Religious austerity, pious mortification of the 
body. It is especially connected with the yoga 
system, and the yogis carry it to its extreme limit. 
But it also has less austere usage, meaning the duties 
H)f life, the special duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas. 
Yaishyas and Shudras. It is, therefore, the correlative 
of japa, japa signifying the inner spiritual life, and 
iapa the outer religious life. (See Japo). 

Tilak, The spot or line made with coloured earths or 
unguents upon the forehead. It is considered either 
as an ornament or as a sectarial distinction. 
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'Tirtha. 1. A holy or sacred place, any place or pilgrimage, 
but especially particular spots along the course of 
sacred streams or in the vicinity of sacred springs. 
2. A holy stream, or water brought from one. Water 
in which a Brahman, sannyasi etc., has dipped his 
foot, which has been poured over an idol; holy water. 

Tiilsi. A plant venerated by the Hindus, Holy Basil, 
Ocymum sanctum. It is usually grown in an earthen 
altar before the door of the house, or in the garden 
behind the house. Its leaf is used in offerings, in 
garlands, and its stalks also have sacred uses. Those 
worshipping the plant go around it, keeping it to the 
right (pradakshina) with palm to palm, repeating a 
mantra, or prayer. 


U 

Vpanishad, The oldest philosophical literature. 

Updsana. Worship or religious service. 

V 

Vaikuntha, The Heaven of Vishnu. 

Vairdgi. An ascetic or devotee; one who has subdued 
his worldly desires and passions. The word is also 
applied to a class of religious mendicants. The word 
is also pronounced bairdgu The poet-saints disting¬ 
uish between the true and the hypocritical vairdgi. 

Vairdgya. 1. Absence of worldly desire or passion. 2. 
Popularly, renunciation of all sensuous deli^^t or 
gratification. 
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Vastu, The real as opposed to the unreal. Brahma. The 
Universal Ainia. Substance, The substance of which 
the Universe consists, namely Brahma. 

Vedas, The oldest of the Indian Scriptures. The four 
Vedas are, the Rigveda, the Vajurveda, the Samaveda,. 
and the Atharvaveda. 

VidCi, A roll of the leaf of Piper-betel with Areca-nut,,. 
cloves, lime etc. It is usually chewed after a meaK 
It is distributed to an audience after a kirtan, or any 
public assembly, and is the final act. It is believed to* 
be a digestive, and also as purifying the mouth. It 
is generally called pan-supdri (leaf supari nut). Many 
have the habit of chewing it constantly, 

Vidchi, Literally, one without a body (vi-deha). Ir? 
usage, however, it implies a temporary or permanent 
absorption of the mind in a way to make one uncon¬ 
scious of the possession of a body, as when one is in¬ 
tensely listening to a kirtan^ he is for the time being a 
videhi. Or when through a life of constant con¬ 
templation of the dtmd, or of God, the ascetic or 
devotee loses all thought of his body, or cold or heat,, 
hunger or thirst, desires or passions, he is a videhi, A 
man is a vidchi when the spiritual completely domi¬ 
nates the physical. 

Viveka, Right-thinking. To tlie Vedantist right-thinking^ 
is the discrimination between reality and unreality. 

W 

JJ Yidd, 1. A stately or large edifice, a mansion or palace^ 
2. A division of a town, a quarter, a ward, as Brah- 
manwada, Maharwada. 3, An enclosed piece of 
meadowfield, or garden ground; an enclosure. 4. A 
cluster of huts of agriculturists, a hamlet 
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Yama, The god who rules over the spirits of the dead^ 

Yoga, Spiritual or abstract devotion; union with Brahma 
through abstract meditation, or contemplation; also the 
practice or exercise of this sort of worship. 

Yogabhrashta, One who was interrupted in his preced¬ 
ing birth during the performance of Yoga (abstract 
meditation upon Brahma), As an example, a pious 
outcaste, devoted to Eknath, is called a Yogabhrashta* 
In the Autobiography of Bahinabai, a calf, because of 
its peculiar pious actions, is called a yogabhrashta^ 
Indeed any pious person can be described as a yoga- 
bhrashta, as one whose pious life in a former birtb 
\V3iS accidentally interrupted and has now a further 
opportunity. 

Yogi. 1. A performer of the abstract meditation called 
yoga, 2. An ascetic or devotee in general. Popularly 
a yogi is supposed to be able to gain extraordinary 
powers through his practice of yoga, called siddhis 
(which see), and the ash-covered yogi is able to instil, 
much fear in the minds of the ignorant. The poet- 
saints, of course, distinguish between the hypocritical' 
yogi and the true yogi whose heart and life must be 
pure. 

Yojana. A measure of distance equal to four Kos^ 
roughly about eight miles. 
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SITJT 55IJrr^ SITI^ || || X II 

«nf% ?R5ft ^ I 
wii gsi^ II *iT$r. ii h II 

%55iq ^Guiqi«n I I 

qioT i^qr q qiq ?Ricii II *nlr. || \ II 



?r ^ sprwf^jft jjM 35 wi% 5in w 

*fi»iF«n «r 53 ?ftfl 55 in« ita. [11^551351, ai«rni ] 

^ US I'S 
gsr^ »ft 5irJT ?ftqi?03r 1 
5 ?^ ?n?!t II 9 ^ II 

'iiq 30 ^ I 

gjin ql5ft ftidf^iqr wir n gsr. n \ if 

^qq^r% q<t ^ I 

^ ^ qjTsr n gsi. || ;( || 

?iiq5nT qtc5^ ift ! I 

qjsoRw ^ ^ R5RT3J II gsi. II \ II 





fr <(«BW«ii‘o<ji f^ts qt $^ iBjuft Bntrar. 

’T? l\<i, US 

^1>! *Ti5ft >n*n ^ I 
^'JlT=5qT rrsf sngR ift qf ? || gqq^ ii 
^ «i5=qi«ft ^TTOtft I qft *ft gsT ^rdi n 
3n?TT m] ^ 1 ang^ ^TT^n^ li 
f^rlT 3if?; q ari^ gfiRr | qTffH »T5 [di || 
q<t qi^ ^.f I 1 >! II ^ II 
gsr^fiT ^qiwci ^ | ^ «i| II 

q^i qw?: I ^ qi»n: rft ? II 

q^ qi^q qj qilft | ^^I^oSt ^T% qtf || 

^ qfeii=q'l =qTf I ^! >! II ^ II 
I aufbrq? aT3?:i gaor || 
q<g qiq^T ertCt l anf^rrqi q ^ W'SR II 

qtq qiq qRT | qft ^ ^TiRH^qf^ 3no|T || 
=qigqaft ^ *fif I ^! >! ii ^ II 
qq arm i ciO tjk ^ || 

an?iT ^ qgr an^ | qq goi 31^! n 
5^iqqft *Tiq i arqfl 5Tg^ si<t || 

m I ^i! >! II tf II 



Wts*ITWT 


^9 (^urabt ^%2^, siJr^) apurff^fta 

f^iii ’ sin arari^nrearl snS eji^. qia qfipqi ^ 

^tsqi qi^fa. qia ^1^3 q wat ^ alq, g^lai, 

arra art. qra^tq art^ 2ST^ mqfeqoffa erta. 

II ^ i ^f^Riosif? t inwr || 


»iT5^ g% I II \ {\ 

STIR RiS I I 

m R^RRT ftwft I RiRi^ spnmsft II ^ ^ 

JPR Rli !I5^qf I HR515IW i I 

qr^ m R^mi i riI II ^ II 

RiR Rl$ «?! R3RT I arrfq gsftsRT | 
m3 RSRT I ^^^ Rl§ ^IlBtitt II « II 

m ^ I R5I I 

imfH ^SRIRRi I R^ ?j5j II ^ II 

SIR SIRTift sqqfiffCRaiT | ^RURI RRh | 

R< S=%ft RRiT^ R 5 RI I RI’ 5 rT SIROJ R{rt || ^ || 

Sppftq^ gRT qiafti | »ft?flRiqft gRT RiRIoi|§ I 

m3 «RKi qigjft I a;5r Jirqir II va || 

?[ srft rr^^r; rrr | sir ^ igsfti gqHt RRRR | 

5lRR53IR5ftqOT ¥RRIR | RfSI 3TI® RRRIR't || ^ || 

fifRIRlRI I RtK ?IR5§ | 

llR Rligl r 1^ I R^ ?nfl RtFTSRT || ^ || 



«Fsi I rq^ii a[i^^ IK 

fsf n sfTDim 311®! I «fraT fs qi^ft iflfe i 

^qigqi 5fn%fe I BTiTOKT qtfe IIH It 

»n5ftqi »nqn«?r^qT i qr *T>Hi^ff i 

5^1^ I qr m m ^ llHl^ 

3511 % ^ «nqoq I mj cqi=qT qqq qjft ^ I 
M fqi§ *Tt^? I qiqqiq iT3i^iift IH ^ l^ 

gi3[r qi3ft qjisn!^ I qiiq 1 

Wf^ 1 ^t^qt in «|^ 

?fqi I 3n%® ^qiqqi 1 
qiqiiquEft 35q®qi I ^r®qT qft 3!5d!® U! ‘M! 

3Trqi5 q?riqnqfi[ 1 qft gfqi q^ft q^^ qi^l 1 

3ii®r r8tPT' qiqr gqrt 1 q^iq I gsf =^a II \ 

®qqf^ qft^ ^q I ^mr qiq 1 

g5n I ^ sjqqrq qittqiqi in'sll' 

®^»ft ^qi qiqiqsSt^ I qi^fpft to i 

q^ pft I q!fq^ llUir 

gin qkift I 3n»^i 'kM®'! 1 

qtq 3qqi§ g^n!t 1 qjiq gq^i* ^ HKir 

q|r siqqi 1 ^ qnq^i 1 
^oim 1 ^tsW! to q!^?i IR o|i 

qto qi^f&T ^qf^ I 3RI qsqn^ | 

5RqigrfBqi Ito qfifj | ejH %5qT IR \ II 


qR^—? wpoisniif 3 qiq afwt 5S1 w^. ^ 




fAhmiw 


^ ^ I «ngi I 

qrs^i I ^5W ^ f5f ll’^’^ll 

iRift ^ftqr ?ftdJTfiJT I 351 1 

%#n 5rfoi I »TIT 5Rft% JT IR^II 

^Jlo5 I ^ mft ^ ^553 I 
■^cnr 31^ ^ ws I eis^ cRl^ IR8II 

S5#5R %cl^l m I ^ ^ 5(^t^ 1 

ife ^ I c«TRI ^ |R<\|| 

W 555531 I 51BT Host I 
rqrrf^ nt^r i mi ^cHosi IR^II 

*n5ft qg qft 1 q^ffeii q?§ft I 

^s q?ft?i ^=qid I 3m IRv9|| 

^qq^iTfR q^fci 3no5?ft 1 1 

^ ^ifes I ^5 IR^II 

q=q%qt ^ 311 31 ^'’ siqi^fi 1 

^1^251 qfifain5ft qrm: 1 5q>5 q^qnc sjift qi% IRe.ll 
q;r»^^^q^Rf^q: 1 5 ?n% I 

qiUHi q^q%?ft qK I ?s ^ 3 ti% iRoU 

3TOT w: q?q^=^ 1 ?rg^ M qi^ | 

3TqjpT qi^ ^5'td tRfoT # q snHt 11^ ^11 

^r q^ftcf jft ?q^i I q<t' 3 1 

rqt qi i ?jq^ qfbi^ 

qi«^—? ^ ^f»55T. ^ 3T>m^ «Rq am. 

)) ^ wjwft qfidi qnwft. a waa anm aft e aft 4. 
qftaqiaa 3inN^> 


rrt^ S«#t5o5 I »i?r5ft jfto5?!f HinsioS | 

^q55 I ?iqRft sffq E^IOI ||^)}|| 

Hw 5»iRft »ft «HFTo5 1 qft ggi »=5Mtd %^o5 | 

^F*n |!55 I JTH II^MI 

sfjoRf «mmi «Tq^n^t i ?ift i 

^iftqnd qO i ?rq«f r qi^% li^^ll 

giftqi *n*n=^ «nq^^ ^itrlt | qi5ft qi^l q!l^ i 

fqigqi 3^')qcft | qil ’q'tcit ^ ii^'sii 

RW qdtriqiqJT | ^ fiiq ^fic^qss^ I 
gS Jim *iq?iRqi I RqK 5im ^ ll^<:il 

m^T qiqsiqRi i gil quit i:Td qi5ft R?(t i 
wi^ g3?f3s?ft I qt?qt?ft ll^^ll 

g «n#cf g5(t «n% jiir i ?iqT qiq i 
^ ift «(5q»Rft ^i5w I ?qdRq q5ft?i% ll»oH 

I qsw ^iprit i 

^^5^ «tw'’ qmqi I qioqqi llii Ul 

20^11 qqn^q^qr q^ifqn i 

mifipRHif^ ^wi 13m^l?RT 3imq{^5ii ll«^ll 

fwn ^ pft%^i I 3^Tiq q^qi i 

4n?Efi? qpm Ji^i^ I ^ qi^qi jftspifS llti^lt 

«nJiww5i 1 wn^ jfl^qi i 

^iqwste qnsi^T I «smi 3^ )Idi}|| 

TO^—t 9nwt. H BWWt. ^ ^(f, 

*( «fIiiT«raT. 








gqirftci !pwi' I i 

«« 9?i I 3^ ll»\U 

sftjfttft «ift^fflgi ^feJ! <sr)[i I 

I ^?:i' S^JRT ll«^H 

^ 3 ’ jft':ff5RRI I ^%q?5llfi'l ^^inTI | 

»ig 3?: ^cq «55H:^W I 3q# II8'all 

^5Rn!?iKR:i I n^qi^qi vRRiftqqiu 1 

^3R ptTO I 9(T^?I Fqq^ ||»<^|l 

qRi qi2ER gqqiftqr 1 smsqiqjfii sjjrqqi 1 
^i?T9^i qj^^T I gjft^R sqiqi gss g^ff 118^11 

Iq^iqqr | ?ftdqqi 1 

qwi%qi^f gqqiqi 1 qiq ^ ll^<»lr 

^ qi^qr I 3i5q')^i I 

mm qns^yi ^ i fqiggwl mi qi^ IK \ 11 

^ ^Tigqq^ gjff I m] fq^qi^ | 

wqvqi «im ?ftq^ I qi% iK^ir 

^ ^q 3T?qq ^ I ’M «qoT q(t % 1 

^nqa’t qg ^if^K i ^iq5Rqi?qv IK ^ II. 

^RoS 9qT>Ttoi\qi 15# ^ =q^T I 
i?fto5 3ngt ^ I 5 ^ 3 ** sjqj qft ||^»|| 

^fuT qi^ qinftqi I qi^ q^: w gqftqi 1 
m35 3 ??: qteftqr 1 qilaft fq^r^q'lqi qfi: IKMf 


qre^—t !rnjn!T. ^ ^ftqqir, sftft wwr. \ ^mm. 
V Msw^. «i <iW^^qr, irWlq«R3PiT. ^ qlilq. « 
fwiqft, !jqfsre!Tf^q(t. 




33^ 5n3^€go51 I 

^ I 5lo5Ioi^ Ih^ll 

^ fgHT I 3fl3I grq?! I 

q)qo^^ I ^isjq ^jqr qi^ft n^van 

qajqfi i qi^T^ft =q^qi srwig'q i 
q^ 1 qfr li<\<ill 

sftqc?i5i0q I eftqqqiq I 

?iqi I S'qw g^3iq 3iq3>fOdt IK^II 

^|5=^ qif^ ?Rc5 I q% =q^q<)^T ^3JIS: I 

qj^cqiqa I o^Hsi=q't^ qft ll^on 

qiqqft ql^isidt | fq^qf^' gqof | 

l^?5i I gqq^' li^^ll 

^5iq?:l g»qq>q3 I ^qfs afcqq g?fto51 
g^qqqm' «ti^ fftfe I qqi^ios »f(fq? II^^H 

qrquqisft ^qqf^ I 0iqqqq«?[fh i 

^ srqvigq q?ft | q f?q sriot H^^H 

g3[^ W3S qi^ftq; i qqqi?ft sfii | 

«n^q; I 0?q^4q Hl^ft |l^8|| 

5ftgq^^ ct^i J|-^q33 I q^qot | 

^ qi^qiJft qfti I ?tq Il^<\|| 

sqqsi gfqoSI I qi<^g:qi^’t 9iTO^qq to | 
fscsrsqi mdt q!^csr i ^ g?q ^5551 apftqq 11 ^ 
to %io5 ^ I q^m qi^fesq; 1 
% ^o5 artoq; i q?qq;iqft 1I^\»H 


«iR^—? qin5^. ^ to®^. % qt*^ wto ‘P>R^ » 
gw q q i a i Mqft II » qqi. n»wjw 





^ «nP>i I sftosftosqi^ I 


?pn5i I sm^fe 11^ ^11 

^ g I 3(ni?ft?T 1 

5 r qi 5 > 5 ^ i 11 ^^11 

«Tmi qj? g 5 ft gjii 1 ^insftqqi jq^tajsiT' 1 

vn^ii^ mm 1 gsi ll^soll 

^ I I 

gsi qn55?JiH 1 ^R^fftqi 11^ Ul 

?lir «(lf5fl #q^?! 1 351551 Jftcq»5 I 

g^q s(|ci 1 33r ^rft llvs^H 

gq^q^?i I ^83011 ns. \ 

q% I q«IKin \\^\\\ 

mfi smm n>fq?i 1 ^ g^ri a?iiflq5i<t q^qn^i 1 
Jimqndjft i qs^r 3it»ft5qi 11^811 

^ 5Ttf^q^ft mm I mqrr^tft gsft^i | 
qq sn^qi 3(|5| | s^ms mmqqi ll^sMI 

\ siqsjq* 30115 ft?! q^sai i 

siqsR’’ g^qm^ftqi 5:iqT 1 wm sin^sjKi ll^^ll 

5PRqi5ft qqisn^ I mfsfqFsft sRqsiv^t^ri | 

5iqW5ft gjjfq>5n' I 3l5q?f;sqxm 3?q»^ Ilv9v9|| 

sPTJiqisft mr;?^ I smmsft ^smqqiT 1 

spTsiqisft smqisq;! I W5ft mgi 3 «N; ll's<^ll 


qra^—? ^ «i^3iT. H nm mqw gr qnfrr. 

< » wiqqT^ wnnr^ mramm. 



3W5PTi3ft *PRt55ii I ^5nqoii ^ i?«(t llvs^ll 

JI1IJ5F ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ q^tqsRR I 

mnol gsr ?ri=gR I in5!ff?i% Ik o n 

51 jw qw «fi<t I I 

crsoiqi^it =q?:i=qft 1 qift srni^ff^ Ik^H 

3qiq1qi^ H#rr«i s;5t 1 gq erw ik^li 

gq ^^spft anf^ri i ;q?iig^ ?wi*qqri | 

3 Tcqef‘^ F:cf I 3 ^i=q ik^H 

«RifoT 5E(4 ?h I gq iTtwsintq i 
5qi5ft?3i^ 4tfi5’:'n i qicqn^ q?\% Iksil 

^Fiqwru^m i qqqsot eoqr >Tlq i 
qtJf^qw't'’ «qtq i ^riqiqi Ik Ml 

s^iqi *niqq?i | ^iqi ;|t:qi?l I 
wr q^ ?rq^?[ I qqqsajqi^?^ Ik ^11 

^iqlqi^t 2ft?n 551 ^ 1 g^ 51# q i 

qs# mm qltcff 551 ^ 1 ^ig Ik^sil 

3if^ 5|j% ^ I qi% qq I 

gq qmqt q^q I ^qifftqiq *M? lk<:ii 

im5| qi5JT sqqis^qoT | ^h# q^^q | 

qqii^rft'* qi$ qqq I qqi»5 qnq Ik^ll 

Riz^q—? goinftq. ’ mira. ^ »if*ra. «tjw 

aT<»wnif IBif^ ^tq. qrfJrawft qtn. 

^ » ww 5 qi# qqq. 





?PTl^it! Jft 3FT^^ I Bjq ^ 51 11^0II 

?3-3i qs^n I cqi^ qjnnT 1 

?il ?n»?5i | qsdi itq? te l|o. \ n 

3qi«<|qiq d\q qi?i I »qqi»ffqi^ Jrq-.q'te || 

qFqi«ffqi Tfi(^ I qF'4 anc^ cn^iqi ||P^;^H 

ejq 3Tiq?=qRif^q I qq^n l 

?iqi?ft ^q; qfs ^rrq i qs'qq^^ft qiiq?ft?(t l| 5 >,^ll 

^ qiqq %q??T I «f|qq# i 

q I |1^«|| 

qi qqqsoft | ?iqi?ft fqi qq^ioft I 

qj^foT I qigqq qsost i|p^<\il 

eft %qj=q'^qr «f^ 5 ftq» | ^^qiqq; | 

^ I %0T ^iqioSi^ ||<?,^|| 

qq n^fq?: I qi qq^ q q?:iqT | 

5?t^ ^qf?i?ft q5:qiqq | 51 sq^qq^ft^ qqsswt ll^vsH 

qi^e 3q^?ft ^siqqiilq; 1 gyiiq^ ^npi | 

qqpq? qq: q qior ^^q; I g?:q?:» Hp c:il 

nrqetT nn^'’ qqqr^ I ^atqq qqfq sftqnfe 1 

eqif^ qt^ft 3Tifrq -q^qlaft | qfq^ ;j^I ||p^^|| 

^qqi?r ^q^ ^?ftqr qgo | qi^i^rqq; qsq q^i 1 

qiqqr ^ejl^qi qf^ 1 qji^ q qiqiq \\\oo\ 

II ^ eftsqq^^^q II 

qre^q—? 9 i wf^ ^ ?t^, 

« gfqqjq?. «i WT^. ^ 



(if* sRiffi aifsif «riVi) 

a?i^ qra > *ft% I 5Rft i 

•«fiO qiFn ^ I \\\^\\ 

q^rNqr anqsrai^ft | %?ri qiq^r I 

qiqiqf# I qnE3!i ll^<:il 

irsirenif 'wnq? I 

I ci^ ^ ll^^ll 

qfgrirq<t i qt5 qi5=fi% i 

qi^^i I cqiqqd IH»«> II 

'icgi' ^ ^tejRT ^iriK 1 qrRi^ft qua^: i 

C ^qiqT f^iqfr I arqiqqiq qiq ??I%’ lU o Ul 

qi qqtqi if^ig I I 

aiifiFiqfj q smelt giqm i qsqqm ERi^fef^ li ^ Ml 

qjfiiq fq^ qqiTefl I qpm rpm?:i5ft | 

| qeqejf »lf^ qn^ IH <>'311 

^iqiqurft g>: 5iq | arqqi q^ ^ | 

•9?!^ q?:oft Mf^qi qiq i qrqsi^ qiniqi iK ° <:il 


TO^—t ^ <*nw qran. ^ qife^. | «i#. 





€ VK, IB 

! g(g»iTiRi! ! | 

r?(fqr 3 PT? 3 %=^ m ii t 11 

^qi^q f^?7 ! gsr ^iqi^r! i 

^Tiqiqigf^ 512 (tq grf; 5^q ^ II \ II 

%qT qarqqT ^iqr ^qi! 51 *itiq ^iq>r 1 
qr qei'sqr anqqq Ct gqqi m ii ^ 11 

?:wi I ^ qf 1 

qiq^ 5 I ? || » ||. 

qiqfq^trT Sftuq! gtt I 

qf «Tfq^ qf^T qw^T ^t^ \\ <\ If 

jftqr% 3 ftqq 5155 , ^qi# qf^ ^qo 5 

jft qiqi I qiq^. d qs n ii 

qqdt ^oqi 351551 sjnormq qiqqJt 1 
q d. ^qqqt! ^jiruimqqrqqft n vs k 
fq*qw ^»qT?T 3511 qlt ^qifq I 
qj^n^ qqj^l ‘ qrq ’ >= 5 'qqT q 11 <i it 

3¥qT qgiq qr qnost sift qrfe^ I 
5q!t 5rtqife# ; q^r qi qft qife^ il ^ ii; 
niq qqrfg w dt dlq 1 
qiq ^ftt ^^qi qnq wgfq g qft ? in»It 



• 

iflfrWI 

?q5?T?Tq?[r»n5wi! qjf^JBraqji! qnq^i! i 
q^rft^nfiRn^Fq^i 1 
1 5iq?% m II 
qa;TS3R:5! ^ g« ^rqi^sqiqqmi^: ^ 

gqiN ; | 
«Rnfto5, aiqigjT, qsiqtgr, qqO, f^rnssr, 
«i5iT nf^ <I0T ^t tiToST. II 

aspir ^ qafi'sqr ; 

^ ^ «i^a, qfMt g^T ^ ^; 

»r% ^T«?! ^cq»%, qt=q ^ 

qqioi 5f 1^ 3r0 g^?i qifeqr fft=q%. || 
ifRnN q 5 W ? q^ ift qnq ? q!t 
^qif^ q smwqqit; i 

qi^ii \ qqq ; 

f^S: ^ giryj^ f^q^ Eft. II 

qqiiqq qj^iqqi q?T^$ qu; 

^ qiT fqi^ q^:i; | 

er:i 5?>3 ^?iS qn; 

gF5T qwi qfha 5 t? q qii ^]'l \\ 
qqiqqgaqt! 1 ?if^ qmTqql f 

q^qora^q;^! qsiq qi! i 







?Rft5?RHei«:af| ? 5jq3p?j^ ???( qi loff ? II ^ 

gqm fj wfs q^f^giqie ^i^i q^, 

«Wf qg^ %qq»t jq:?i^n:iqO; i 

fqqi 5 ^?J 2 t r^i^t q qf^K qqiqaJt, | 

ftiift sufifei qiife^qi qqtpqra qqrqoi\. n 's 

q qiq%, »ft g^ji arios^ft; 

q^ q I:, T^?pqt^qi ^qios^ft; i 

«f#?q 5 !q ?|fq|r, qqjST %qsft 

qft ?qiH qft q?iJ=q 511% qqt. 11 ^ 

‘qqif! qomqcq^^i!’ sfqi qiq^f, 

gq 5 qi=q qt qiqsi. 1 

* qjq^ qft f.qi, 5^ sqqq, ^q 5 ^ qiq^i-’ 
vm qfq qci q<q?ii qssi aiiq^. 11 ^ 

q55I fqcf^qt qqim^qqil 9FiiqrTl 

‘ q qiqt sit qiq’ qi 1 1 

^ iiqfq gqf¥ tq, t ; 
q qifeq »ft, sifi;^ || \ o 

qfqqf q^os^is fqiof, 

qt |qi: qiftqi qq qqcqinsqi^oT; \ 
qqr Ttqfq gq;^ ‘jft gsist ftqi,’ 

«nni gq q !^r q% qgq qqit ! 11 \\ 

qq 5 §fi?<ft, igqqi, gq^ spft, 

ftqcqfi; qt, qf qswi t ^ 3 pft; I 

q^i’.sqqqft^ qN qift 51 ‘q^i’ 

‘ qi’q qft/ qfea qi'qqSt ?iqi:i. 11 H 





Sf ft 5 

q^g JTSf vn^iS jft qj^i; | 

^ ^ ^ qft iT% fqi Kin 5ft, 

«T 5 !^f^R 5 ft n 5 ft nf% #, n ^ nncft. n \ ^ 

^ 51 ^ gT 5 ft ^i, 5 ift 3 int qra 5 ; 

qrg 5ft 1 5qft5l C^l^qi qiq^; | 

qni^ q?ft sift j»%^, ^ auq^i; 

5 pn qg 5 iqw qT, qiqim? *ft 5iw. ii \ a 
‘ siftl aiqftftl ^Jtqft n d; 

gftffe gfft q^ qj^ 5 nft ft! i 

ftRfqqsiqiqi^ qftft ^ ^qi^I; siqft 
q%55 nqsnfqqft, qftl qidn; qit ^Jisi^ft ? n 5; 
315T! fqq3 «|S tft; qgqnfe ‘ qiT ^isin't V 
^’, gsi qnt qqtt fq^ftr, nifqqnon si^. i 
q^g 9 Tqi:nq 51 g^, i^Or ftiacri qiO; 

9 i%r^ nft^ qq=^q^qi 55 fteji qjt^. n 5; ^ 

n^q «iq 5 m 1 ; 5 fqqn ?# ^fs, ni! 

q>fti^, q% r5io5r5 ®i3T, »ft *AftnF; 1 
«isTt 5 qi 5 i^fe ^ g^ft qr^i, 
n rqiq «»qqiiqi qi ? ^qa; fti *fit e^qi ? || ^ vs 

grqr ftRfq^ qf qoiqig qt?, qq 
fqsft q^q, f q5iqi%f^ i^^qor; | 

^qjffl 5i5fi sifqgftRT, 5qw f qr; 
ftgqq q»ft 5 ft ftrqt gqfqqr spiinw. II \ 6 

n ftq ^qoqf^, H gqf^f^ ^551®^ 
q? qft 5 i ftran^ssjqft^e^ j I 







qw SRT 3|¥ 

?Wi5!Wfr >Tf^, ^ %^T M. II 

?qi55 qcz^5f ?t. ^ flaisRr 

g9r f^Rf^r; 4 Rit ? | 

RtRpqirfiTRiT 5rqr ^tq^^r, 

gSN, ! RR v ?0 ^I. |i ^ » 

Rioit Rift q^R 3q TIRI RoSt; 

RRTR jft, ^fq ?[IR 1 Refl ; I 

RtRl^qg^I ftKiqft qjft RilRi^, 

?RClft; ftg RFRRt; 5Rft R Ril3 itRil Ul \X 

R^R g»r3qr rS rrj^ir^, ri^Rii 1 
gF^t=R RR «HR?:iHTq r^jf g5:')Ri ^Rir. l 
«# ftrft^R RTR^ R^ R^lSRtRflJ RPR 
^RT, !FI w; RR R?f "RIRJ^I. II 

RRI, qftRRF, R<t gRp^qr qjiq^ ? 

R ^FR Rftft:R»jq^ ^fe^qj SFIRR. | 

qft qgft RRi^ q?g^i >:rR^; 

3^1 R R^'Rqi ^RF, ^ftiR* %f^- II 
R^gfq WRRH^ftftRi R't Riiq? ^! 

RRRf gR% qt fRqO RRt! qiq 5T. I 

w rqgPr ^ft[Rq5^3FRrrT, »a[?:i 

ftT^^ q^, fR55T RR g5ft^ RRWT. || ^ «• 

‘ qg^gfR R 3F3RSI, qft ftfsqr R?iRiigRiT 

R55I Riqai Rlft^ Rf ^FRilR FTIRil 5 ^’ | 

J^F R^ ; Rift qqR ?ftS ^ ftfiH 1 
% ¥Rft fqftF RiTI. II 





^ ^ «i5r 

fq?n Pi3^ ^ 9% ; I 

1?^? sift qiT, s^fFiff ^ fliq^n; 

gj^gi sR=R«iT sRTi ii 

‘ «ra^ qffem 3511, gqft qji?:, qi! %* ftvft 
*=5^ ^ I 

qft 5H qqmftl ?5ig(^ sn^lf e5=q?ft; 

qflWT ^T 5iq qi^ Jfiql 31?qd\? || Rv» 
^ISI?qf?T ^T q%; ?^^ftl 5qt q^ qf^; 
qq5F^qi:t ^ ?qqq siftqi; i 

^qiq ^=qi 91^11 ftftq SII^^I qi=q2Ri; 

*fi% 5qq 3l5n q^n; qS5 q% 5RT qi=q qit? II 

* =qiq^, ?o% j ^ 

^tq SH ;(t, ^ qiqq aqfti ^ \ 

q5f^, ^ «q^ I ^ qi^q; 

«ng^ 5iq;^q^iqi! ?qq? \\ 
siqq 5ri^fti qgft; qiiq <t qteHt? 
g^n^ ^ srIoi %? q^sft g5?n ^o5dt. I 
«ft gsrf^ ql5i% ?qqq; qu 

q qft q^ q%? ftqqjci! qqwn^r! u \o 
q^ qg^ t ?qqqi qiq^, 

q?ft qf^ q^l^llgy, 5^15^ qqsi^; I 
f5CTqft5T ?t qq, qgqq! 55^ fWt 

w qqf^, ?qi qjgq qrrgS aftftiqft. || \\ 

q5^qRqq:qqtftiftrgqreg?ft'3qr qci! 

5# q qftfti fgftiqfH, q qiq ?r; i 





*To5i m 

^^gi, m% 3(1! g^i \\ 
F^ofif^i g^T ; ei^rdt 

^ goft 2fi?r^qtci«iwi! siO, i 
?i(t fj 5ft! 5^1 ; 

ftisn^iq^f^grr:, %5rT ^.<t. h 

?ift snqsRT qg! I 

3lHFR^3?::^T< 3Rf^ onftf, dt 
f^\ftRT^ gf5T 3fftT qqtftr ?nqiftldt. il 
‘ ftf?ii q^g ^ g’jRcft edt ^no^t; 

xm sngvqr ^rsifti siqot ’; | 
F5^t®, ?!ft ^icg^n qjftr \ g»=5ra^ *^i^T 
«i5fq%^ vrt¥^ ftrqq m ^ ^isrn. n 
fti55i^ dq; 

?nft qi^, i 
3f5ft ftR5i} qft «i% q ^ 3[Tift?^ 
5ftq^5^f fti sqiftl^Jt. II 
*# ?tpTJT 5(1^ efi^(^?ft sit 

xf!^ 33{c^ ^ig3=7^^5qigqT^qft? i 
gp^r ?qftg^ 515 ft qftq? ssnqt, q?^ 

q^, q 5Tq%, 3ff?rr s{|q qnq jft II 

»r5ft 3Tiqf5im 5Rft 

ffti; 5tiqq qjt qicRft? 1 
q?iqi wg an^qif^f; 

5ift, q55n g^i qgfti ^ng^qr ?qT 11 







gqm^ ^oSm^T WR RlftlRit I 

R^RilRjS ^ 

qfT^T ST^t, q^T ^ Jl^^. || 

qRT! ^r<R «Tir^qiqft R ^T RJRt RTR^ 

«=5®nfR 5 3ftRtRi%. I 

q?Ti? Rjft^T R% qs f^q Riqi! 
qRig R q% Rqfq^qif^i qi^. || « »• 

R gfeqi qi^i »i^qRH?q ^q ejoi; 

JTRt I rO qiftftr R’cecTR. | 

R%fR sqRRlRcft ?!¥% ^T?T •T^lfi? ; 

fqqq; ^ fR^ «t?R, % r R?n II « r 
f^rqiq; r jcqt, qq;? ^ng^qr Rraife 

RJ^rR q^ ^fqq qiq%. | 

‘ «irR?q RRqqqifir^R^sf^' ^ g^si 

R9f^ S^f^qq^iigsi. || 

R5|: q^R, Rfq % «Tq^ giRoH^T Efil^ 
gqr ^ftR^iql \ 

qft qqif^ RT Ri^, 

<^R 9RRq«ft Rft 5551 ‘ R3T Rf ’ *ft II 8 ^ 

fqf^ER * R5R ' F55J^ qjK RURlf&ISr, 

3n!t qiRRTRR^R Rnpil^, I 

RRif^i 3tfR5:^?qR^q=5RT wmj — 

^RI, R qO ^ W HcRRT. || 

Rq 3RI to; gqN ^r; qrqf 
RR qr! R3iR3f|flqr! | 



^ ^ I 

JWt s(f qf^ II «<\ 

f ?l}5RKqiU1^5T5R:i 0in^; 

3^:?R:*T^rfll wi^ 1 

?rf[iq anqssi; 

5ift ^ento, ?fftg 51 *To5r. n 
«i^ *fK9^ # ; 

m sRi? ^ fqoT *f)^ w ^tPml \ 

ugw! 3^51 ^ 

^?lt?! 51% ^ qiqoT. li «v9 

‘ ^5% ?lft ^ 3 % 31155 5ft 

»i%® i#j 3ng^ 351 «f5io55ftr I 

«T% sift ifT[i3 ft ! 5insftq;fn! 

5ft g>ia5igf^ 1 sft ^^], \\ 

^ ftq ; 

% wq, ftiq5Htgqi! %N qi ; I 
5 ^o?tl% q ftr^t qo 5 ejoiff ^ sftqi! gsn, 
^qsi^f^3^, ?Tq^5R5ftqT3^T. || «?> 

3TO^ 351 3ng^ «niqng^§; 

3i»Tt^ qf wq gfq 5 ^? I 

31% fipra^! qpqiios; iroift 

5iqi gqq ; gRiq ! q|q ift. || \o 

‘ 1 ^ qft^ g^ig^qfl 51% ^ *ft’ 

rfoftq tftro qi! 3 ^ 3^1 q%^ 1 

TO^if^ft ftiNtfe, 3i?nf% 5ft, 

^ m qsr.qwT gqrqqsiT ft5ft. li ^ I 







*Ri cift fqrMf 
^! srft ?n!t pft *Tf^^ 

‘931 qiM, I II 

«risr: fi? 5 nf^i ^qqjiT^Ri sft 

^ 3ft ?i fqsft; I 

^»5DftJT gsr 5iraifqT W, ‘ 5551 ^s m! 

^51 Rn, 9 3t 0 a^Iq^ nis *tt.’ 11 

■9tRi s^w R5T3^fR, cqm ^ 

fRRRRI^TRI, 5f^ ^ Slltiw *ft, I 

‘?Rft R fa^cw ^; fR 5lf^; 

‘RRlf^T Rf ^Roit; RR «T5^ »ft 51 fticltf || <\« 

^igt 5RH, ?Rft f^RIRRT ^ J 

flTRI RR RJ^RRI JfsiN SRfifi 3R^ ?g<t; I 

■rrO gRfii, aisRjr r !■ r^ j siRRft 

RRlf^, Rfill «^R; ^ J aFRRRiR cftcR RRft. II 

RW aft RR; ^RWWRTRn^OT 

RIRRR 5lRJlHIR«qRR # RROJ; | 

W f^R 5^ t» R 3RRt ^^ 

; RR Rnq ^ Rf^? ^! II 
=«R<t *Rfe^ RSft RR Rfftf^ ^fRT q^Tj 

RR R Rt! RRoS ^ RRiq 51 i I 
^RWig^^^TRT W RRf^, gsR®, 

Rii RRI f^IRRRI, R^RRI ^ || ^^» 

RjRig^ RT R5RI RRRRjftl^ft R12?ft J 
^Rif^ sRstRift PwfeRi ^ ?rra:?ft; I 



«n2?ft; 

»?fij?h qft fi ^?i2?ft. 11 \C 

wftr ^qqi r?% ^ ,- 


qw f^iwii ^PTiqf^ 'RiqqT gs ^ 

5!^; 51 RT II 

3q^fi[Rft 3? q^, ‘ 55% 

fj«3iwq 5q«I 5R3q % ^ ;» I 

^q?gcn q55?l% g^i 
q^g ^ ^i^iwne ift qifq^. II 
1=5%—‘ Fq^f^’sqr g% f^qf^i qq; q'lff q it j 
«T% gsT qi^ sit f^n?i%q; qtilfq it!’ i 
«i%f% wq^, q;ft% qit q «i5qT2?:? 
fqq^grqiqqr! ift! q%r^ q^:. ii i,? 

gq ?aqft qft, fnit^ «!cqiqt 

Jq[t qiqf% qif^, m qr?qT i 

cf% »R qa;i, m ftrtt, qrq^:!! 
q^qqq^i! q^qwqit! wi 3TTq^:r. ii 5.^ 

qwgq «rat} q% cqw »ft qiRi:; 
qiqm qiNt qqiq^fi ^Fgjft ; l 
qqisq^siit 5lii5iqqq^iqi3iqj 
jRiiq^i! qwi qft qw qiT 513iq. II 
^ qif^ §q qt, 

<i%f% 3ift gqf^qr qn^, I 

^ftq % qsj; qft qdq^t ?qi?% 

5^ ^ q5iqqo5, qf^ qi^. || 5.« 







Hf it ; I 

^5ft gf^^rt g^ if^ f 

si?n5 eRftgi goT jnsqfT, Ct 1 ! H 

«g^ gft 1=^ ^ ^ ^ 

i 

UHi^ qn qnq ^ fJiqiftqi gmi ? 

33ig«sng3fT fi^W ^ ^ci^iqil n 
«»# qft qjgi g^!t, *iiq ^qi=qi, qjcr 
aqiqft ; q% qr -qiqi^; 1 

fqif^ *W^ ^ ; 

SRfvil^ qT; ^ 11 

iRRi qf Ctggt, qft qa:i^ d 1 qiqc 
f^qiqft g3?T, | g ^ qi! ^; i 
aigi f ^a i q Wid^ SRg 5> 1 ? 

q^I srqf^ gF^l ^iqqflf^=qT it^. \\ 

*1% gss 8tft^>^, 

<fqr qjft gi^=q qi *K5j>TRq>! i 
3?fi^q»q ^ «ft, ^ gqi5n j 
spiq qqni, J^sst ^ argcCT. || 
gw, jm ft gw «n 

g5ft «oi sj 5mt! ^qi; I 

g^ifqoT qrft^; gwifH q® 

^ qift^ f^qs 5 q^r qiqS. it 
g»fT 3 ^ ^gfl%, ‘qiffiq’ 

uga *= 5 ®^ ‘ q% *ft qifgq 1 


V5« 





Wo 


Rf?i ^ 

*1; |wi^ 5^;'W g»?*? II 

«iPl 3 ^^, m g^RRi; siSPU 

B|ft ^OJI® ^ i •^'^11J I 

gfp f^^t fiiim gp^ ; g^, ^ ^ 

^ ^ i 3n5R ^?4I, IT Iisqr, ^T5I. |i 
gwN «Tq?nT: ^ p q^iw^i; 

?!|fTK5T SR; wt 13rft fii%w i 
?ift, Tiq fqi?[ irmiq^ 

g# qiR3 3ft qift siin || 

^ fi^os qm qi! 5^^ JHT anqio^; 

fT:?Tq «Rn n^i isosf^ c^ih *ft 5 t q>3ft; I 

5ft s'RR qiq 5} qf qnqu^qi— 

qft rqft?I g^fft, qtiWqiErqi! II N&« 

g» 5 RTqN 5 #; ^ ; 51 

^ 3Tf^qi^, ^T^TT ipT g55T »1%iTT q^l; | 

Ha^rqi^T^ gsw; qiqqn 

gaft q, q ^pqft ^ ^rnariqq;?! || 

^ ?q qoit qo^t, qftq ^ it% «n2W; 
qft qf q^yi q, qiR55W^ qi3^; | 

q %qo5 ^d^qi^qq ?ft qft, ft q^. || >sft 

«Tqi q qiftqi Sfti qO qqt! ^ q^ 
gqftfq qiqqi q;f^r ftiir 5ftq^! | 
q^ qqsRft qrft qiftr! qs^ft ftr^ q?ft 
qr^n ^ qO '©« 





W 

51# 355; Jft; 51 it i 

j 5f<1 qijft j I 

5R#^=^ 5R#, ^ gsT q5# ^ #5iojt I 

51 qp.^ ! 5iftgfT # sraSt ? 11 v9<j 
3551® ^qoii% #! «i^! 5?nfi#l 
*131% ^ ffq^j qft 5T ^ifq#; | 

qsn® ffi3# eRqi qf; «# I ^Roqi! ?ijft 

ijR'qiqn wRw «Tr«iqm jft. ii vs?, 

g^ftr m qi?!®t ‘sw/ * q^, 

snf# ftqq ?ft fiq ?ft#, I 
5 ^^ qi?:iqqT mss^ 3nq##qqi! 
wgi:?Tq:q^ rqfi:?i eriq# # qjq. h 
ci^ qgq?:i! ?i% ?Rq; # 9i% ? arisi it! 

qfT ^ PT3W5(t q^w^r! it I I 
qjTtqfq fRnqfi:; j^dtt Biikiq ‘ 51 T 
5# qiqqt qft «# fqiqiq 51 . il I 

«qHTq 31 TI q#, 511^ Siq^ 

cTTtsqf®, ?l% qiqii-; | 

« 13 tK qf 3=qi SHl^qq q^, q% ^nqsi^ 

»TTg% qgq 3ft®ot qiq^? II <c\ 

* 5rnqq*Rt5i:i 1 q®?^q»qTiqR^T!' 

R[3t ‘ qjsiqj^ ?n q^r, q^i qqsir q^/ i 
ftpnfi «Tf^ 5n^ gq gqn^fif^Rlt j 
gqi qngq; qq^ afnqiiri fiRft. || 

?q«n?r eq«ft qt^, qft q ^ q^I, qiqiit 
^ q, qft «iq q q?ft; i 







^ ^ sisRf, gw; 

^ ?5i R5i ^ qtqw q^gw. II 

51 ^ ftq, S; ft«? 'gin^; 
fW 5iftf^ nn^. I 

gwN «ift qtteit ?Ri 

3Fft *105^ ^qfeJi^w II €\ 

g^l wjMi *TtfW ?ft?T ^>TO, ^ 

g^ goiHiwqftfT w^lr wz^; | 

«m 51 «Rft «RR 5^ m; 

5! ^ wi, 5n3%pwJr?j ^ sR^r. II <:f 

^ ^tf^, ^ ^8^^; *ro 

ftWT, 3lftT ?!% 51 ^®eft ^asQ ; \ 

«i^ g^ 5i0 JWfl w wfqcft? 

51 dt IPJ3 ; gsi gift ^qr qif^. II 

gj^ qfe qif^, i^gfH wg^ »nq sft, 

«i5il?i H5^i zif^ 5ft 1 I 

^i^<7 f^^T?ft gq w<t^; ^ wq^ 

31^ 5=qwi^^, ?rf3f q §rcq ^ 3TH#. ii 
qftrai g5?% * 15 ^^ W; 5ftqiq% 

3^, *=53^^ qiTq 3ft! qrqi? 

51 f^ f*rm; 1 ^ ql5r ‘ 5i j^i Jlorft;’ 

«iq«q^ w ^ qigq; 3ftqi| q?|oi q'tJii 
«Ri^ ^ «n<t ft[ifqi<f gqt *n^; 

5! ftsZWoi, ^ 5R^ % ; I 

3iq^5n{ ?t, ^ WS55 3ftq, qt WJj^ 

^zifW^ m ! «ig 5 i ?if^ «ng%. 11 





artt qqs ^ *ft!Tr ^ 

g^JT ^ ifcJ^^^sTi 51^; I 

1 ^ n^o5 qif^d, «rR?! qif^ ^n; 

■^551% q ^ vTvqi ^m\. \\ 

qiq#; *15 «[qiq qj^; 

^ qiq <t *:50TftT, ‘ qiq% ;’ l 
^ !| Wt 1 *T5Riqfo5^^; 

■q qgqqis li 

^ 5jJieR ?i, siqt 5 ?r: ^ ^ I ^ ^ ? 

^ srqi q^l53I ; | 

«»?frq qiw 5ft! q *f*fr to; 
«Rn qsf ?q?Tig^T 5rTC ^<11 wntto! n 
•gto, ^ »^, anq^ft 

flq^q, w: ^ ftftt, qjft fqr to cqiq^t; i 
«Rn 5ift q%, ^ 5ift q ^ a?q^ ^; 
m\ gqf^ anq%; qsftftt q^sjor. ii 
to 5fft to; q ato ^35|t f^- 
’^qiW’wi^ ^ cqr ; I 

wi^qs sttot qft qa f^j 

*5aRft ‘ q qsoT apq^ fq^.’ |t 
5iq;^f^ q{! ^ ftif*ra to; 

qoS qrf^jft ^ sfftr, <goit fti^ ^ nft; I 

■q«if^fl fti^; qi I qq ?qi q toq’ft; 

^ apiqq^ ^ qq5l^ m^t^. || 

siqjft g^; qftq qiqiq; qi 

ftito gq^toiT qiftfti ^ 5w ; \ 







OTSRit ^ JT 3 ^ 1 ^ ^ ; 

m g 3 if^[ jpt sRi^f ? II 

3ft ^ IRft, 

wt I ^f^^ft, 31% *i5ig^ ; 1 

JT 3H^ qgq?J^, rnf! sqi 

!i ^ ^ «nni 

»%t ?ift 5ft! 3pn^ 5i«ft 3TnT I 
^psqr! ?Rg% qiftnjft, tproi^f «inT; H 

3 % ?R gon 3»qaftqiTT; 

1^ 3R ^ 3q:3?5r ^ *f m! |i 

qf JBI 3R3I ^ qWT; 
qffii ^frqsi g^ sift »n^ qjqi; | 
qftiw \ i3J=qTftiqT; 

q ^5ft! qq?q5qi 3n:ftT^i snqj^ftr qr. ft ^ «> • 
qiqr irqorqrqft sift: gq:3^i 
q^ii^ ftsfti ^qsiT ift: 

ftr^iftpftsiq gq:g?5T qngqJT 
qift q^T, ^ 3551, fqqqi ^qi W gqiT? || ^ o t 

qwi sgqqT 95 ft q^i qqft q5ft, ^ifqqii 

3f5ft gsT, ^ F^qftT qiftoftWlTj I 

fti^ q 5Rqt, wiqqqf5*n! %qq 

qqtl gsr 51§, qftig ft? qi% qq. || ^ o ^ 

qsqi gqqjftf^^ft, 31 % q iftft^ 5 lq ; 

5 ft 3i3^»;ft; g5Jft% ft«ft ?>! q?ft; i 

q% q j arot; 5ift ftmtf^T q^, 
ftqi qqftr^ ftift, gfftqaft qw qqr ?i! B 







51 «ig5T qiM ?i?T sft; | 

3Tft g^TW ?q^swi5wi qito, 

^ «tg?i^tfiRlt, ^ 5l^f^ *nqTl II ^ o»■ 
3?*ftg qft?n?T, % ?iq qiJrfe ; 

51^ «rg^:q=q50, ^ Ht; i 

qi«n «ii^ ^=^1 sqjfjft wdt ^Ncf, 

^ ^ II ^ ® ^ 

«qq aiq^ ^i^ft q®T; 

«T5t! 3ift f^oSTqqr fiwpii?: % i 
OT5^, ^ sii?i ^i m«T 3ft, 

qnql sft! n \o% 
JTrf^jftff^ q;«iT ^ g3ft, 

3i>ftg ^ «nq?ir Ig 5ft; | 

5^^ sift ‘jft^ fqrj ftqJT qnq 

swi sH fti?nftTcnftw^«^ ?ft/ II t o^- 

»nn! *11 ns! 5q^I5ft; 

51 ftRR^ 9n; c^ciRn qis5ft; i 

3i;iTg*iaf, 5n?i^ qrq nr! 
q qgqi *Tft, sifti qft ftfeqiqnr. || \o>c 
3iiiRqfl[^«mqgfti^ fti^ qftst, 
ftr^ 3|o5qS 2^ q ^R[5 i, I 

qsn «WT «F^ 

ftrad^i j^sRft® w‘srf^ gqr qqft qnqjsftr II \o^ 

gw *Rqg^?i^, ^qwj^f^Rqnrw! 

»53n® 3ift ^rf|5ft ftsRPij 9iq^ qw; I 



f<ihwr«T 




m\ S^H3fhi f^iq^. II \\o 

g^tf^ 5p:ioi 5^ SROT ?nn^, 

‘«^ Wi’ slPn »^13, I 

S? ^Ro5 I: *Ritflf^I, 

3W^ ni^, 3?TI II \\\ 

iwt! gsj 51 ^ ^ 

fqsft 5R; qs^ §3| g^ft qRT ; I 

f^Tsngqq d q^i; 51% 

g3T q5 ^0, gqj qi^^. II \\\ 

g^3iqa{t ‘?l^ ^81pi; ’ *ll 

gf^if^ g5f ‘sfRR-jT’ ?qifipn! i 

5Rn ^ qj qqr; 

^qqqiS^qiqqr! ^rriss ^ ^ EBiqqi. ll \\\ 

»=5®i^, ‘gS qqif^ qt qiqqr 
qai; q5^ ^ i 

q<jftqi=q ^; 

?Kqe5^ qq ?fqt*Fft qi=q^. n wn 

gS qftq «rqq sn^i, qi?qq 

Jpqiqftigqfq qift:rq mg If.q 

-?q5flqqoi qifqS, qf qqi 3iqft qi^qr 

qrqqft, jp^tl qqqqtffepsqi qi^qi 1 il \\\ 
g^ q^iN qift^, ^k q ^qsi qR%; 
fl^iq 31%, qfrq 5 T^i qR%; | 
q qiqqq % 2 qi, q qqqife ?i?%rRft, 
q 3111®?%, qqft qq qqM tq?ft. ii U t 





fr^iq fvm ^ q^?isi% €f i 
fl5m JjqqSRl %55T qi<t, 

gciO 5RT II n « 

^ gspiqiqq qjl^ q«t; 
qj^ qftfqr 51 ^; ftqq ^i^qi ; 1 
qRftqwoSt ^f jiq 9iti j 

qqm ; JH, qqgftslt n \\^ 

q fHqpT q?^! Se^t f gisR^HsnqT 2 ^ ] 

■q qqsft qo?! j qrq qpfW’fff qsst; I 
■?q?Rq 6?qi qioSr; qo5t; 

g5=p q qq I qsst; «TTfq^5 5io5t. II 

g^ fft! qqt g^ft f ^i^qqmiq^, 

mk( 5ft ^iq;^ qjiqqi qiq^; | 

^qi qift% tt qqqq^qw ajqiqtt, 

^ qqeI: ^ il \^o 

^gqqqil «Td 5ft! qo5T qgjiqjl; 

^ ^ qqiftr % qsosqoJtfJr qim q^. 1 

»wi 3i%f^i tnf^qj^gqq^ 1 qj^ ?ITq%? 

gP 5 t 5w qqiSpft qqftqf q ^?rt q%. II H t 

qq^q 

[qqw] 

qnqqqft?!? w ftqqqr gq^ qgja qsiqr, 

^ qiqqqi^ ?qftq qqqjff qfijqr qiqziqr, 1 
qqi^ qqqsiwoT, q^r q ^ w qj^ qj^^r? 

%q 5 i, fqqf^, q»ft «wi ^ q[q»eftfi. 11 



«ih<n«r 




v m m vt 

II sjwft ^ |t3?I 5|55T, •# fa^, *IT«n gf*} *it*t 

?l«lt ^ BT iRia eil^cl. 

^ qi^f^s «n!n\! sM?!!! i 
35if^ q® gn qs05n«n! II II 

5[cff3 giiq ?iq qitr q^^t I 
5r 3i?i? ?«n J|^i ^! TOiO! i 
>PT qw qiniO 1 

|:^% ?t»K 3q^ qi I 

qJtdf wO I 

STI^ ^ Jiuwilt II 

^ II ftsi B5nfiio5 ^ I arf^ guiqai! | 

g?i^ iW 5 ^ qif^q; I «i^ jpi%! r 

qift?!! 5iq! ^ t^I I ^ 3aiq?n! I 
m qft^T I «lf^ ?pm! It 
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... ?m. m. ''.-^ 

JTOR^ % 'ftPsat 

„ 

ml 

'i^oV'», 

■^gfg ^ 5J ^ta®i 

... |II%>!3(t 

5ci fla«T 

... %fjqf3 

-5?WTa ^ 

... nfl. qi. 'ii 

an W^I 

... ?iq. q.5. 1-11 

5Wa ^ 

... cv 

«ft=5i «ft q1i^5( 

...qf?. qi. loi 

^'>ft 

... ivi’^ 

fli^fSpTT ^ srjtPtor 

...*fft. qi. 

flRfiiRr »Raf?RT 

... tt *1^ 

%qiwz^ 

...gq^. qr. q>t. ic-'i 

»^i t 

... ?R. q.5. 1-1X 


... ^Rfa ^f^ 

5qR«i wrft 

... ii * ^ 


„ 11^ 

i^«=®nd, “a&’wi^" 

... „ iiv 

S^Pidwi 

... „ 1»v 

«PI JtSJ^ 

,* 


...«re^qR^ ^v 


... %«[f^ ii<j 




^ IWo5 

«nq q^tq> 

... sq^^qredtq 


...qff. qi. 


...qt<t. 5(r. t=cl. ^ 

OTfWI 'IRROI 

••• 3 ^r. qi. qft. 

»If %^T, ^si^fsiP? 

... qffl^q l^oVH 


... 111%'aO 

gsf ^q W5T 

... qrq^ 

f 

...fl^. qf. ^a>. ^'A 

^35ft 

5T 5W ^ qOT ^ 

... c<i 

«idf ^<iii g# ift 

... 

asii^sT’P 

.. qf|. qi. €at. iv* 

^iwq^qq^ a^iiq 

<)V 

^ipraiT^ ^ «irO 


ife HRft srw % qicft 

... gq.Hm 

^qq! 3q^q?A 

... sq=B%qi5a>q 'A^ 

^ftqc^iaraq 

... „ 

5 q-iq glq5 ^ 

... 

%^^qRft fq^ 

... gqfliq 

t 5ift sRstfa^ fliqiq 

... sq^B^^Ifaiq i 

f qiqq 

^v 

^ ^ qi^ 

... jr ^ ^ 

^"WlW stlai! ^fqqr 

... g^r. qr. qSi. 

«q eiqfuRr^ dn 

.. sq^^atq 





APPENDIX IV 

<{9«ii—8WR «n^. 3»JT wnf% w4 

W^, 3!«l^ ?:qi^0I «Tq^ tq1«ir 

j^> %?JRI, nw sii^, ^ ^ai f^®T aif^. 


9T 

arar (qwi?w) 

•faf«?i=«ri^R?i, 
ai«i|=Bi?r anf; 31«W fw 

m qHi BjBjpi 

a^yass^. 
a»^=g<iRftg. 

^ssqn. 
ar(^=qT<ntnR. 
anrasssqiqi^ q^. 
ani 9 i=«ST^ 155 aj^ 

«ra?n? anf>i asft (w) 
aiNr «n3i; »jre sjwi ^ 
«5W*? Jri«JT 5ira?<a atfcsia 
TO^areraf girs!i 

*IRai 


%«5i, a s®>i a »itq qiaar 
qnwqraiT *n*if?! an# 
afft? <ra#, q an# afe i[# 
*tI 3 ^ 5ft 3ff 

«n^, aj^ nrsa nilisi 
mifti#. ^ qigq fwi^ fnr 
qWci fti555T, q anqtsr ^ 
qter wq 5qra «Ei|q m ^b«. 

«iq=*rW. 

Bi^=efft5i. 

a|iiimBr=qft^ anm. 

^PTO^z=«fift«6R WHR, anvq 
^aiRT. 

eTgf@qr=^. 

8iif=»nq. 

Bfq^ed 

a)^=qii9. (liMq, W. vx) 



«i5iTlit55-=«r ^ w 
f^9?fij5t5JiF5iTg55>ir. sr 
^ ^ nr^sr. fcTwji- 

fjjrar w ga maT. 
??jTq# 5iiw e# 
^R'ngqql cqw 5ii^ra'nra 
w^5ft; gcg^ioff § fJirsqr 
?Tt|^ gsi^qr iri^rsjir 
arr'^, 

Jj®!? cJiiiff cJjra ^#5ra 
5r^. 

ei3it« 5ra^fe=3»aa ssiis. 

81331=5^smgji gtfq«5a, qj3N 

fq^. 

8igni5i=aig»i{, ?tf^f%a. 
sraf^siaqi^ii 5tt<n»qra qjfe'q. 
6?Rr?!a^^'m'T=q5w^'ft ^nfrir 

»i^ wro. 
eiRi^=^['qq5, ftr-Ti^. 
eiRi|:«§?qn^!ii3=3?c4a %m 
31% % 3irq% %q 513 . 
8!?iiq=t!ra. 

BlwiT3<=%qT^ 

Bi^= 3 iir«ir 5iat ^ *ff 5 f at. 

e?^ai=f5r?§^ai, 

8i^qai^8?l=:ft^qaT ^TT sitfRI. 

8Wq=iftq. 

e|«R32=:3%3. 

eifi|3% ar MW3 %%, 8f«ft3!r( . 


8Wtq%=5»l%. 

3Tita=|>^. 

3?^q?a=8?^. 

3iaf3mfeq)=33iHi aiWR 

aiit %, a?inr«a. 

51?a = ^tS, 3RJC*I. 
3iaEJifipi=3|JTt3 ais^wFir. 
3wra^=8?i^«?}ra qifeoi. 
3iaTft%=%»ia, 

3Hna, 31353=3TrEiiai5T=^ acT?! 

BI%3r «?!%, %t5 «55ft. 

aigaiq=gmq. 

8?gf%qf = %5td3I. 

81C|^=:3?f5I55, Sisroft, 3RPNa. 
8iqtai5f^=:fqKq ^OII^T. 
3iqR=3}f|aq>R55«%. 
3rfl5=q:«r, gra. 

8ir)W5 = 3im«K«, 31^. 
3i%ig=5f^ qa^pnr, 
^<=551. 

31%=% 3nf. 

3?f%a=31^31, gs^a. 
3j^at5f%5i*J5^3Bt»ja = 
ai^Rta 3cq5i 511%% % %avqa 

r3JI5RI% g«. 

3ggi = 3gf%a, 8W>q. 
8Rq=3gR. 

B1VTrf^ = 3M %«t. 



8Wit=^. 

8j0iair=^,?^. 

8Rit^ = 8n«W^^^. 

atTO5I=5«RS, 51IJU. 
8H^r=ara^Ic^. 
8firf^=8156??n?l. 
aiw=?^. 

3|53j'?R5!j^=3i5q'g; aigji 

«r«K i^qRT. 
B||^=iRfisq, qi^. 
8i35ter=3n3???ii. 
«5^=cqRI. 

are^r^ r= (aR|?tf3f%i) qi|a 

«i?n3=qFft. 

3il^=^, mm. 
8|g*^=^cqt^ ffe. 
3rg<#qift=tfqra qiefqoiR't. 
3j|[^=fg[^I5r, ^I5if3[qg. 
8J5r=»IH5R^ 35[R; aj^. 

«i§aPR=iftqaiRi >1^. 

arr 

«ire«3=^. 

w>j?=8iim, 3jr«R?5ijH. 
anqai = eif^. 


eiRR=3Rq. 

3lin g«$ (55qq)=:3?Nf^r WIRI 
%?toia, aia^q ila. 
3n^=gK^5Vi, 

«I3q=8113^01, gfe. 

8ii8f^5Jirqi=an335^i=qr, 

aiRm=g5ft. 
3?ras[r?aq=:ws5iR.fei. 
eiifw>i=8iiciiin5i. S50TH. 
3iTcflg^=?q’5qwq. 
8nf^=^. 

Bn’qRgf^=5if^. 
3nft=^55<5ft, uRrfflqs sii»n. 

WRn=fi?(t (’im). 

= qRTqi^!i 

«tq?nq%. 

8»TH=?P3r, 

8n?qqJW='j;S?pi, 
9iRiR«T=^r^, 3iaqR. 

3?Rie = 55t»a5. 

B1RI^)=T^? qif^ ai3. 
8iP5q=8nq, 3T8[<ift, ^rqi«r 
8n^=5^, airqa. 
eiRRfii=an^. 
8nqg=qT«iteft0 vN^t. 
6nqT=faiRi% *nv»iwir^ 





«?rft»i#=5re2 

•jRra=?ci, 

•n^i^=?g[5i, 

•nasrsand^; 55551, ^r, 

(%^I. vc:). 

I 

ipio5Is=^*Io5I, eift. 

= 55?*ft^f 3? 

•rai w^winJi. 

af^a=^l>q, 3?3^. 
giRfli=5Ra «itt. 

B5raii=sc2ftj|, 55>if»fti|. 
OTIssVft. 

3a[I€ = pRRI. 

aqR=3qn», gf^. 

5?[^=35[2. 

aq^%?qis=^R|%?!IT. 
gqfltftsamifiia. 
arwivi=3^ 

y«i<i3i =4 zio5^. 

3»ni:=«»r^a. 

33^=5W3l3k, aF'>I^. 

witg=gfsas. 

af^=gj^. 


q; 

ajfimaT. 

Tr^^=1^ 

^•5^ 3t55^ = 5![aiOlft 3 ^«5<>li^ . 

3ft 

en^ssaftisM. 

eTtq«r=^. 

sit#=^^=qi?ST, 'JI?!! ^- 
'nrtl (3rai^ 9f. 8Rii 
qHi mm). 

qi5=^. 

qpqi ^ qp|^ 

q;qR5I=^«nvft^. 

^q55itift?i=5waiqfg. 

^}fa = ^355. 

*F^=l?!t, I|^. 
iB5'>IT^W=W3im. 

JJ25, 

m5qm=3i. 

%555l=m3^. 



^8Rft?i=8Nnf^ ftwnir 

'i^pTO, ficligr5*II 

g?w?Ri Sira ^woiRi. 

«Rw| 5J ^ = ^#5 qiqrar 

snfl vmf. 

<(BfaJl?!i?re=^«I3F5JJT 'IRI- 

«Nr *rRi w«iw. 

^^=aRi. 

s=5**^- 

«ft- 

?)0i«fT jpft^ q^rPrihr^ 
^r, aiq igfg. 

<5ffi5ft=gc5I^ 

«RR = fi»^. 

JHtJ(5!i g?f^. 

«nRiT=^^1 
q5Rm=«CTf^ p ?f> 5RISR, 
5l??I^. 

^raat«ft=lF5rarahlT»'t*I *R<IIRT, 

f _ 

HfW WWOIMF. 
^lfnri»jt^=5i50IWi», WW. 
^w3ii=iarA. 


«ta=«n?wr. 

f^=qfeji |>Si. 
f^=^, qir. 
ft5ii5R5i2 q?;l|i«=:q)qTara 
qwf. 

5^=«iTt2'fe^, ^ 5c?I. 
SfJiren=f«qrew^ 
j^5^=wO WH. 

g^^|fjqivjT=5lpri«JlI %J1^ 
<ft5l. 

|!^=H'knF^, qrfz. 
fci^=fqd3qR, a4a. 

^=si:il^, qtj!^ flsjir. 
^35i=:ar(cii?pi 2Riil, 

gpq0qgRiWH«5=5ft?5W5jrwji 

«i 'Jwn- 

^ ^THji 5«irai^ 5imqf^ 
5K=<^lf. 

ii?ira=«w. 

^5211% gj« «ft w. 
(Riaiwn). 
f!5iro=! 



Siw=n^, 

5ftRM=52*F5W qi^qm. 
fqra2r9=?^ qT?q. 

qtq3t=#S qt^Rsi qrqRr, 
(ipRW l^cv »nqT). 

qioft, 

8nqf»=q^ qiqgiaqie! qt? 

iNr^ uTORftgi ^ra, q 

at«fg qa q3i^ e?r^ 

«B^5ira. IT 

i^qra waqq 

•wft «5q!n 

BJiq^qr 

aji^ra 5 qiq 

«n|. 1 qiq, wq 

5?qqi^q 3n^. *i^= 

ift?, q qlq. 

«Bqr*Ri3i=qt^ai. 

=5^. 

nraqpaif ww »ftfara fii^ar 
^i. fqi« fwii^ *n#. 
qn*A=^np 


«T 

iijn«iR=%q, mi. 

n?CT55=nT5!. 

nqq=Jniior. 

Jjf3=:gf^, qr m SWR^Tf 

wftqar, 

qifsiiar ^ ?req?iT. 

ilkl^ 

*1^ qROI ^WRT. 

= q^Ti 

«ira, ^ •riqtqi m, 3iTi^ 
w?5 qnq ^urt. 

iR55=JRa, ftq. 

filRvR=JTtqqq qq?! Wno<\tW 
qRq qi^qRi. 

»l»lfqH=gifJI (sq. ??at, yo), 

»J^=^, 
nT=z8Rir, eft. 

«n*=«s, 

il1qR=irisnft% gq, 
jnaR==nniiB,»iiqRT (^T.i iv). 



M=WcT ^=351 
5«l«pi=gori=i 8j<^r. 

3'iRftH!l^oi=:3<nT^ 

JJiiI?g5=giiI5RH3T. 
giilig<ift=: 30 I s?lfJi gqr?fta. 
gwt^^^=5Pii«Ji5n^ ^511=^11 

»?t5. 

<nRr, ^t55 ^igrai, a?rar4, 
?ri^qift5i5rq, 

(%^T m). 
g5»M=3ni^T, Jirai^?W5cI, 

\'i). 

gfgi=:5rjqi^ 

gfq5ra = q^a flTOxft ^f, 

f^. 

g?i^4=^ w- 

g-v^I5iai=g®i) ^ ?Rft. 

»Tl«ffin»l=<RT^. 

sr 

«Wf3=qiTOT% TToft. 

*»r55i=qRi5. 

qnM=^aoi, 

^t3»}=piai}, 

=5T 

=gfta=^si. 

^ssVPi, qiiS^)[^. 


(h>*«J ^ff5«5 a?^T. 
=qi^=aR.CTra[., 

^5=5501, 8?I^3. 

=qnR=^^. 

=^|qo50T = ^^o5QT. 

%?WT f^moft=5ft4a, 
ftciwoft. 

3fW. 

^=:«WT, 5=Egr, 5ag^.. 

3 

05=;jI5, 5as|Ri, 

51 

5jJl!giR;=5inftqaT. 

31?=513, 5 ifeq, ajqq?, qpft, ^ 
SIlFFSPlitqf^IWSR = 3I»ra*lp5JIT' 
;w?^re 'JT51. 

gm5iJipRra=fef^ atqifg 3?ii% 
ant 3I«T. 

5itmw^?=f^5!T 3^. 
5in5^^n—qprRft® qmNi *ini. 
5!«^wl^agf5R=la>wr5T gr- 
^ 351^ p!n% ftw. 
3|JIg4=51llR| ^ BRIT 



e?OT e??jl5«r. 

•sprt g^»Wfl=aPi5'ft 
»WWIW era^ an^TO. 
3i«RiFq?=5inr^tr 
!spjsft=3j^, ?irar, 3i??f ^rO. 

BPiig»R=«5t^Tir 3?g»?q. 
apft=^i|, 3|fiiT. 
«t«i3Kr3i55^ni55a5fr3Pi=5i;jT airfof 

«g^we 3i«»iRr. 
v«pq^=8nt 

'3l2R2inft — ^PfSPI^R a^^. 
3R?5Pir4=^ ajgfi 

m ftRSRT *n?t 
pra *flwiR{f 3.3 araat 
'Rni3 5>s 
^ i ^ 3^^ 

W^siRI 5Pl 
^yjn^ciT 1*1^ ^33 
fwj Jftsqw *jN55I.. 

^=1?. 

qr»qi?i 

gR5«Rqj)l=iNi?ft55 qfoft. 
qtaqs =3|3srq^9 
3Wiaq=8lfil, 

jRBRraiw=aifiRRnw. 
^TOf«5tl=wjTH wlsar. 


3ii?rift=3ii^Rpi, gOTii5>. 

gtr«=«RR, «»fiRPr (?URr« 

wrai ’<-'a). 

«IT l^T. 
f%^^g?ft = afqg, Vw. 
f5R^=«RM, erra i|3t. 

oftqq=5irJR^, qioi^. 

%JPI=«|qoi. 

53ftc5iil = ^i^. 

?r 

5!3=Wn. 

Ill ). 

a<iftq=:q5^ q (sfW. ’|^'»'» 

BRI% inqT). 

1^=^ qra^, 

z 

2<m=z^qq3r. 

2t<nqT=J^, WToft, 

3 

%30I. 

fi^|qTf^=9«« qi 3q!«ftqr. 



a 

3ir«iJira ara^ 5pirf? qg. 
flj|=emR, qRre. 

.a4«i=^ 

^^=g]fr^ 

!ira. 

fqeqR!ra^=:|pji qnii% 
fli=fqi, 3^, 4(%5 i. \'i). 

aR^r=^ ^ jinra 

^ §511181% ^ 

jp fw(%sii^ wr- 
??!I ^ q<? 

•ai3i=9if%nin. 

=nn'j<H»jii gqtni- 

q%q?. 

■a!q=ansii^jH5, ^ 

enMifiiq; 3i% giq. 
•amqia=ansiT^, anfW- 
q anf%%^ nr ?fta 

^rq?=5:^ (TPH 

=fljgqsreJ? qHT- 
«5ra%!q?ft araoir^ aia. 

^w=wii4te. 


^,qiaT85 Jit«ir 

ftgfti=ftwR w. 
f%:arr%=cft!r%55Targ, 

%at. 

§5ft=3sft (%w. i»'»). 
g»rl^1=555r aga^. 
^!ft=P=*ngS. 

?piT=!p3r, *fti, a?R. 
%5ira=%5rcsit. 
fftar=gwi. 
aPrw=aiRn^ «ra. 
rt 

»iH=arrwr, am. 
rqj=8r^, atqii. 
f%a=fera, f^. 

\ 

i^rq%=:a% »rr%, qqaw %%. 

?prftf%=w?iPR. 
qqi^=«pnqq, %*i. 
^qWfWTi^ft = 
ari^ 5n?ft 8ri% |ft[ 
^qRRgr=^qreq 3?w arar. 
q’n^q=^ranw. 

^qg3T=w?l* 
aR=*ftl%, w. 
v=TO(%w. ^,%\y 



<^i?i<al 3 '»i=ft»fl^. 

=^rar i(Ri <M«i WT, 
iR=w, artenif (^). 
^=3<wrar. 

^igiir=ni 3 it!a? (gjIfstR). 
^igR=^i. 

?{m=^ra 5 i. 

^w=^. 

«(Ri^=g^, !Tra55n, ^s(. 

^ = 5»Fl^. 

^«»T= %\. 

«|l5 = a|fjl, 5liq. 

^n^=giiaiijrfl. 
f5^*1W?=3WJ5, sqigqr^ 
g^r, II Sira aigd i^ri 
gftf»im«ir8ff^ rri 

f^. *lO WRiq^ 
^ airiRr 8ir|5iqa ^ qr»j^ 
«ni55i. an|q ^3r«jT wn^ 
ftZR 'lioft a *1 ft^lT 
‘*ft Rrat ^ ^,’ 
»=fip ^ ?f w «Ri«r. gi 
f*ii^ amiw ^ ««ra sRw 
««i^ wra <crq *11355? 


^ ^??IT<RI% wfqqrq 
^ wr *w»iR?iia «^rw 

911^. 

f|;5|cq=mp?f51. 

^4^=^q?fg«5. 

^iR|cg^ = ^^. 

a^. 

HcJra=iaJi. 

#TOH=^m?, IS. 
|?l^z=qTt2 3ira?0l ^lOIRr. 

^=^'t fRi, writ ww. 

sr3i=sIR<>1 3^33i. 

WI = i«=5ft. 

wigw’ii'iia=sRig<-Wwn 
RTRI 

liRW?=3I|l'>I. 

viq=qwi, qfii, 
ww=>?raT, 

silpJiw3a>I|=3|R 9I?IT 3|ifi!# 
5Rif^3 aii^ q| 3in^ «igi. 
ii|iq!|=wqst, 

*ft=3fe; 



3a»n, at 

^iqi«n aa55T aiaai 

^ aia? cJir^^r awa aii^a 
e«p5i 5^55^ aii^aia 
vm *1^ *'5'^ ^ 3r- 

wjfTa eiRWT ^ 

auiai, aiwa cqiar ita>i^ 
^ ?JJI55T 
^ ^ cara 81555 q^ 
^=:*ft2, 353, 515*11. 
iqtqCT=^q^, RR^. 

a*itm=a5iH 

»m=q4a. 

sia=ira«. 

si;tqiit^«j=HsisnHt 5=501. 
■5raiq3^5a=w>nn5T% 

oqr^ m 5«n^ «pft«RS wi 
ei3T. 

aJTCffaq?=•PwqsnaaR. 

«wRf Rig^tw=a5R5?i'^. 
^fq?^l=ggi 33R5 ^r aj#. 

5i*r^5»n4 = «iraiqi^ sib 

wSs^ata w'flreaq. 

■5i5^0=»iqR, #, wq, «Jia, 

Brea, #i5a, ^ wl^ 

qiia, «i% aiftcqidta sra; «r. 

*< 

■aqfiiPRqn = as^iT •wafWR 


iirac5t=( 5+waat) ^ 
inftls=a^, qi^. 
ili^5i=qiail8t, qiirfafl. 
!n^q=«5ol, qre. 
qraiqftiRiqi# = 8Rr« «w=5W 

5riinf^=!jTHr a€R%. 
qifta=snfqq>, 531^ 
qi^=5nqiit. 
infi[ra=aiqi. 

^nwrqjJSJTsa 

?tjl% <*3. 

faa=^135351, gsj gq^. 
fqsraa^a = enq^^jT *rw55Ji 
eiRfta 813^31. 

fiI3|5RTf€afl*T55 ==8in5^ *T5^ 
34^5 ^aiiRq. 
ft5j3iq^ggi=8nq5^ Kwrisn 
^rqa^afiTwi arooifd. 
fg3ig;j=^3n5q. 
j^raifqaira^f^g'gi=ajrqcft *«f=iir 
115 ^Wt ii3-*ra fqmg? 35? 
e?aT. 

^5!wira=f^f^ra,eii^ f?RR. 
^Prw = 8gqai qRR. 
^^ragjq=8irq^s efff>.icra5i. 
=551315. 

f53wtwiPr*m=a}FWfr5fa 
ftqn *15510. 



ftw ilRI HPIRf. 

w?ira 5q>?f. 

^=5^33, Bpicff. 
ft:^=«IRI. 

j3»q»Jlfii3|=Pm^; gfq?! SOT. 
piij55=fJi5qrq, rtrsteJE. 
^Ifsn=ai|ll^fq «I5f» 3qi=5q[ 

fewiff qrf'! 8wn. 

^Rq=iR^. 

p»f5«R=fiPBrRf3?l. 

^qoi=gq5iI^ flm. 

^q=«gqq, gqqi^fls. 

^qmi=(^q =^, 

SJiqni=q^) '^qsi^, HFftwt. 
Ol([a3=ffi!R, =q=q<!5gRfi{g. 
fi|5q53=gqifiRfp. 
frqRii=^ 5^ft. 
sfh=qr»ft. 

JlqiqTOr 

sftWr. 

fqqfl =si)jR[g|R%^I ^ISigq qg 

%iRg=f^qq^. 

sj^QiTq q 

(f^pPRq^ 1^^). 


q5=f^3. 

q?g|H5=WqraR% 3*tl% 

•n^ 0Rn. 
qq(q=f^, qHq3|. 
qqRq=:%. 

>13=^. 

'?3cq=f5i5!?q, ^fq. 
q3q=8na, 331. 
qfeTO=a?fqq5clI. 
qqiqf^=pq 3nq?jjr %- 
qi^i ?aq, qi^s, ^qi® 5?qrf^ 
qmiq? fei? 

9TOI. ara q<fiq[ 
»CTiwraqiq q?=f?i ^i3qi?i 
aiRcsq, aifqq^T 38qi qqTqaS). 
qfeT=qnft. 
q^=in5q (%?I. c o ) 

qqq'»ragqz=q«<nT»raiq 

qq?3=qrar^ 

qqi*3R3j=qiqwi3i^ 

qqq=q4. 

SF^=3^, ^8. 

5r^Ri^=5i^ W 

w^arar. 

Rqf^=qq5J. 

qsiq =7^JMW. 

5i3n=^fiT. 

q'>Ri^=qiOTiqai^ ariw. 



TOig. 

a?Jiq=fg^. 

^1=^0*^^, Tjejf, (fe). 

«R5i! (^)=q^ f5t0t, 

(WTOra, ^i\) 

q0ra=sfra:5i«i. 
qg=00^, «ift)TO. 

qfR3OT=g#?w, ^ 3W. 

«0iiii=«?raR. 

5ntJi=ft5ra. 

qi5^Riq«Ri«i|q=^ 9«5T ^ 

m. 

qqT0=:qt#. 

qi8firaifJrarafTO=8F^ pM 
nq aqi^ %3i an% ajw. 

Sf^ft0=3|fil5iq fiipqa. ( 5[0. 

«irt) 

II^=8gJl?, sqi. 

sraiq 'qa<=8j^5PRj. 
!raiqq3=5ra5RiT^ toi. 
a«riwp^a=iRi*rar |q «n®ft 
?*rwi??l8T. 

q<nCTq5=«RITOI TO§. 


q^t{iq5(=3icq?i 

Rif^5i=5nfTOra. 

5njroT=*^. 

qiq!jRigqi=qr^ flW 

srNr, ?. 

nRRRr §a=5!jre, qr 

?Icqqrftqr^ s^qiilf- 
war. 

qft3H=Tnqi^, %q^. 

qftoRftq^^^ftq=qftqg: qiffii. 
8Ri^q sqiar fqq en^ «ror>. 
qaq^. 

fiiroqtm=ftqTOta 3^w, gqias 
sffqtar. 

fiiTOqiT=»WiqfBa. 
f5PnfqcR=^=qi ^a^jftqi)' 

qftqi=5ffq?. 

q<t=STO^ 

^qp^t=aarqi qif«r, aqi% 

qqq=qig. 

qqii=<g%. 

«^jqqR=:^aoft. 

^S^riTa=5i^. 

q?nJiqpi=q0rq»ft«jr. 

qf^=q^l^ 

qi^ wFqiq, 



«^Jr^^R=a^Wq. 

•<nwfi^=qi^Wo5. 
qiq^=W*moi ^jgisjf; ifrq, qnft. 
«IIJI^=qil3S5giZ. 
ijR=qroin^, 

qRq=qRr, (iilail. 

(qR+^) qtit- 

(%?r. •n'^). 
qigg=qia'»iT. 
qiqil=jRra I5t«ir, 
qjqai=sRra wrat. 

fqa#, qR. 
qiosSi (aai)=g^f^i?. 

.f^iiar=fqPiaF qq<f3 ^i?®ir(tt?q5 

ufiia't; q^a 
«l«l <r5ft ^ 

gw •iRW R[^f. %«ii fijai 
3?m *ra< 
fww qft q^Rgw q^Rwr 
aiiqai ?PticH qfit, «ra gq 
■gwi^ gwi^wff 

8i?i 

w{ft wi f^rw- 

fim I iswwr- 


gSOT? *1%?T tt’ 
*nai fww, flqraq 5w?fq 
qfe »ft «^fsi 
g^ra *ft «!3w, 
pO eiHH ^ 

^toi 3fl% 1 gs 3t ^q «qq?i^ 

qt|q fpi, ^ ancqwwT 
WRoi 5t3a 
f?Rn^,T=«I^q. 

fqq aqaig qRft=^ 
q^osdt. 

M qiviaqi%=^t?Rqrqiqi«i«A 
qT%®T aRRs* 
iftgq=9igq. 

g^^=gq. 

g^:^j^n^= (52JI qj^i) em^niff 
wi^?i 01^. 
girnpq=si=0fk g^q. 
gq?iq=gqT. 

gpqgssrafq =^ 
qq=;in»fi?fta qrw qlafjRRi^ 
5iini. 

q^feift=qtzr^. 

<fia5R=q>3^®iRr. 

^<it. 

g^T=sii4 qaii 

^z=qT|[^ iRiJ. 



«j^=f3sn. fwirar !n5i w- 
<njf«n ^ 

gfl% gq ^ an^ TO- 

^%3irT?JiT 
^agia ^ anq? 5®nra 
«nwra ; fwn% ft^sgr 
wila« ait^ ^gfl 

am 5iq 

g<?qat. 

«gi^=3ircq|lH. 
irfl^=afiRti. ami. 
a5pyJl^mmi=a3 anfii 
aiai g^q gp« aini. 
«i|*nqq3q=3»^^i^qf sqif^- 
qjft 5liq. 

^gTO=ai^^ %55T. 
«|gi5J=g':«« 

qfes=sr5i5^M qRL ^ f^rdaqrar 
ijJw*IU 

aoft=fiJi^, wqsrft. 
w=3pp 5^. 

qRWssanwa im. 

qiai^=5:gq?ft 3Rirq. 
qi^=%«, »naia?qTei#. 
aijaass^q^rmi ^r ^nn. 


f^(=ft=II», en»iJR!*nq. 
g«wJl=5Pi qinn^ 
gq= 511351 . 

|52=an=?r %qTd (nia). 

1^3K«^aT«R=3Ic^ fIcTO 
aRiT aim. 
ga!=qp^. 

^¥II2=?lJII55qr. 

5TO. 

al55^ gp. 

at3^=qra, qaar, aifti. 

«T 

»iaiqiagait({|q=qa\l^i j»q. 
qfvtcfta fi[ai. 

f^: ^^Kor qi^aag \ si^ 
^q 3Fq 5F?qiqicqft^qg )| 
qq^ara^rtguisssggj qqoiRr ^ 
qfo5« cai^ 3qq?T. 

qqqtq=qqq warn jftjq. 
iiz=3jt5r. 

JT!lf3=WR| 33?! tR^diRf, 

qqqr5)q=»iq qisf^ 

¥i%=x|jjl§J, gjjpi. 

qaaq=5i^ ^ifa gg, 
qq=5RiR. 

qawOTa.fqa)i=9irq?qf qm'qi^ 
ggjft, ijni. 



»n#qw[^. 

He|5|^z=8liq5ft 

=wir “'wri sira 

»m5rf5=«gR^ Hter «<?. 
?f^^fJraz=*R?n»RR <ft?. 

*nq5=q=ER. 

«rjpi=»iiS, 

»irq%qi=q^g<W. 
*iran5=5^w, g^q. 

»nf^=»itar *i'5K. 
*ng^Tgqa=*Rfir^ ang^i. 
^ra^=^i«qi 

ar^T. 

^^i=»f|?n. 

5igq?5I?cft=^r aflI5l5R. 
3fiRRft«Hi==^rq, 
fq»ni=^. 

* 

g«lswt^;ft=fJj2qjlRI g0fq<niO 


gqq^sqi^R = gq- 

qt«n gafftqr wwrew. 

^FfJiRT; mm 

It 

f^. 

qfoi^*RIir?i — sqrsqi 3iqa 

ajfii, btot im. 

;ig=qi^, qfq^i. 

^w^=^^ qiqrqi i^a. 
qssHFq? %af fqrai^ ?t«qf% 
^ ^ «nq?qT qi^qt flqt 
qqa q^ar, ^ cqNi ^qfqMt 
flpqqqsraRjai gqqtn %«i. 
ji|5?«ji=qrin gsR. 
wqqqHf %a«>f[=flq q sirn 
qiqf %a«if. 

*ig3rai=»i^q'’iT. 
qq^=5'®0l. 
jR35=qRIT«ftq. 
qq=:q?i^, qcwft, tB. 
*i^=qfrt 

qfwg?=*ft^ qiww. 

*IRl3if=qR3|, f^lA. 
;rirqqiat=ag^. 



S| «W<nRT. 

nra=*njn. 

in5R=?!^fg, 

iii^=»r35ft, ??rar. 

^R^=«[RQ| m^. 
iftjI=JlM 

gPF3RBir!i=gi}ff^ wjH 
^RI. 

g<«oi:=s«TOp!j, qsiii, 

5Pl^=g? RRTO, sRfOT?. 

g<ra«=g^ ri^i wm^i. 

^=^0;, 

^=qOTO]T, 

=jp ^Rqi«])a^ 

j\ -K tv 

in^=^. 

znp»J. 

•^•IRf c) 

*n». 


»T 

ipiwfe=8in5?ir 5^[hw^. 
apn^^=8nq5^ sir^jrw. 

ij|qf^=3?iHT am. 

eiifoi giJiSi. 

»n*i=*Rt. 

5R=5a^ 

?RaR=5t 3IT. 

(%%7. ^«|v). 

= fl^irniqr-i^wiffiT- 

j|t*ig^=8jgpi—1 *w, ^1^, 

X 9iraR, '« 5n«imm, s bw- 
?R, \ WIRT, V RR«IT, c 
wnM>n% gg. 

i«=f5rartr, «rfcr 

ms^ (mgBiR 
«f. >»•, «R^ «n«n). 
(%)c5«=?5RHW, ?R 

«^=?i!nJre, «^FRi fitg. 

«i^ an^ 

W 3q|%. 



^=wir»i 

«TR[T. 

zt«. 

^JTni^JifBW=55??ift^ 5n3iw. 

n'\.)- 

<fq?nqtr>q3T=(<Rr+gqr+3fi«rar) 
^iqi^arqi^ fqqr^rqi. 
<g=:ajt^. 

<ffq=gftfT, gn %. 

Tr33=t3J25. 

^^F?=^5Err^ 

^r#R=^r3^. 

<lJlH'^=dH^ qiHoS. 
^iqRa=«^^i srqt wrrn 
if<iira. 

g5R=gqra ?i?oug (4t^), 
«C[ira (^qa). 
gji=:irq, ?nJT. 

<RP(ft=ilig^. 

lei 

ft5=^- 

9«»=m. 


^=enq», >M. 

q|?rta=^OT% »?Ni. 

g5=aflii, ej?q5if^. 

®®je=^ro5. 

5JSjra>:?rr=:5iRBw«ftq. 

55^sg^=c^^. 

55551 = 8fe, 

«i*A*)=cqfta. 

55rqf=^q'>ir. 

?5iqoi)=?Ji«ir ijfOTI^. 
55I|?I=55H?5i, fto^f. 
55IIStTiI5=55I%# q?. 

?ft55I55a = ^^ 

3^=^5g5jr. 
«8^?3=fqi5R«m qpRlRI 
qi55T. 

qfsA, 

«T«25qq=6qq2qfaR\( ^qinw 
CWlRT. 

«q^=q5«fe. 

5qii=5^, gg?t, ^pff. 

qqq)^=qrq'q. 



wiTO 4iwjT- 

3^t^l4jl 511®ft. 

^cOT?=?5IW 

^191. 

j|?{i5qjgpTOp=:^nc ■ gi#?fT 

!>0g5. 

qq*ii5ft=g*igKqt^ fliai ®ir5*ii 
JJoSqra ajlf awi. 
a^qq^=ji>fo6i?ft5j ftrai, ’it'ft. 
?^z=n)|nS. 

3<iii4=«SRr 

W=^<6R 

q^^=^VlRf. 

4(cij5^=sipn<ni. 

qnai^T 

*wh «(i?». 

ci<ui?rR=^'( enf^ ewiq ^ra. 
?rof?ig=TOf 9ra?iR. 

5t^, 

Si9; ?«|55=g«. 

5fi«8f=a^rf5i. 

qioft, 

^n^i^=afe. 

*Rt. 


!iRl5ft=^, *im. 

?(i5joiT=^fe?n?i* 
ara^r=^CTPaf, B?!«r. 
qwi^=sw *03^?i, ®^*r- 

sr^. 

*1^—fl '^HT. 
sT^ 

^I5IT IT f^Kga?iqwi 
er^ 4j«<)itt«4W'( cW^Plf 

^^garacit 

*6^ !i|i3»<fc|'«T 5T 8n- 
*JH qScTt. 

*4**^^.’ 

jn^S^in^^^n- 
aar ^<1^, 
erai 

5^ II *l«ral=fl^T sp*! 

<n^ f^f2 «i#am VR^ 

0I»I5JT. IJ^IT n TToft ftwiRI 
3cR®I R^RI »iW^ 
?n55i*R^. 

UT^ ^55r M^HclR 

!wra *Ti^ 

^ ^ I JRi) 

5n«i5« ^133 
«V1. 

wai=W' 



<iRHr sra f^wr 

Wt. 

f^ssfSm, iira qi^. 
^isroA. 

fisfe3i«inaf55=R^ 8T^*M 

«mi %«!? ant ®n^ srai- 
f^qiw=:<Kr««t. 
ftfta=3raw. 

fe|^nhnnf^=|[r!ihn^ w- 
finifijnR nz 

wnRri^. 

^eiT=^|3i. 
firft z=%n, 

ftsEol^qR spp gij^r. 

33^3^55 

f^«=qf<iinj?. 

(^[|%PiH3jt#=^ jirffNt 
3H>o5 

ftiHti^s=qirf3 %ai. 
ftiNWf>Tsi=fqdqnRr ganr, 
nait. 

^Riift3ra=»i)nfw fR*nqi3 
ft jn 8R1T ^qi. 
ftq51=ft:i|n, 
ft«S«5=< 


. sTCTft^aft. 
ft%tpi=qran>i«j, epfe 

ft?ini5i=ft?ii}ft «nqi». 
ft>q=3|ii. 

ftiqra3i=ft!gRl^. 
ff^ft?«ra=fttpnr aenifi 
Wa, 

qWn 

sifJra, 

ftqq=sT^ «T^, aflgq- 

«Riftftqn. 

ftq?jf^=ftq3re*l ft^. 

ftqjl 5^;^=fS|i!t 9f!W 

(%«. <•). 

fiHWKlTa=ft<Wf»ft OT. 
ftqTt=^2raf, ^JIJ. 
^q3t=ftH(5j. 

gftn. 

^=ft3t. ftdt, awRd. 

ira ?ni% *Pf*t ilfa.’ 
araiftnr^?nranift«i.«tr^ 
latfnia gmfs >iiaftaj. 
qin^lftni ajftawft at fim- 



«ir 

way araaf f*Roj 

, %3. 

w syryaqy iqaqra *R:jyrgira 
%g «f, 8irq?qT ada? 
ajw iiraiwa ay?«. Rlfsift 
fi^jyya ^t( a% 
anray. ^ ayryaay 
?ya aw waf? ?^:«yy 
waiff ayrqay sia wi% 

Wf*? w^. ^ 

W^=»=lfaw^. wiw. 

W>=ay»ft. 

5iwii^=qH 5WT5W wit^ wa. 
%TO=ft:jir^ ^ wm aiw. 
4teil=ayt<i2, eaysa, awaa. 
fy?g=<yy5=|y, qyaa, ( m- 
^ 8». ay^ aiw ww) 

^ite=^a, gaiy*. 

V 

m&=fyii\nf. 

( ‘rf. ¥cfN. \£ ). 

w*y 

a *w aNy ay^i «wwr. 
^i'®a=ww, ww?. 
4||iqp<a=«Rai ayi^. 


wpi y «kfl =^RgifSwy. 
OTTOnRn>t=fiOT w^cwrw 
*n^ «wiyyy. 
wnpia »awy=w>y 
woiywrasyyotswoy ayy^w^ y««i 

5i^=^^ore«iR. 

w%=WB5jfta 'w. 
«ya5l=|:W 
Mfn=^yiy, «y»w{5t 
^iyy« 5ia ayy^yfl 
«i^ *n^ ay^ away 
ay^ ey&ara^. 
?ya’aacay=ai«(a<A anwJa. 
•oajy^sla. 

>«i!i=f5ir. 

iaTjhy=f^, ww aiay^ agw 
5ai^ wHf «yit eyw. 
aipaaaffMafespRcR 5jf;?ft? af^ 
f?ya=3yy«wi^i ayyisay, aR. 

f5j55y=^ (aiawiyfjft). 

ftiaa0=pjfaia ^5. 
fiig=aiya 

?ftaa=«ft (a^)aayayaai3y^ 
awf; aiwiyor. iwjwwai. 
aflai=TO, 5:ai, 
afWr»ft=aaw Rwaror. 
«ftqywsi=awH 
»fta®0aiway =:«ftaf8f^ m- 
^ aya^ aR<a wiwy. 



g»=g<5Rra. 

{nls^^). 

fjjspjim. 

t)S^=qf^q<nT. 

g5aqR;iM?=W <IRi1 
«n«pi. 

aftw ^r. 

g55RJt^?i?i=a§ire qm, 

wsa f^gtair 

g^i. 

)a^=fgqw. 

^q^^^RPI=3^Iq5^)l enfiwi^ ^ 
?«r=ft5T. 

«jRft=gjiijra, Vt. 

qq; 

t?ftRR3[=:fiF^ ^rsgf—q^iip, 

1^ q ^ a^Pira 

(^reRj, HJT, ggfn), 

•JWNI awt*! ^aiRT, sflfiPl 


(^iiF5?n aw) [^.T. iivl- 
^i3Qt=^ri^, 
g?W=«fOT 3a?Rft55. 

?cif»r=^, ?cj5ii^ 

^RRIsft =B^>R =^Wdt5J 
, 8i^c1^i0T« 
?Rn»i=?n^3nH) 'jftsr. 

«52I% ^RO?. 

(i) qf«TO ^RT 

f%ft ^q(0si5i3<oi en^fiiS «- 
m sftfOTiH IqR ^ 
Rt^l IJ’nRI ^IS^SRfif 

^ 3?f! 

{' k ) qsRRfira qisf eragf 

^ifiOT=5Jn #nRiR^^ 

'iTsqH ^ 

^q<l% qrfi^ira enai ^ 
«ftgi!! Rpj apiai. RJl^aw- 
WRjft JRFJJT^ WRR? ^ 
^ #S3 sTi^. ^ 
swR^R®! %?3irq^ «TOai^ 
fJiT ^ 

^ q BRIT ^q50% 

^ ^ ?re^. 

wra>pr=3?w g«. 

fl^=gjir«jr ?Rff ^ «ii^ •rar. 



^ROIWa. 

= «iiW- 

flwiT iFn% ?ft8re«iiJr. 
«^=w^i w«w. 

cajTBJii 

’IPirai W«?q %ar an^ aRlI. 

flfwn’faflwtfl ^liPralssT wn 

»=fn% 5ftw, to 9j«Ri ^ ?if- 
«?f»WI5I il 

f%ia^=3wft «w. 

«»wi aiiMT 3i?ff wi^ 3Rir 
5WS anjRrar 5 ^ ^oiw. 

^=8?W. 

5»?. *RiNr 
>WWf 8 RPIRT. 

= Bliq?Jira i^vqnn 

«»ftft«i=erffer. 

•wnwi^gR?^. 


^i^=gcsi<a^. 

«^=s«N. 

?»laRSft=?i^ «npira. 
?re3i=^i»ft. 

^*n. 

^=«nf*ii (^. ^<). 

f^=:8!noi ^q, ^ ajia\ 
^|3 3PIR I 
5q^=:9n<ra q?, 

gqiq JPI an^ 9fai. 

?q?w=w^awa. 
^q«n^r=«iq?an <jpfi 
3n«»ii vroi. 

‘BeSRT 

^I3T* 

?q^=Bnq5ft^ (ariai^). 
=31115^1 fiwfl afl^rw 
wi an^ ^ arat. 
?^=8n<i5JnaT (iwiT^i) 
^aiRT. 

W<<?Wl«J=an«J^? w. 
wftSfW^ajpjvflr SwRi 

——jsja. 



=a^-«wr. 

<q?|[BI=3nq^ 

f^==airi?*iw f^cWt. 
fil[=^, •iwna 
«?nT=fiT^- 

fli35ft=OT^?ft, «iwi, arar. 

aim. 

am=aa!T, 

aiiRi=^, 

aHR=«d^. 

«ra»ft=g#, (aaa^). 
ai3ld=^€, 351. 
a!^=f^5reRa, 
aiiA=a^» alfji 3n^. 
aTOf^=a5irf5rai^ gatft. 
arTC=a«Ba. 

ai^=8n^gg5. jftfii- 

3^, 

Bna(=8fljR, atS, apS, 
aT*R=^5feft5I. 

5ltfSI=aN^. 
aNvf=ann3 aw. 


aigiJ!?saiqRt a aw 
qpftwnywif^pn i fipai qaur 

IRT IPliatselil tf^: II 
ail^=8i?«R ara. 
ftillft 5|3|=^a f|3^, «nia. 
fiiaiftici! ftwO^=ftrai= 
^ (’Fir), «ifecir=ar5ft 
(qga), 3?f^=!ih, ?«.+ 
8ihi=q^ iRi?; *ini a 
qgqr *jhr qfJra sqm. 
?fta=5fta, qw. 

(qf. 5^. v<) 

aimra 

^nqRil^=3fiq ^ri«wRww 
3a^5'i=3?iq 
afq»ft aqq? awi. 
f5r»='^a%». 

^=5Jn^, fqng. 
3a*IW=S^% 8U«R. 
3>aq5=s^qa. 


g:^=geq?i %#, 

= oniqia 
a^ «Rfr 5ft ftqal- 
5R 

^=i=R«jira aftw, snAiw 
auqqia a&q. 
sqpwfssm. 



lynS. 

g<f5=!n^, 

^riPR=H ^ anf^ WiR. 
«rSPRt?»i = aigsjj 

«fffoi wl. 

^%I=^5W. 

S?ft«=a«d\a. 

"Q^=PR. 

•%w=g<j*i^ii 

^=giJ5a, g4, wN^. 

"ftfec!. 

g)TOht<n=^^ra. 
flt«Rr=5ffet?5ii, ajRtar, fira. 
»ft555r=3ii^^ aeg^. 

m wi' m 

«wr^ smft. 

i^N, aN, 

*P|, ae^R, % fiRR, 
f 

«R- 

•iro sit. 


iPwtvijfif = (j5Rr% 

«PRI »PT f5(0i 

«nfi% fSpft 3i^, «Rlt. 

5^5T|[55—^T55T|[c?^ 

*wn<t, sHwfa 

fia«=5^% ^ 

5R=«RI5P|. 

fMI=3T3H; 5«^. 

%rfl=fe5I, 5:Srft 

^=gs. 

f^jrRRi=psre>ft airem. 

5i<t%5ft=isitF^. 
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